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From the Transactions of the Highland Society. | annual rye-grass per imperialacre. It was a most 


excellent crop, and, as quick as five men could 
cutit down, women put it up close behind them 
in the following manner:—taking hold of the grass 


: : iby the top, and placing it neatly round the lett 

The three following articles are from the last (June) foot, keeping the foot steady in the heart of the 
No. of te Transactions of the Highlandand Agricullu- jhandtul, then tying a little band round the top, 
ral Society of Scotland, and two of them were honored | to keep it steady in the upright conical pesitivn, 


by premiums conferred by the Socicty. The climate and when the loot is removed the aperture serves 


ox AN IMPROVED METHOD OF MAKING CLO-| 
VER-HAY, 





. . Y rg. |. ¢ . "y° 2 >»: »! r ‘ t° *ss z 
of Scotland is ‘as remarkable for being cool and moist, |'0" @ v¢ ntilator, ‘Thus, nearly all the surlice ot 


: . | the grass is exposed to the air, and if the hollow 
as ours is for being hot and dry in summer, and there- = wie a q the air, ¢ : 


/eones are neally put up, they will be almost saie 
fore the details of the process of haymaking ought to | yi oe ) " 





from the weather, as, m case of rain, it runs off 


be generally very diiferent. Still, it is interesting to tne frat ue it baile. 

know what ate deemed new and useful improvements! ff'the weather is at all favorable, the conical- 
in other countries, and we may often profit by them, | handtuls will be ready, in twenty-four hours, for 
notwithstanding the difference of circumstances, pro- | 'Uthiug out, and putting up into small cocks the 
vided, we always take care to keep that diiference in |“ day; but they may, with greater safety, be 


| without that care, Welsiay often err, and| wlowed to remain in the first position until ready tor 
view; and witho 5 ay sé 


utting up into large cocks. Tam of opinion that 
safer loss, by following the example of our near- | the Jess turnine clover-hay gets, the better, as the 


est neighbors. Besides, however different the means | ofiener it is turned, its value is deteriorated, more 
may be, the end sought in haymaking is the same | especiaily afier vetting rain. 
every where—and that is, to evaporate the mere water, | One-half of the field was turned out of the 
: ° ° — | hh; y ts > olf ’ "ern: , il 4 
and preserve the rich portion of the juices of the grass a . | ame ce abe and onan 
e, e . ras i rT it hai i - 
—and for these purposes it is desirable tohave as much | "°° <I] ’ ) 


‘ : iner of making cocks is thiss—A man stands at 
exposure of the curing grass to air, as possible, and as | 


| ‘ the eock, to whom the women bring the handluls, 
little exposure as possible to sun and wet.—Ep. Far. | which he puts neatly up, always keeping the laps 


Res. \of them to the centre of the cock, in a direction 


‘sloping upward« from him, so as the slope may 
(Hay-making is perhaps the worst conducted ope- | throw off the raiu. In thus carefully constructing 


rition in Scottish husbandry, and the object of| the cock, little vacuities will be left between the 
the Society in offering premiums for essays on | handfuls to act as ventilators, the influence of 
the best method of making both clover and | which will very soon render it proper to put the 
meadow hay, is to urge the general adoption of | hay into larger cocks. In one week [had all the 
a Superior Management in securing the crop of'| hay of the ten acres put into ricks of 130 or 140 
that valuable and nutritious winter provender, | stones, in which state [conceived it to be proof 
itis to be hoped that the success attained by | against any kind of weather,—indeed, were it 
the writers of the following essays will prompt | not that purch :sers were expected to take it “o 
other haymakers to adopt the practice described | the rick,” it might have been put into the stack, 
by them. A premium of ten sovereigns was | I may mention, that the rain fell less or more al- 
awarded for this essay.] most every day, excepting on Sunday the third, 
and Monday the fourth, but on the filth there was 
a severe thunder-storm, and, notwithstanding this 


‘most unpropitious wedther, I made nearly 1000 
The present practice of making hay in the} stones of hay in the finest condition, in one week 


neighborhood where I reside, (and, I believe, it is | from the time it was cut; and as to its quality, * f 
much the same throughout Scotland) is liable to | think Lam not too bold, when I say, that Iam not 
many objections. ‘The chief of these are, first, | afraid to challenge the county of Edinburgh. 

that of allowing the the grass to be “too ripe,’ | The great advantage of this system over the 


By Mr. John Proudfoot, Inveresk. 





a is generally called, before it is cut. Second, | commonone in a bad season is, that one hour’s sun- 
: a. the grass to be on the ground till it be | shine will have more effect in drying the hay than 
it 


her rotted with bad weather, drenched with 
fun, or dried up by too long exposure to the sun. 
he method I have adopted for the last three 


a whole day. I have this year seen hay lying on 
the ground for weeks together, and the afiermath 
growing up through it, which is. destructive both 
a. is very simple, but, in my opinion, a very | to the hay and the second crop; but if the system 
illo, one for our changeable climate. It is as | which [ have described be followed out, I will ven- 
fel raha his year (1836) I commenced cutting | ture to say that the hay will not only be infinitely 
rae of grass of ten acres, on the first of July, | superior, but in the end will be put up at less ex- 
‘When the flower was going off the rye-grass, 
ing conceive to be the true criterion for cut- *Testimonials of the superior quality of the ha 
he be is field was sown down wiih 12 Ibs. of | were furnished to the Society by the author, from Sir 





di *t Dutch red clover, and 1 Ib. of white | John Hope, of Pinkie, and William Aitchison, Esq. 
ve two and a half pecks of best Ayrshire ! younger of Drummore.—Ep. 
3 
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pense than in the old system, under the most fa- | the hay, when it is packing up in the hay barn, in 


vorable circumstances. 


the proportion of about 16 ibs. to the ton; and, 


I have also converted the second crop into hay | should the hay have been exposed to mueh wet 
over the same ground with equal success, notwith- , weather, a double quantity will be advisable — 


standing the bad weather, and all the obstacles | 
incidental to making a second crop of good hay. 


From the same. 


} 


ON AN IMPROVED METHOD OF MAKING MEA- | 


| 
DOW-HAY. 


| 
By Mr. John Irving, Farm- Overseer at Close- | 
burn Hall, Dumfries-shire. 


[The Society’s Silver Medal was awarded for this Essay.) 


Itis too much the prevailing opinion in Scot- 
land, that meadow-hay cannot be secured there 
as effectually as itis in England. The cause 
of this prevalent opinion, it is apprehended, is the 
want of knowledge in the art of making meadow- 
hay. The usual practice of making every kind 
of hay in Scotland is, to allow the grass to stand 
too long before it is mowed, and in the case of 
meadow-hay until August, when the seeds of the 
grasses are nearly ripe, and the stalks have lost 
almost all their succulency; and to allow the 
swath to lie for some days till a considerable part 
of its moisture is evaporated. The cut crop is 
then shaken out and turned over when it again 
lies for some days till it is thought sufficiently dry 
for putting into large cocks. The hay frequently 
remains in these cocks, in the field, for two or three 
months. It is then carried and made into a stack, 
when itis expected that no fermentation will take 
place, Scotch farmers imagining that fermentation 
ia hay should always be avoided. 

A method of making hay similar to that prac- 

















tised in England has been adopted by C. G. 
Stuart Menteatii, esq., of Closeburn, by whom I 
have been employed for some years past as farm- | 
overseer. This method practised over an extent 
of water meadow, (chiefly consisting of peat- 
moss of 20 feetin depth, and upwards of 100 im- 
perial acres in extent,) is to cut the grass as early 
in July as the weather will permit. The grass 
mowed in the morning before twelve o’clock, is 
carefully shaken‘out upon the ground by hand, and 
that mowedalter twelve o’clock is allowed toremain 
in the swath till next morning, when it is likewise 
shaken out. If the weather is at all dry, the hay 
that has been shaken out is always put into small 
cocks for the night, so that the ground may be 
sooner dry the next morning to receive the hay 
for its exposure to the sun; and afier two dry sun- 
ny days’ exposure, it is frequently, and always 
upon the third day, carried tothe hay-barn, where | 





it undergoes a trifling fermentation, which is a de- | 
sirable process when hay is made with its natural 
juices. If the weather prove rainy, the hay 
should remain in the small or hand cocks till a drv | 
day allow sof its being shaken cat, and, in the 
evening, carried tothe hay or Dutch barn. This 
barn is formed of larch poles, set upright, 15 or 
18 feet in height, including a space of 15 feet in 
breadth and 60 in length, and supporting a light: 
roof of thin boards, or a slight covering ol’ straw 
stitched upon the ratiers. No person who expects 
to have good meadow-hay should be without such | 


two boys or girls take up the swath and § 
out as thin as possible on the ground W 


fast, a stout active woman begins to 


Hay has thus been made here, under my direc- 
| tions, for many years, without a single ton of it ever 


having been spoiled. 


From the same, 


ON MAKING MEADOW-HAY. 
By Patrick Miller, Esq., late of Dalswinton, 
Dumfries-shire. 


Making hay is universally allowed to be one 
of the most important branches of agricultural 
pursuits, but the principle on which it should be 
conducted is not at all understood on this side of 
Tweed. 

In England, however, the operation is very 
diflerently performed, and with very different and 
more satisfactory results; for by their system, a 
great deal of time is saved at a critical period, and 
afar superior article of food for their animals is 
produced. 

Besides the great and necessary despatch which 
is used in England, much skill is also employed 
to produce and maintain a requisite degree of heat 
or fermentation in the stack, when the hay is put 
up, in order to convert the juice of the herbage to 
a saccharine state, which is found to be both more 
palateable, and lkewise more nutritious for all 
beastial that is fed upon it. 

In Scotland, on the other hand, it would almost 
seem as if diligence was employed to unnecessa- 
rily procrastinate the work, and subject it to the 
risk of unfavorable changes of the weather; and 
by the excessive bleaching and drying of the 


grass, which is so universally praetised, it is de- 


prived of the possibility of'assuming the saccharine 
quality; and what sap is permitted to remain in it, 
is converted to starch, which is neither so agreea- 
ble nor nourishing for horses, as hay made upon 
the principle which I am anxious’ to recomment, 
and from whence arises, as is easily to be per- 
ceived, a greater waste of hay in Scotch thanin 
English stables. 

Having premised this much, I proceed to detail 


‘the practice which I have pursued for many a by- 


gone year on my farm, which, being on a limited 
scale, I shall therefore confine my description (0 
the narrow compass of my own operations, but 
which, of course, easily admits of being extent- 
ed to a larger field, as circumstances may requite. 

When the hay season arrives and the weather 
is favorable, and when I perceive, by the height 


of the column of mercury in the barometer, @ 

likewise from the appearance of the skies, that there 
‘is a likelihood of its continuing so, [ set a couple 
of mowers to work very early in the morning, 
each attended by a boy or girl about twelve of 
thirteen years of age, and, as soon as the men 


have made half a dozen cuts of the scythe, the 
hake it 


here lt 
crew, there to lie and wither till after breakfast. 
On the return of the mowers from their 0M 
turn with 8 
grass whit? 


rake, in the direction of the sun, the 


‘ . : ; NM 
a Dutch barn. Salt is generally sprinkled amongst | was first shaken out, the men and the boys eull% 
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down and shaking out in the same way as in the | 


morning. 
When the woman has finished turning the 


early cut grass, she immediately goes to the spot | 


where she began, and shakes ail out againas thin 
as she can, and when finished, she commences 
turning by large rakefulls where the mowers re- 


cumed their work alier breakfast, and continues | 


her task in the same manner as when she began 
‘nthe morning, always turning as already said a 
the direction of the sun. . 

On the people returning to the field from their 
dinner, the two boys immediately begin to shake 
out that part of the second turned grass which had 
not been accomplished before going to dinner, 


and when that is finished, they commence turning | 


what was last cut, and then shake it all out again. 

At this period, the two mowers and the woman 
proceed to rake the first cut hay into what is call- 
ed a wind-row, and one of the men commences 
with a pitehfork to put it into cocks of about 10 or 
12 stones weight, and between five and six feet in 
height, but on no account, is a foot permitted to go 


upon it, for it cannot be put up too light; neither is | height. 
ittobe roped, for if the weather is calm, a few 


hours alter it is in the cock it will so compact itself, 


that it will require a very violeut wind to over- 


turn it. 

Thus, the hay which was cut inthe course of 
the day will be, through this mode of treatment, 
sufficiently dried and secured by the evening 
against any change of weather which may occur 
in the course of the night, and it will stand expo- 
sure to the storm fully as well as the hay which 
isso sadly mismanaged by the improper system 
al present in use. 

So far the process only relates to getting quit 
of the redundant sap in the herbage, but if the 
hay gets rain or any adventitious moisture, either 
in Working or stacking, it must be carefully dried 
of before being put into the stack; or so brisk 
afermentation will ensue, that combustion will 
infallibly take place. 

The next part of the operation is stacking the 
hay, and this may take place, if the weather con- 
linues fine, on the second or third day after the 
last cock was put up. 

In making this kind of hay, the great and im- 
portant object is to vet it to ferment or heat in the 
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From the Southern Agriculturist. 


| THE ERRORS OF A CULTIVATOR OF TIE VINE. 


So much has been written on this subject, and 
/ by so many who knew nothing about it, that it is 
‘not wondertul, a novice like myself should have 
‘been Jed into many radical mistakes. My expe- 
riments. trifling as they are, may induce others to 
follow in my steps, and if they act forthemselves, 
‘light may be thrown upon one of the most inno- 
cent, rational and interesting amusements, that an 
}old man ean take up with. 

Amongst the employments for the summer in a 


‘lonesome neighborhood near the mountains of 


| South Carolina, [ undertook to cultivate the vine 
in my garden. I had never seen the process, al- 
thouch [ had read many books on the subject, 
and the impression on my mind was, that if train- 
ed at a height of ten or twelve feet, success would 
probably attend my eflorts. 

To gain this height as speedily as possible, as 
soon as the cuttings began to shoot out the second 
year, [ turned my attention altogether to gaining 
For this purpose, I kept down every 
lateral shoot, and training the leading one care- 
fully up a post, T succeeded that year in reaching, 
insome cases, a height and length of stem that 
very much surprised me. [ was not prepared to 
take advantage of the rapid growth, for I had no 
arbor raised to receive my vines, nor even a good 
espalier. With almost back-country thrifiless- 
ness, [ patched up, whatI was forced to call “a 
sort of a contrivance,” by way of espalier, and on 
this my vines got so fixed that I could not extri- 
cate them, to prepare for next year. 

Karly the third year, I prepared to make at 
least a small crop of grapes. The few shoots, I 
had left on the vines, more by accident than de- 
sign, I trimmed down to one, and occasionally 
twoeyes. I had read that each eye would pro- 
duce me a bunch of’ grapes, and [ knew from ex- 
perience in other agricultural matters, that a ve 
small crop would be likely to be well tended! I, 
therefore, leltas few chances as might be,,of the 
vines bringing more grapes than were necessary. 

As the spring advanced, I got deeply interested 
in this new occupation, and there being a much 
larger and finer crop, than I could have expected, 
withont inquiring into the cause of this, my spe- 


‘lack, for the purpose of making it evolve its | cial attention was called to prevent the rot, or drop- 


saccharine quality, as in the malting of grain, and 
ls eflected as follows: 


If a round stack is intended, let acommon sack 


ping of the fruit. 
Reasoning from my slender experience in this 
culture, it struck me that nature, in giving the im- 


well crammed full of hay or straw, and _ placed ' mense Juxuriance to vines, had some other object 


frecton the foundation where the stack is to be 
reared, and then begin building all around it with 
ihe first cut cocks, intermixing now and then a few 
those last put up, in order to promote the fer- 
mentation; and when the stack gets as high as the 
‘p of the bag, the worker pulls it straight up- 
Wards, and so continues working around and | 
pulling it up till the stack is finished, and in this | 


‘ay achimney is formed for the eseape of the 
nascent gas, 


in view, than merely producing wood and super- 
abundant shoots; that probably if this luxuriancy 
was not kept down, [ should, in gaining size in 
my vines, lose my grapes by the rot; whereas, 
if the growth of the vine was entirely kept under, 
the extra nourishment would be directed into the 
right channel, and strengthen and ripen all the 
fruit I had on them. 

My success was complete; as fast as a shoot or 
a leaf put out, near or on the fruit stems, I pinch- 





= Must be brought out at the peak at each end, 
. one inthe middle, by the same means, if a 
‘ge mass of hay is put in the stack; and in con- 
“sion, T recommend that these vents shall not be 


'. lor a month, or while any perceptible fer- 
“tlation is going on. 


Should a long stack be preferred, then a chim- | 





ed them off with my nails while they were 
tender, and cut off every one of the long shoots 
butone. My watchtulness was excited by con-~ 
tinued success, and I had the gratification to see 
every buuch of fruit hastening to maturity, with 
scarcely the loss of a single grape. 


Confident that I should have fruit, and of the 
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best kind, I now locked up my garden, and kept 
the key in my pocket. My vis'ts were indeed 
frequent, and my watchfulness extreme, but abun- 
dance of the most tempting looking granes [ had 
ever seen, could not be neglected. ‘Po be brief, 1 
kept them hanging a full month after every body 
pronounced them ripe, and from the richness of 
flavor, the delicious ripeness of full maturity, T was 
more amply rewarded than IT had ever been before. 

‘The fourth year, | pruned again, leaving three 
or four eyes on such fruit siems as f thought ne- 
cessary, expecting (as I had before expected) to 
have asingle bunch to every eye; that is, three 
or four bunches oneach fruit stem. Guess my 
surprise, Mr. Editor, on now observing as the 
fruit came out, that instead of a bunch of @rapes 
at each eye, a new fruitstem pot out there, on 
which there were sometimes three, sometimes 
four, and [ verily believe, sometimes five bunches. 
I was puzzled by this unlooked for quantity, 
which was four for one, and hesitated for some 
time what [ should do. At leneth, however, the 
commendable desire of ascertaining a fact con- 
quered my fondness for even such grapes as I en- 
joyed last year, and I decided to try to save from 
the rot, all; even the immense quantity of fruit 
that was daily advancing. 

With this sole object kept in view, I pursued 
steadily my last year’s plan. I nipped off daily, 
such young shoots as appeared, almost while in 
the bud, and especially kept the fruit stems, on 
which the grapes were hanging, from extending 
in length: Here and there [ allowed a main 


shoot to push onward, as I contemplated erecting 
my twelve feet arbor, and looked forward to cover- 
ing it in the most perfect manner—a!! other wood 


was kept down. 

But I must conclude, My experiment of sav- 
ing the grapes from dropping, succeeded beyond 
my most sanguine expectations; the fruit hung 
until a frost, but never ripened! ‘There was more 
that could be perfected by much older vines.— 
Yet although I lost the use and enjoyment of it 
in its mpeness, I satisfied myself as to what it was 
that occasioned the rot in grapes. [ am persuad- 
ed, it is because the growth of the vine itself is 
allowed to go on, after the fruitis set. Keep the 
young growth from putting out beyond an inch, 
by pinching it off short, and your fruit will not 
drop. When it is apparently ripe, let it still hang 
two or three weeks on the vine, (locking up your 
garden, ) until perfectly matured; and in order 
fully to enjoy it, eat it early in the morning, or at 
mid-day. 

My errors ought to be clearly stated; they 
were, first, in training up asingle stem without a 
branch; from which mode, such of the vines as 
accidentally lost their leading shoot, were left, 
as the French say, “sans ressource,” and died 
down to the ground, while others perished alto- 

ther. 

The second was in neglecting to have substan- 
tial supports prepared before hand. From want 
of this my vines suffered, while the trouble it 
cost me was enormous. 

My last error had nearly proved fatal. From 
permitting the vines to be completely exhausted 
by the quantity of fruit left on them—they will 
not recover their stength for years to come. 


AN UPPER COUNTRY RECLUSE. 
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i flower-pot. In this manner a large quantity 





From Loudon’s Gardener’s Magazine for June, 1837, 
ON THE CULTIVATION OF CURRANTs, 
By T. Symons. 


Currents being a very useful fruit for the table 
as well as for tarts, preserving, &c., a hint may 
not be amiss to such ag fail in cultivating them to 
that perfection which they are capable of being 
brought to by summer pruning. My method jg 
this:—At the time they are about to set the fruit 
I cut back, or pinch off, all such shoots as are not 
likely to be wanted for next year’s wood, to about 
two inches from the spurs whereon the bunches of 
fruit are formed, taking care not to pinch them off 
too close, in which case the young fruit would 
wither. By this simple means, the fruit, by re. 
ceiving more light and air, as well asa greater 
portion of assistance from the tree, will swell to 
to the greatest perfection, Should other super- 
fluous branches shoot forth when the fruit is ina 
more advanced state, they are removed in a simi- 
lar way, remembering, throughout the season, to 
keep the bushes as clear as possible of unneces- 
sary wood. The result of this mode of treat- 
ment gained me the first prize last year at the 
Cornwall! Horticultural Show at Truro. IT should 
imagine this mode of treatment will answer well 
for gooseberries; and I should like to know if the 
Lancashire growers pursue, in any way, a similar 
method to the above. 

The remarks in Vol. X, p. 41., first induced me 
to try the effect of summer pruning upon the cur- 
rant; and I shall certainly now generally adopt it. 
I trust that others will follow the example. 

Clowance, April 3, 1837. 


From the same. 


A MODE OF PRESERVING CAULIFLOWERS 
THROUGH THE WINTER. 


By Peter Mackenzie, Gardener, West Plean. 


Cauliflowers are a great favorite with all ranks 
of society; and I believe that, ever since they 
have been cultivated, means have been used to 
preserve them through the winter. I, like the rest 
of my brethren, have tried various methods to 
effect this; such as burying them in the earth, 
hanging them up by the roots, keeping them in 
frames, &c. But by none of these methods have 
I succeeded so well, as by the one [ will presently 
state, which I have not seen nor heard of being 
practised by any one else. 

Towards the end of autumn, I make a bed of 
beds, according to circumstances, of moist sand, 
in any cool house that will exclude the frost— 
The beds should be four inches deep. Having 
previously planted a greater number of cauliflower 
plants than would be required at the time they 
are to come into use, I take the surplus, when i 
a good condition, and cut off their roots, leaving 
a stalk about three inches or four inches long; 
then cut off all the leaves, except the inne 
row; and, after shortening these, I insert the stalk 
into the sand-bed, and cover the cauliflower -_ : 
be contained in a small space: for example, 4° 
twelve feet square will hold 288 heads, allowing 
six square inches to each head. Again, by taking 
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cetg in. and preserving them, in a growing state, 
, any house or shed where light is admitted, and 
which will preserve them from a severe frost, 
‘hese will come into use about the month of Jan- 
vary ; and, by cutting them, and putting them in 
sie sand-bed, they will continue fit for use till the 
coring. In this way [have kept cauliflowers to 
sie end of April, ft will be necessary, from time 
to time, toexamine and cut off any decayed part 
that may appear. 
West Plean, January 7, 1837. 


From the same. 


ON KIDNEY-BEANS. 
By A. Forsyth. 


To force kidney-beans.—Plant any of the dwarf 
sorts (the dun-colored is generally preferred) in 
equal parts of rotten dung, reduced to a soil, and 
loam, in shallow twenty-four sized pots: say one 
inch crocks, one inch soil; then six beans, covering 
them with one inch more of soil. These pots 
may be stowed away in any corner of the stove, 
til the plants appear above ground, when they 
must be brought near the glass and thinned out to 
three or four of the best plants. As they advance, 
they must be earthed up; and the leader may be 
pinched off, to render them short and bushy.— 
When they come into flower, air must be admit- 
ted, to set the fruits; and every one must be gath- 
ered as soon as it is fit for the table, not to rob the 
others that are forming. The plants may be 
crown in a house at any temperature above freez- 
ing, and below blood-heat; the medium, 60° to 
69°, Ishould prefer. ‘They succeed well when 
planted out in a pit or frame, with or without bot- 
tom heat, in rows eighteen inches apart, and three, 
inches in the row; and, as they advance, they are 
‘be topped as above, and sticked. Planted at 
Christmas, they require about eight weeks to 
bring fruit fit for the table, in a temperature as 
preferred above. Jn the open border, any of the 
sorts Will answer well. Rich light soil, well drained 
and sheltered, is best. ‘They may be planted in 
‘ows two feet apart, two inches asunder in’ the 
row, and two inches deep. It is seldom safe to 
have this plant, in leaf, unprotected, before the 


first of June, as the least frost would ruin all.—| 


They can be forwarded in any warm nook, plant- 
ed in pots, or on strips of turf, in a cold frame or 
matted bed; from which they can be easily re- 
noved, uninjured, to their final place of destina- 
‘on. ‘They must be stopped, sticked, and picked, 
s directed above for those in-doors. 

Isleworth, January 6, 1837. 


From L’ Echo du Monde Savant, April 12, 1837. 
THE INFLUENCE OF VAPOR ON VEGETATION. 


Messrs, Edwards and Colin have read, at the 
academy of Sciences, a third memoir on the in- 
Yenc of vapor on all the periods of vegetation. 
whe. observed, first, that the grains of winter 
—_ did not germinate in air, because they were 
inn nurated with moisture; but that the germina- 
ae which, when the grains are saturated with 
“elure, takes place in about eight days, happens 


shose plants that are not in flower when the frost | in from sixteen to twenty-four hours, if the grains 











are plunged partly in water. From much experi- 
ence, they have discovered that a temperature 
nearly constant (for example, that of a cellar of 
50° Fahr.) is better for germination than a more 
elevated, but variable, temperature; since the va- 
riations of temperature prevent the air trom being 
constantly saturated with moisture. It is worthy 
of remark, that the grains absorb more water in 
the latter case than when exposed to the unitorm 
temperature of a cellar. 

There are two conditions necessary for germi- 
nation to take place in air: first, a certain propor- 
tion of water in the grains; and, secondly, that the 
air surrounding them be in an extremely moist 
state. 

In air thus charged with moisture the grain com- 
mences by absorbing water; and, when, it has 
absorbed a sufficient quantity, if the temperature 
is constant, the air, still saturated with vapor, 
keeps the external membrane in a state of humid- 
ity, favorable to vegetaiion. If the humidity of 
the air varies, then the external membrane is not 
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humid enough to perform its functions, 

Messrs. Edwards and Colin have studied, ac- 
cording to these principles, the eflect of the ditfer- 
ent kinds of humid soil on germination; and, final- 
ly, they have determined the effects of air satura- 
ted with vapor on vegetation, and have arrived at 
the result, that this is the condition of the air the 
most favorable for almost all plants. 

In confirmation of this view, they have cited 
the observations made at Havanna by M. De la 
Sagra, and the practice in the stoves in England; 
where, by saturating the air with vapor, pine-ap- 
ples are obtained of the weight of 8 Ibs, 


From the Philosophical Journal, vol. xxii. p. 383., 1837. 


CONNEXION BETWEEN METEOROLOGY AND 
VEGETATION, 


‘“M. Boussingault has addressed a note to the 
Académie des Sciences of Paris, which is entitled 
‘Comparative Examination of the Meteorological 
circumstances under which our common grains 
(the Cerealia), turkey wheat (maize) and poia- 
toes, vegetate at the equator, and in the tempe- 
rate zone.’ Inthis examination, the author has 
first made investigations into the time which 
elapses between the first springing of the plant 
and its full maturity. He then determined the 
temperature of the space of time which separates 
these two extreme epochs of vegetable lite. By 
comparing these data concerning any given plant 
which is cultivated both in Europe and America, 
he arrives at this curious result: that the number 
of days that separate the commencement of ve- 
getation from its maturity is more considerable in 
proportion as the mean temperature under the in- 
fluence of which the plant grows is less; the du- 
ration of the vegetation will be equal, however 
different the climate may be, if this temperature 
is identical in the two places; and it will be shorter 
or longer, according as the mean heat of the pe- 
riod of time necessary for the accomplishment of 
the vegetation is itself greater or less; in other 
words, the duration of the vegetation appears to 
be in the inverse ratio of the mean temperatures, 
So that, if you multiply the number of days during 
which any given plant vegetates in these distant 
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climates by the mean temperature of the actual | his master’s permission) try some wood, cut into 
period of its vegetation, you will obtain numbers, | the form of tallies for pots, and also for plants in 


which are very nearly equal. This result is not 
only remarkable, insomuch as it seems to indicate 


that, under all climates, the same annual plant re- | 


ceives, in the course of its existence, an equal 


quansty of heat; but it leads also to a direct prac- | 


tical result, in enabling us to decide upon the pos- 


sibility of introducing any particular vegetable | 


into a country, as soon as we know the mean tem- 
perature of the months there.” 


From Loudon’s Gardener’s Magazine for June, 1837. 


KYVANIZING WOOD FOR GARDEN PURPOSES. 


By the Conductor. 


In vol. xi. p. 536, a short notice 1s given of the 
nature of Mr. Kyan’s process for the preservation, 
not only of every kind of wood, but also of every 


kind of vegetable fibre, whether ‘in the form of| 


cloth orcordage. ‘The object of Mr. Kyan’s com- 


position is, to effect for wood what tanning effects | 
for leather; and the chemical rationale of both | 


processes will be found given in the Architectural 
Magazine, vol. ii. p 236. During the last twelve- 
months, we have heard various accounts of the 
success of Mr. Kyan’s invention; and the general 


| the open air, and other specimens of the articles 

mentioned ahove; and we should like much if they 
would do so, and, in a year or two, let us know 
the result.! We intend ourselves to have some 
experiments tried ; an account of all of which 
with a particular account of the process, we shall 
give inthe Arboretum Britannicum. Inthe mean 
time, we should be glad to hear the experience of 
different persons on the subject, from different 
parts of the country. 


From Loudon’s Gardener’s Magazine, 
THE PALO DE VACA, OR COW TRER, 


Afier a variety of efforts, made through a con- 
siderable number of years, [ have at last succeed- 
ed in obtaining, through the kindness of Sir Ro- 
ibert Ker Porter, the fruit of that interesting and 
‘aluable production of the coast of Venezuela, 
which has acquired such celebrity from the traveis 
of Humboldt, and which furnishes such an abun- 
dant supply of vegetable milk to the thirsty pea- 
sants of those burning regions; I mean the palo de 
vaca, or cow tree, of which, I am inclined to suspect, 
‘there are, if not many different genera, at least 
some diversity of species. [ am led to this con- 





effect upon our minds, till lately, has been rather) clusion from the discrepancy between the account 
unfavorable towards its use, than otherwise. Mr. given of the tree, the fruit of which has been now 
D. Beaton, however, informs us that, while at|/sentto me, and that of the illustrious traveller 
Haffield, (which place he has just left, see p. 205.) | just mentioned; as, also, from the accounts for- 
he had an opportunity of using it, and seeing it| merly received from my valuable correspondent, 
used; and that he has formed a very favorable opi-| of the three milk trees, the popa, the lerio, and 
nion, at least as to the use which might be made | Jaulé growing in the forests of the Chord, along 
of it in gardening. He has had several deal | the banks of the river, near Citara, or Quibbo, the 
boards saturated with it, and tallies for naming, capital. 
vee cut out of them; and he has seen thinelm| [shall first transcribe the passage relating to the 
oards, which, afier being newly sawn up, had) sort now sent, and some other matters, from Sir 
been saturated with the composition, remain in| R. Ker Porter’s letter of the 22d of last March, 
the sun, ayainst a wall with a southern exposure, | from Caraccas: 
a whole summer, without shrinking or twisting in| “TI will not forget you on the subject of the Lirio 
the slightest degree. He recommends all boards | hermoso (Pancratium undulatum AHumb.) and will 
intended for hot-bed frames, plant-boxes, and all} write to a friend in the Tay to get some lirio bulbs. 
similar purposes, to be Kyanized; and we woula|T send you, with this, three seeds, or fruit, of the 
farther suegest, that the process should be extend- | palo de vaca, or milk tree: one of them is in its husk, 
ed to all kinds of rods and stakes used for tying| and the others are without it. I hope they will 
up plants, or for protecting single trees (such as| vegetate with you. The average temperature 
those recommended by Mr. Lawrence, p. 166.);| where these splended, lofiy, and umbrageous trees 
to all rods, twigs and boards used in summer- | grow, is from 70° to 76° of Fahrenheit, amidst 4 
houses, rustic vases, ornamental fences, and espa- | thick forest of other large trees, at an elevation ol 
lier rails; and to all basket-work, hampers, wicker | 3000 ft. above the level of the sea, in a soil black 
protectors for plants, &c. We would recommend | and rich, and containing a great degree of moisture 
all bass mats to be immersed in Kyan’s composi-| the whole year through.” — 
tion; all netting and canvass made of’ hemp or} As the work in which Humboldt speaks of this 
flax; and all garden lines, sash-lines, packthread | remarkable production of a bounteous Providence 
for tying plants, lists for nailing wall-trees, &ce.— | may not be accessible to all your numerous read- 
It is only necessary to send the articles which are | ers, I shall, for their information, extract from the 
to be Kyanized to the nearest Kyan’s tank, where | fourth volume of the English translation of bis 
the process will be effected in forty or fifty hours, at! Personal Narrative, p. 212, 213, &c.. the observa- 
a mere trifle of expense. ‘These tanks are now es- | tions of this distinguished travelier, which differ n 
tablished in various towns; and several gentlemen | some slight deyree from Sir Robert’s account, ant. 
have private tanks for their own use. If the be- | at the same time, furnish particulars which he did 
nefits to be derived from this composition come at) not feel it necessary to introduce: 
all near to what is held out by the patentee, by; “We returned from Puerto Cabello to the ¥" 
Dr. Birkbeck, and Dr. Dickson, in his late lectures | Jeys of Aragua, and again stopped at the planta- 
on the Botany of Architecture before the Insti- | tion of Barbula, by which the new road to Valet 
tute of British Architects, wood tanneries will! ciais traced. We had heard, several weeks before 
soon be as common as tanneries for leather.—| of’ a tree, the juice of which is a nourishing milk. 
There is a tank at Blackwall, where any gar-| It is called the cow tree; and we were assure that 
dener, within ten miles of London, may (with | the negroes of the farm, who drink plentifully 
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this vegetable milk, consider it as a wholesome | Dutchman, a passage that seems to have some 
aliment. All the milky juices of plants being | relation to the cow tree. “There exist trees,” 
acrid, bitter, and more orless poisonous, this asser- | says Laet (Desc. Ind. Oce., lib. 18, c. 4. ed. 1633, 
tion appeared to us more or less extraordinary; but | p. 672.,) “in the province of Cumana, the sap of 
we found, by experience, during our stay at Bar- | which resembles curdled milk, and atlords a salubri- 
hula, that the virtues of the palo de vaca had not | ous nourishment.” ‘ 
heen exaggerated, This fine tree rises like the} It is not here the solemn shades of forests, the 
hroad-leaved star apple. Hts oblong and pointed | majestic course of rivers, the mountains wrapped 
leaves, tough and alternate, are marked by lateral | in eternal frost, that excite our emotion. A few 
ribs, prominent at the lower surface, and parallel. | drops of vegetable juice recall to our minds all the 
They aresome of them 10 inches long. We did | power, fulness, and the fecundity of nature. On 
not see the flower: the fruit (from the specimen ; the barren flank of a rock grows a tree with coria- 
sent to me, about the size and shape of a necta- | ceous and dry leaves. Its large woody roots can 
rine) is somewhat fleshv, and contains one, and | scarcely penetrate into the stone. For several 
sometimes two, nuts. When incisions are made | months of the year not a single shower moistens 
in the trunk of the cow tree, it yields abundance | its foliage.. [ts branches appear dead and dried; 
of a glutinous milk, tolerably thick, destitute of all | but, when the trunk is pierced, there flows from it 
acrimony, and of au agreeable and balmy smell. | a sweet and nourishing milk. It is at the rising of 
it was oflered to us in the shell of the tuttono, or | the sun that this vegetable fountain is most abun- 
ealabash tree. We drank considerable quantities | dant. The blacks and natives are then seen has- 
of itin the evening before we went to bed, and | tening from all quarters, furnished with large bowls 
very early ia the morning, without feeling the | to receive the milk, which grows yellow, and 
least injurious effect. ‘The viscosity of this milk | thickens at its surface. Some empty their bowls 
alone renders it a little disagreeable. The negroes, | under the tree itsell; others carry the juice home 
and the free people, who work in the plantations, | to their children. We seem to see the family of @ 
drink it, dipping into it their bread of maize or cas- | shepherd who distributes the milk of his flock.” 
sivae The major domo of the farm told us that)| Humboldt speaks of the cow tree as growing 
the negroes grow sensibly fatter during the season | on the barren flank of a rock, where it has little 
when the palo de vaca furnishes them with most| soil, and less moisture. Sir Robert, on the con- 
milk. This juice, when exposed to the air, pre- | trary, says that it grows toa vast size in the depths 
sents at its surface, perhaps in consequence of the | of humid forests, where it enjoys a rich and fertile 
absorption of atmospheric oxygen, membranes of| soil. ‘The nature of the locality will account for 
astrongly animalised substance, yellowish, stringy, | the difference in the statements. In Kunth’s des- 
aad resembling acheesy substance. These mem- | cription I have introduced those points in which he 
branes, separated from the restof the more aqueous | seems to differ from my specimen: the point of at- 
liquid, are elastic almost like caoutchouc; but they | tachment of the footstalk (which is broken off) is 
undergo, in time, the same phenomena of putre- | deeply sunk in the body of the first, giving it al- 
faction as gelatine. The people call the coagu- | most the appearance of being hearted; the equato- 
lum that separates by the contact of the air, cheese. | rial diameter (if [ may use the expression) ex- 
This coagulum grows sour in the space of five or|ceeds the polar, or that measured in the di- 
six days, as [ observed in the small portions which | rection of the insertion of the footstalk; the 
lcarried to Nueva Valencia. The milk, contain- | former measuring 2 inches,. the latter 17 inches 
edin astopped phial, had deposited a little eoagu- | only: hence its shape is more that of an oblate 
lum; and, far from becoming fietid, it exhaled con-| spheroid, or, rather, approaches to reniform.— 
stantly a balsamic odor. ‘The fresh juice, mixed ‘The form of the specimen sent, on the con- 
with cold water, was scarcely coagulated at all; | trary, approaches nearer to a sphere, being near- 
but, on the contact of nitric acid, the separation of | ly 7 of an inch in its polar, and somewhat less 
the viscous membranes took place. |than in its equatorial, diameter; it has, also, a ci- 
“The extraordinary tree of which we have been | ca‘rix at its base, as though it had been attached to 
speaking appears to be peculiar to the Cordillera ,a dissepiment. | 
of the coast, particularly from Barbula tothe Lake! In order to give a conneeted view of all the in- 
of Maracaybo. Some stocks of it exist near the | formation I possess on the subject of this interest- 
vlage of San Mateo (where the Victoria wheat | ing tree, I shall now extract the particulars fur- 
'scultivated;) and, according to M. Bredemeyer, | nished to me by Mr. ‘Thomas Higson, in a letter, 
Whose travels have so much enriched the fine hot- | dated Carthagena, May 16, 1824, eleven years 
houses of Schénbrunn and Vienna, in the valley | ago. 
o! Caueagua, three days’ journey east of Carac-| Mr. Eligson states, that this tree abounds in the 
cas. This naturalist found, like us, that the vege- | deep and humid forests of the provinces of Choco 
whle milk of the palo de vaca had an agreeable | and Popayan, on both sides of the line; but states 
“sie and an aromatic smell. At Caucagua, the!that he had not been fortunate enough to see the 
Natives call the tree that furnishes this nourishing | flowers. He then gives some extracts from his 
ce, the milk tree (_4rbol de Leche.) They pro- | Journals of the date of May 7, 1822, from which 
“slo recognise, from the thickness and color of} it appears that, during the intermission of an at- 
‘ie loliage, the trunks that yield the most juice. as | tack of intermittent fever, he accompanied the Al- 
‘he herdsman distinguishes, from external signs, a |caide and two other gentlemen from the town of 
00d milch cow. No botanist has hitherto known | Quibdo, onan excursion ubout twelve miles up the 
“i existeuce of this plant, of which it is easy to |river, to examine the cow tree, which is there 
Procure the parts of fructification. It appears, ac- | known by the name of Popa; the milky juice of 
i M. Kunth, to belong to the Sapéta fa- | which is procured by the Indians from incisions 
= ong after my return to Kurope, I found, | made in the trunk, and by the jaguars, or wild ti- 
i the description of the West Indies by Laet, a | gers, by lacerating the bark with their claws; and 
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he confirms Humboldt’s accounts of' its nutritive 
qualities, by remarking on the improved condition 
of both men and brutes during the season in 
which this milk is had in greatest abundance; al- 
though, he observes, ‘the better conditioned inha- 
bitants, timid of its effects, and having other food, 
make no other use of it than to besmear straws to 
catch parrots, by placing them across their nests; 
and, by boiling it with the gum of the mangle 
tree (7), tempered with wood ashes, producing a 
glue impervious to moisture.” 

He then proceeds to state, that they obtained 
abundance of the milk, which he describes as be- 
ing aromatic, sweet, of the thickness of good 
cream, aud so white as to stain substances on which 
it fell pretty durably. He says, that it mixed as 
readily with spirits as cow’s milk, and, either with 
it or with water, formed an agreeable beverage, of 
which they drank freely without injury. They 
cut down one of the trees, which he describes as 
being the lofiiest of the forest, in order to obtain 
specimens, and found that the timber was white, 
with a fine grain, proper for boards or shingles. 
The flowers, which he was informed were very 
showy, were gone; but the branches were loaded 
with fruit, of about a month old, growing in clus- 
ters from the ale of the leaves: they were seab- 
rous, and about the size of small nutmegs. The 
leaves he describes as standing on short footstalks, 
coriaceous, hearted at the base, and marginate, or 
sometimes pointed at their summit: they were, he 
says, covered over, to a considerable extent, with 
large semi-globular glands. He considers this tree 
as different from Humboldt’s palo de vaca; which 
latter he supposes to be the same with that called 
lyria in the Checo. In a further part of his letter, 
he speaks of some of the fruit of the popa gath- 
ered by himself in the wood of the Esca, adjoin- 
ing Citara, or Quibdo, which he sent to our com- 
mon friend Mr. Watts; and which, although he 
was uncertain how far they were sufficiently ma- 
ture to germinate, were sufficient, he observed, to 
show that it was not a drupe, but a berry. It ap- 
pears to me not improbable, although the observa. 
tion seems to have escaped even the penetration of 
Humboldt, that the Chichiuhalquehuitl of the 
Mexicans, spoken of by Humboldt in the 2d vol. 
of his Researches, p. 32, on the authority of the 
Codex Vaticanus Anon., No. 3738, is a species of 
‘the palo devaca. The MS. quoted contains, as he 
informs us, several curious figures; and, among the 
rest, one of the Chichiuhalquehuitl, tree of milk, 
or celestial tree, that distils milk from the extremi- 
ty of its branches, and around which infants are 
seated who expired a few days after their birth. 

Besides the popa and the lyria, Mr. Higson 
speaks of another tree, the milk of which is not 
so palatable, although yielded in far greater abun- 
dance. The milk of this tree, which is called 
sandé, is thinner than the former, of a bluish cast, 
like skimmed milk, not so pleasant to the taste, and 
not employed for food; but, in every other respect, 
closely resembling Humboldt’s tree, rising, as Mr. 
Higson says, like a broad-leaved star apple (Chery- 
sophyllum Cainiio), with alternate leaves seated 
on short petioles, 10 in. or 12 in. long, oblong, 
ovate, and sharp-pointed, with the veins alternate, 
and ferruginous underneath. The milk of this 
tree, inspissated in the lees, acquires the color and 
consistence of a black gum, prized as a medicine, 
especially for external use in splenitis and pleuritis. 
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ee 
Such is the estimation in which it is held, that jy 
sells, even in the vale of the Cauca, for a dollar 
the pound weight. 

Thus, hesides the palo de vaca of Humboldt, the 
locality of which appears to be limited to. the Cop. 
dillera of the coast, we have here (if we can de 
pend upon’ Mr. Higson’s account) three other dis. 
tinct milk trees, yielding a liquor more or less pota. 
ble, and applicable to various other uses, beiony. 
ing, possibly, to the same genus, or forming dis. 
tinct genera of the same family, together with, 
perhaps, a fourth to be yet sought for amidst the 
unexplored parts of Mexico, and thus giving a fip 
wider range to this valuable production than that 
assigned by Humboldt. 


From the Southern Agriculturist, 


ON THE INFLUENCE OF S&URNT EARTH ox 
THE QUANTITY OF SPIRIT IN WINE, 


Columbia, June 17, 1837. 


Mr. Editor.—I saw accidentally, a French ne- 
riodical, ‘‘Journal de Connoissancs Usuelles aii 
Pratiques, &c.” a very interesting publication, 
One article in it particularly attracted my atien- 
tion, and [ translate it into English, to be inser'ed 
in your Southern Agriculturist, if you think it 
worthy of it. : 

Yours, respectfully, 
N. Hersemont. 


By Mr. Jules Pagezy. 


Chemical experiments have proven that the 
quantity of alcohol furnished by wine, is always 
in proportion to the quantity of mucilage and sar- 
charine matter, (mucoso sueré) contained in the 
juice of the grapes. The soil, climate, and the 
kind of grape, exercise, in this respect on wine, a 
considerable influence, which is, however, modl- 
fied by the exposition, the age of the vine. or the 
manures it receives. It has been asserted that an- 
imal manures, by increasing the products, impair 
the quality of the wine, and diminish the ordinary 
quantity of saccharine matter in the must. Min- 
eral manures, such as ashes, lime, &c., are too lit- 
tle used in our part of the country, (the south of 
France, ) because their influence on the produc- 
tion’of alcohol has not been proved. Here are two 
observations which might prove that their use 
may offer advantageous results in argilaceous 
soils, which constitute a great part of the wine dis- 
trict in the south of France. 

In 1831, I cleared, pared and burnt the edges of 
a vineyard, planted in the kind called “Pique- 
poule,”’ of the age of from 10 to 12 years. ‘The 
burnt earth was put during the winter, at the feet 
of the vines. The crop of wine in 1832, yielded 
306 Ibs. of alcohol per muid, of 90 veltes, about 
680 litres (a) Mr. Claparéde, the elder, a dis- 
tiller at Montpellier, bought it of me, taking this 
yield of spirits for the basis of the price, which 
was ten francs per muid more than the usual price 
of commerce. I was astonished at the great qual 
tity of spirits which this wine contained, and I ex- 
plained this fact by attributing it to the exposition © 
the vineyard, which is most favorable; but I ha 
this year, to seek other causes of a result, mor 
extraordinary than that which I have just stated. 

In the vicinity of the vineyard [ have aw 
of, there was uncultivated land, that I cleare 
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pared and burnt. After having raised on it a crop 
of wheat, I planted this piece in a kind of vine 
called“ Aremon.” ‘The vines were rooted plants. 
‘These vines grew Most vigorously ; and this year, 
g setérées, (about 1 hectare, 60 ares) being 4 
years old, and 20 sé1érées (about 4 hectares) being 


3 years old, produced about 36 muids of wine, | 


without including about 4 muids of rotten grapes, 
which had to be abandoned. The vines, 4 years 
old, produced more than 2 muids per seterée of 29 
ares, and those three vears old about one muid per 
corer. (6) The vintage took place from the 
aist to the 23d of September. Every body knows 
how the last year was unfavorable to the perlect 
maturity of the grapes. ‘Therefore, seeing the 
considerable quantity of fruit produced by these 
young vines, | was convinced that the wine pro- 
duced by it would be very weak. [cannot ex- 
press what was my surprize, when [ had obtained 
the full conviction, that notwithstanding this cause, 
and that no less powerful one of the atmospheri- 
eal circumstances, the quantity of alcohol contain- 
edin the wine, was, on the contrary, very great. In 


fact t yielded per muid—the wine which had been | 


one night only inthe vat afier the grapes had 
heen crushed—-252 Ibs. (French, about 294 Ibs, 
Euglish.) Wine termented in the vat, (the length 
of time not specified) 256 lbs. and that from the 
press, 235 Ibs. 

Mr. Chassefiére, a distiller at Montpellier bought 
this wine of me, which he distilled. Being still 
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| English. ‘The muid about 150 gallons, the velte 
‘about two gallons, and the litre about one quart. 
| This, then, gives 344 Ibs. of alcohol to 180 gal- 
lons of wine. This is only an approximation of 
the reduction of measures of France to the Eng- 
lish. IT have not books at hand to enable me to 
get nearer. 

(6.) The author of this article has somewhat 
mingled the new decimal weieht and measures 
adopted in France, during the Revolution, with 
the measures of particular districts of the country. 
1 cannot ascertain the meaning of setérée, nor the 
exact contents of the muid he alludes to, as it is 
not the same all over France. This prevents our 
knowing the precise produce of the vineyards. 
The principal object, however, is obtained, of 
showing the advantageous effects of the burnt 
earth on the production of the vine. We have 
the less reason to doubt this effect, that it is well 
known that voleanic soils are celebrated for 
| the strength and richness of the wines which they 
produce ; and the adding of burnt earth to the nat- 
jural soil, brings it in some small degree, to the 
condition of voleanic soils. ‘This kind of amelio- 
ration, has also the great advantage over or- 
dinary manures, that it introduces neither weeds 
nor grass in the fields improved by it. ‘This arti- 
‘cle was thought the more interesting, that although 
| given only for the benefit of the vine cultivator, it 
'may also be as highly beneficial to almost all 
|other kind of cultures. ‘There is very little doubt 





under the persuasion, that I could attribute this | that in many situations it would be highly benefi- 
result only to the exposition of the vineyard, [| cial to the cotton culture. ‘The naming. particu- 
submitted to the experiment some of the “Pique- | larly the cultivation of cotton here, offers me an 


poule,” the crop of which bad been gathered in 
the beginning of October, the produce of’ the vine- 
yard, [have already noticed, and from six sétérées 
of plants 4 years old, placed in a soil which had 
nothad the benefit of the paring and burning. 
This wine only yielded 240 Ibs of alcohol. The 
exposition was the same, the maturity of the 
grapes more perfect for the “Pique-poule,” than 
forthe “Aremon,” which had been gathered ear- 
lier on account of the rot which had already al: 
ecled a great portion of the grapes. ‘The ages 
ol the vines were the same, and yet the difference 
Was 22 ibs. of spirits per muid in the wine made 
ithe same manner. I then recollected the wine 
oi the “ Pique-poule,” sold to Mr. Claparéde in 
1832. On referring to my books, [ found that the 
year which had preceded this vintage, the vine- 
yin had been manured with the burnt earth. I 
‘ien found that the same cause had produced the 
sume effect, 

Experiments often repeated can alone give cer- 

“ily to the facts that T advance, but they have 

reared to me sufficiently important to claim the 
“er of our cultivators. Burnt earth gives 

he: an uncommon vigor. Should not their 
abet more general, if we can acquire the 
ty of * at, with the quantity of wine, the quan- 

thee aur is also increased? T engage the 
me eh the vineyards to make experiments 
ny} [wt the solution of this important question, 

on ye terse to continue mine, and to impart the 
ena — it be, to the soriety. My mos! 

lee esire being that of contributing to the 

ety of the truth. —(Soe. dzr. Hérault.) 


Notes by the T'ranslator. 


t 


opportunity to recommend to the perusal of cotton 
planters, a very excellent article on the subject of 
the rot in cotton, by Dr. Robert R. Harden.* It 
is one of the most judicious selections in the Sou- 
thern Agriculturist for the present month, page 
305. Very little doubt can be entertained that Dr. 
Harden has discovered the true cause of the rot in 
cotton, and the remedy is most obvious. ‘The ag- 
ricu!tors of the southern states are much indebted 
to the indefatigable and judicious exertions of this 
gentleman, not only for this, but for many other 
valuable communications, which have been no- 
ticed from his pen, for many years past. 


From the Quarterly Journal of Agriculture for June, 1837. 


EXPERIMENT IN FEEDING CATTLE ON DIF- 
FERENT DESCRIPTIONS OF FOOD. 


By Mr. Robt. Stephenson, Whitelaw, Haddington. 


The cattle selected for this experiment were 
oxen rising two years old, and bred on the same 
farm. ‘Their live-weights were ascertained at tbe 
beginning, during different periods, and at the end 
of the experiment. They were divided into three 
lots of six beasts each, and placed in open courts 
with sufficient sheds and stalls, and small mangers 
fitted up for corn and linseed cake. A correct ac- 
count was kept of the weight of food consumed 
by each lot. Lot Ist were allowed linseed cake, 
bruised beans, and bruised oats, in addition to 
what turnips they could consume: and, for the last 
twenty-four days of the experiment, 20 Ib. of po- 





* Re-published in the Farmers’ Register, p. 22, vol, 





(4. ) 306 lbs. French weight is about 344 lbs. 
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tatoes per day were given to each beast. Lot 2d 
received the same allowance with the exception of 
linseed-cake; and, for the last twenty-four days 
they got only 10 Ib. of potatoes, each beast, per day. 
And the 3d lot were ied on turnips alone. None 
of the lots were allowed hay. ‘The objects of this 
experiment are, first: to compare cattle fed partly 
on linseed cake with those which had none; se- 
condly, to compare those fed partly on corn with 
those which had none; and, thirdly, to compare 
those fed solely on turnips with those which had 
different sorts of food. From former trials we are 
inclined to believe that cattle consume food in pro- 
portion to their weights when nearly alike in con- 
dition. We theretore resolved, in this experiment, 
to divide the eighteen cattie, so as to confirm or 
refute this belief: They had been all kept in the 
same manner since they were calved, and were 
pretty much alike in condition, although varying 
considerably in weight. The six heaviest cattle, 
weighing in live-weight 486 imperial stones, were 
selected for Jot first; the next six heaviest of 443 
stones, constituted lot second; and the six lightest, 
made lot third, were 346} stones. ‘These weights 
Were ascertained on the 23d November, 1834, 
when the experiments began afier the cattle had 
been in the court- yard from 20th September, 1834, 
and all fed on the same kind of food, namely, 
common white globe turnips. ‘The white turnips 
given during the experiment were of good quali- 
ty, raised with dung upon a rather stiff soil, and 
estimated about 20 tons per acre, their gravity on 
the 19th November, 1834, being 897.4 oz. per cu- 
bic foot. The Swedish turnips were also of good 
quality, grown on good clayey Joam, 20 tons per 
acre by weight and measurement, their gravity 
being 1030 oz. per cubic foot on 19th November; 
but they had lost weight for bulk considerably by 
the 17th March following, when the last were 
raised from the ground, being then only 976.9 oz. 
per cubic foot. ‘The white turnips used before the 
experiment commenced on 23d November, 1834, 
were raised with bone manure, and rather inferior 
in quality, being only on 19th November, 774 oz. 
per cubic foot. With these preliminary observa- 
tions, we will proceed to state the particulars of the 
experiment. 


1, Food consumed by each beast of lot Ist— 


13 cwt. 1 qr. 16 Ib. white turnips from 
224 November, to 3d December, 
1834, ten days, being 150 1b. per day 
at 3d. per cwt. 

30 Ib. bruised beans, for 10 days, being 
3 lb. per day at 13s. per boll, allow- 
ing 60 lb. to the bushel, 

40 Ib. linseed-cake, for 10 days, being 
4 lb. per day at $d. per lb. or £7 per 
ton, 

25 ewt. 3 qr. 20 lb. Swedish turnips, 
from 3d December to 25th December, 
1834, 22 days, being 132 |b. per day, 
at 4d per cwt. 

88 Ib. linseed cake, for 22 days, 4 Ib. per 
day, at 3d per lb. 

66 lb. bruised beans, for 22 days, being 
3d per day, 

69 cwt. 0 qrs. 21 lb. Swedish turnips, 
being 123 Ib. per day for 63 days, 


£0 





Carry forward, £1 





ee 


———a 


Brought forward, £1 § 9 


from 25th December, 1834, to 261th 
February, 1835, 

189 |b. bruised beans, for 63 days, be- 
ing 3 lb. per day, 

126 Ib. bruised oats, for 63 days, being 
2 |b. per day, at 20s. per qr., say 42 
lb. per bushel, 

189 |b. linseed cake, for 63 days, being 
3 lb.* per day, 

21 cwt. 2 qrs. 2 lb. Swedish turnips, be- 
ing 100 Ib. per day, from 26th Feb- 
ruary to 22d March, 24 days, 

480 lb. potatoes, for 24 days, being 20 
lb. per day, at 6s. per boll of 4 ewt. 

72 |b. bruised beans, for 24 days, be- 
ing 3 lb. per day, 

48 |b. oats, for 24 days, being 2 ib. per 
day, 

72 Ib. linseed cake, for 24 days, being 
3 |b. per day, 


1 3 03 
0 10 2 


076 
Oll 9 


072 
0 6 5 
0 313 
GO 2 10 
0 46 


Total cost of feeding one beast of lot lst £5 2 7 


2. Food consumed by each beast of 


14 cwts. 1 qr. 24 lb. turnips, being 162 
lb. per day, for 10 days, at 3d. percwt. 

30 Ib. bruised beans, for 10 days, be- 
ing 3 |b. per day, 

29 cwt. 1 qr. 24 lb. Swedish turnips, be- 
ing 150 |b. per day for 22 days, at 4d. 
per cwt. 

66 Ib. bruised beans, for 22 days, being 
3 |b. per day, 

67 cwt. 2 qrs. Swedish turnips, being 
120 Ib. per day for 63 days, 

189 Ib. bruised beans, for 63 days, be- 
ing 3 lb. per day, 

126 Ib. oats, for 63 days, being 2 Ib. per 
day, 

24 cwt. 2 qrs. 16 Ib. Swedish turnips, 
being 115 Ib. per day, for 24 days, 
240 Ib. potatoes, for 24 days, being 10 

lb. per day, 

72 |b. bruised beans, for 24 days, being 
3 Ib. per day, 

48 |b. oats, for 24 days, being 2 Ib. per 
day, 


lot 2d— 


0 3 
0 1 


09 
0 3 
1 2 
0 10 
07 
0 8 
0 3 
0 3 10} 
0 2 10} 


—— 


Total cost of feeding one beast oflot 2d. £3 17 0 
3. Food consumed by each beast of lot 3d— 


11 cwt. 3 qrs. 14 Ib. white turnips, he- 


ing 113 lb. per day for 10 days, at 3d. 
£ 


per cwt. 
22 cwt. 2 qrs. 10 lb. Swedish turnips, 


being 115 lb. per day for 22 days, at , 


4d. per cwt. 

64 cwt. 2 qrs. 21 Ib. Swedish turnips 
being 115 Ib. per day for 63 days, 
19 cwt. 2 qrs. 24 lb. Swedish turnips, 
being 92 |b. per day for 24 days, 


0 21} 


7 6 
1 6j 
0 6 & 


a 


Total cost of feeding one beast of lot 3d, £1 18 1 


Abstract of Cost of Keep. 


Lot Ist, 119 days, £5 2 7 = 6.0343 shillingé 


per week. 


ee 


aed 





*It will be observed that the linseed cake has = 
reduced from 4 Ib. to 3 Ib. per day, because the ca 
on being allowed oats in addition to the beans, 
not eat more than 8 Ib. of linseed cake per day: 
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—— om 7 i - = 
Lot. 2d, 119 days, 3.17 O = 4.5294 shillings] at 6s. per stone. £8 9 8} 
per week. J Increased value of carcass of 326 stones 
Lot 34, ae ye 118 74= 2.2712 shillings| at 6d. per stone, 5 13 0 
r week. iinaiaihatapibadias 
. Improvements in Live Weight. Increase of value from feeding, £14 2 84 
aiieinail Deduct cost of keep of each beast, 

Lot First. | Lor seconp. } Lor Tuirp. £1: 18: 7h by 6, 11 11 Th 

S38 $3 33 $s } ~3 | os. Profit on feeding of lot 34, £2 11 1 

eS | ELs| F2) ESE eS] £8 Being £22: 1: 1 per cent. 

23 Bes aE|- ze == | £22) Thus, when turnips alone wereused, a profit of 22 
eee : aan me . per cent. was realized; when corn was used alon 
Deas, © | 590 | 34 | 469. | 26 343| 8 with turnips, the profit was diminished to 8} per 
Jan. 24, 1835,| 554 | 34 | 4994] 304 | 375°] 904 | cent.; but when still more expensive food was 
Peb. 2, | eo) eT BY a2 | 82,] 24. J used, that is, corn and linseed cake, along with 
ase. : ei turnips and potatoes, a loss was sustained of no 
Total improv less than 12,3, per cent. 
ment in se- 108 101 49 'T'wo pairs of the above cattle were selected and 

= exhibited at the Local Show in this county, and 


— 


We have thus obtained data on which we can 
ascertain whether the foregoing methods of feed- 
ig of cattle can be practised without loss. 

We regret that we are unable to present the 
amount of the beef, tallow, and hides, of all the 
cattle in this experiment when killed, having only 
obtained a correct return of four of them, which 
were slaughtered by Mr. M. Hutchison, Leith. 
Butas we have ascertained pretty accurately the 
dead weight of cattle, trom a number of experi- 
ments on those of like condition and age, by mul- 
tiplying the live weight by the decimal .571, we 
shall apply this rule to the live weights in the 
above table, in order to ascertain the quantity, and 
estimate the value, of the beef produced; and we 
shall add 6d. per stone to the beef, being its in- 
creased value by feeding at the end of the experi- 
ment. The tallow is about ;3, of the live weight, 
or that multiplied by .08 will give the nett weight 
of the tallow. ‘The hide is about ;2, part of the 
live weight, or that multiplied by .05 will give the 
nett weight of the hide; and the live weight multi- 
plied by .28, will give the weight of the entrails and 


reluse, 


Lot Ist, subjected to these rules, stands thus: 


Improvement in live weight, 108 stones 
. equal 61 stones, 10 Ib. beef, at 6s. 


per stone. 
lncreased value of the carcass of 339 


stones, at 6d. per stone. 


£18 10 3} 
8 9 6 





Increase of value from feeding, £26 19 91 


Deduct cost of keep of each beast, 
£5:2:7 by 6, 


30 15 6 











} : Loss on feeding lot Ist, £3 15 8% 
Being £12: 6: 0} per cent. 
} Lot 21—Improvement of live weight, 
101 stones, equal 57 stones, 10 Ib. 
i beel, at 6s. per stone, £17 6 3} 
7 iereased value of carcass of 310 
Stones, at 6d. per stone. 715 0 
~ Increase of value from feeding, £25 1 3 
: “duet cost of keep of each beast, 
£3, 17s. by 6, 23 2 0 
‘a | Profit on feeding lot 2d, £1 19+ 34 
le tring £8: 10: 1 per cent. : 
ws od— 





mprovement of live weight, 
Stones, equal 28 stones, 4 Ib. beef’ 








gained the first prizes as the best beasts bred 1n the 
county. One pair belonged to lot Ist, and the 
other pair had one beast from lot Ist, and another 
from lot 2d. ‘They were sold on the ground for 
£20 a-piece. ‘Their live and dead weights were 
respectively as follows:—No. 1, live weight 112 
stones; dead weight of beet, 66 stones, 2 lb; tal- 
low, 8 stones 10 Ib.; hide, 5 stones 11 Ib.; other 
offals, 32st.51b. No.2, (from lot 2d,) live weight 
100 stones; dead weight of beef, 58 stones, 6 [b.; 
tallow, 7 stones 7 |b.; hide, 4 stones 12 |b.; other 
offals, 29 stones, 3 lb. No. 3, live weight 103 
stones; dead weight of beef, 62 stones, 3 )b.; tal- 
low, 9stones; hide, 4 stones 12 |b.; other offals, 26 
stones 13 lb. No. 4, live weight 109 stones; dead 
weight of beef 62 stones, 4 lb.; tallow, 9 stones, 4 
lb.; hide, Smones, 12 Ib.; other offals, 31 stones, 
8 Ib. 

We shall give another view of the subject by 
estimating the cost of producing a lb. of live 
weight. 


Lot Ist cost 4.884 pence for every Ib. of iacreased 
live weight. 

Lot 2d cost 3.92 pence for every Ib. of increased 
live weight. 

Lot 3d cost 4.39 pence for every Ib. of increased 
live weight. 


We are not aware that any one has hitherto at- 
tempted to assign the separate agency of each kind 
of food in the production of live weight, when 
more kinds than one are employed in the feeding 
of cattle. Could this be done in a satisfactory 
manner, the question would at once be set at rest-— 
Which food was the most profitable? We have 
already stated the cost of producing 1 Ib. of’ live 
weight in each of the three lots of cattle in this 
experiment, where it appears thatthe joint agency 
of turnips and corn is the cheapest of the three. 
But we ave not prepared to say that the like re- 
sult will be uniformly obtained, because, although 
observing the improvement in live weight of a con- 
siderable number of cattle on a given quantity of 
turnips to be, on an average, an increase of 1 Ib. 
of live weight for every 90 lb. of turnips, under 
good management, and with good cattle, yet we 
have seen cattle which did not improve 1 !b. of 
live weight for every 1000 Ib. of turnips. By thie 
experiment, lot 3d only increased a Ib. of live 
weight for every 116 lb. of turnips; and it will be 
observed, from what cause we know not, that for 
the first thirty-two days of this experiment, this 
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lot increased only S stones. Now, for forty-six | them from 10th December 33 !b. of oats and be 
days immediately preceding 23d November, 1834. ; and 35 lb. of hay each per day. And, in ore, 
the beginning of the experiment, these same six | that a comparison may be made with the lot Js of 
cattle increased 48} stones, or 113 |b. each beast; | our experiment, we will state the improvement jp 
while, from atrial made for eight days, from 7ih | live weight as near the same period as the dates of 
till 14th November, inclusive, they consumed | weighing will admit. The live weight of the 
160.85 |b. each per day of common turnips (white | three cattle on the 25th November, was 278 stones 
globe,) which gave only 65.47 Ib, of turnips to a | andon the 3lst March 338 stones, being an jin, 
lb. of increased live weight. But, avoidinglength- | crease of 65 stones, or 213 stones each, in 127 days. 
ened details of other experiments, we will assume | while by our experiment, lot Ist, in 119 days gained 
90 Ib. of turnips, as being equal to the production | only 18 stones each, being a difference of 3: stones 
of’ 1 Ib, of increased live weight, and from this da- | in favor of last season. A pair this season also 
tum, endeavor to ascertain the agency of each dil- | gained the prize as the best beasts bred in the 
ferent kind of food employed in the feeding of lots | county, against others which had been fed on as 
Ist and 2d. We shall begin with lot 2d, and di- | much linseed cake as they could eat. Our pair of 
vide 6 times 15,226, the quantity of turnips cousum- | two years’ old were sold, 16th May, 1836, for £55, 
ed by this lot, by 90, and the quotient is 1014 Ib. of | 10s. We were at very great pains in the keeping 
live weight, as having been produced from the | of our two-year old cattle this season, having cut 


ane, 


agency of turnips. Lot 2d, also, consumed 1440 | 
Ib. potatoes. We say that 40 lb. of potatoes will | 
yield 1 lb. of increased live weight, the result will | 
therefore be 1440 divided by 40, equal 36 Ib. of live | 
weight as having been produced from the agency | 
of potatoes; therefore 1015 add 36 equal 1051, 
and the remainder, 363 lb. as having been produc- 
ed by the agency of corn, which make up 1414 
lb. the total increase of live weight. 
Lot Ist, by the same rule, stands thus:— 
14,563 by 6, equal 87,378, divided by 90, equal 970 
lb. of live weight, by the agency of’ turnips. 
480 by 6, equal 2880, divided by 40, equal 72 |b. of 
live weight, by the agency of potatoes. 
531 by 6, equa! 3186, divided by 8.77, equal 363 Ib. 


of live weight, by the agency of corn, 





389 by 6, equal 2334, divided by 21.81, equal 107|b. 
of live weight, by the agency of linseed cake. 
The cost of producing a pound of increased live 

weight by the above data is— 

90 |b. of turnips at 4d. per ewt., equal 3.2142 pence. 

40 Ib. of potatoes at ls. 6d. per cwt., equa! 6.4285 
pence, 

8.77 |b. of corn at 3s. 3d. per bushel of 60 Ib., equal 
5.7 pence. 

21.81 Ib. of linseed cake at $d. per Ib., equal 
16.3575 pence. 


Although we have assumed, in the above calcu- 
lations, that 40 Ib. of potatoes are equal to 90 Ib. of 
turnips in the production of live weight, we are far 
from believing that proportion correct in point of 
fact. On the contrary, we should say, that 90 Ib. 
of turnips are fully equal to 70 Ib. of potatoes, and 
that the latter is perhaps the most expensive food 
usually given to cattle; and certainly, so long as 
potatoes fetch ls. 6d. per cwt. in the market, cattle 
on that food will soon, to use a familiar phrase, 
‘seat off their own heads.”” When any other food 
than turnips is desired for feeding cattle, we would 
recommend bruised beans, as being the most effi- 
cient and least expensive; on this account, we 
would prefer bruised beans alone to distillery offal. 
As regards linseed cake, or even potatoes, they are 
not to be compared to beans. In confirmation of 
this opinion, we may be permitted to state shortly 
the improvement made by three cattle last season, 
1835-6, of the same age and sort, indeed own 
brothers, to three of the cattle in lot Ist of our ex- 
periment. They were fed on white turnips until 
27th January, and afier that date on Swedish; and, 
as we meant then to compete for the prize given 
or the best beasts bred in the county, we allowed 





all the turnips for them, white as well as Swedish, 
We have always been in the habit of cutting the 
Swedish turnips, but never till this season did we 
cut the white also. In conclusion, on this part of 
our subject, we give it as our opinion, that who- 
ever feeds cattle on turnips alone will have no rea- 
son, on the score of profit, to regret their not hav- 
ing employed more expensive auxiliaries to hasten 
the fattening process, This opinion has not been 
rashly adopted. but has been confirmed by a more 
extended and varied experience in the feeding of 
cattle than has fallen to the lot of most men, 

That cattle consume food something neagly in 
proportion to their weights, we have very little 
doubt, provided they have previously been fed in 
the same manner, and are nearly alike in condi- 
tion. Age, sex, and kind, have little influence in 
this respect, as the quantity of food consumed de- 
pends much on the length of time the beast has 
been fed, and on the degree of maturity at which 
the animal has arrived—hence the great difficulty 
of selecting cattle fit for experimenting upon. To 
explain our meaning by an example, we would say 
that two cattle of the same weight, and which had 
been previously kept for a considerable time on s- 
milar food, would consume abont the same quanti- 
ty. But, on the contrary, should two beasts of the 
same weights be taken, the one fat and the other 
lean, the lean beast would eat twice or perhaps 
thrice as many turnips as the fat one—more espe- 
cially, if the fat one had been for some time previ- 
ously fed on the same food, as cattle eat gradually 
less food until they arrive at maturity, when they 
become stationary in their appetite. We have had 
great experience in feeding stock, and have con 
ducted numbers of experiments on that subject 
with all possible care, both in weighing the catil 
alive, and the whole food administered to them, 
and in every experiment we made, we discovere 
something new. But we have seen enough 1 
convince us that were the art of feeding better Un 
derstood, a great deal more beef and mutton aight 
be produced from the same quantity of food than 8 
generally done. 

We had on turnips, at the time we were ve 
ducting the foregoing experiments, 5 queys of t : 
same ave and sort as the 18 stots, also 20 three 
year old stots, such as are bred on the Perthsiim 
braes, in one court, and 14 Fife stots in anol 
court. Five of an average size and weight, ~ 
each of the lots of Perthshire and Fife stots, W° 
selected, and their live weights ascertained.? 


the turnips consumed by them weighed. They 
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were weighed on 25th December, and the quanti- 
ties of turnips consumed were ascertained from an 
average of the weeks previous and subsequent to 
thatday. ‘The result was as follows:—Ffor every | 
stone they were of live weight, the cattle consum- 
el of Swedish turnips each day, the Perthshire 
stots 1.961 Ib.;_ the Fife ditto 1.781 1b.; the two- 
vear old quevs 1.8881 Ib.; lot 3d of our experiment, 
fed on turnips alone, 1.948 lb.; lot 2d of our expe- 
riment, assuming the value of the food other than | 
turnip, as stated in the previous part of this paper, | 
23: lot Ist of our experiment, under the same con- 
dition as lot 2d, 2.07. We must not be under- 
stood as presenting the above ratio of weight of 
beasts to weight of turnips as uniform. On the 
contrary, the ratio varies according to condition and 
food; we took the ratio at the end of December 
asa medium period. These same cattle, in the 





beginning of November previous, when on com- 
mon white turnips, consumed them in the follow- 
ing ratio:—The Perthshire stots 2.7 |b.; the Fife 
stots 2.61. Lot Ist of our experiment, when on 





turnips alone, before the experiment, 2.28; lot 2d | 
under the same conditions, 2.8; and lot 3d under | 
the same conditions 2.772. No note was taken of 
the white turnips consumed by the quevs. It is 
not uncommon for a lean beast to consume more 
than a fourth part of his own weight of food every 
day, while a very fat one will not consume one- 
tenth, We kept two of the cattle of lot 3d until 
the end of December, 1835, when their live weights 
were increased to nearly double, and they then only 
consumed 1.5 Ib. of turnips for each stone of live 
weight. 

We shall conclude by relating a singular fact, 
which is in some degree connected with this sub- 
ject: sheep on turnips will consume near!y in pro- 
portion to cattle, weight for weight, that is, 10 
sheep, 14 Ib. per quarter, will eat nearly the same 
quantity of turnips as an ox of 40 stones; but turn 
the ox to grass, and six sheep will be found to con- 
sume an equal quantity. This great difference 
may perhaps be accounted for by the practice of 
sheep cropping the grass much closer and ofiener 
than cattle, and which of course prevents its grow- 
lng so rapidly with them as with cattle. 


Norr.—[Mr. Stephenson, of date 22d Mays 1837, 
writes thus: —*In the last number of the Transactions, 
I observe from Mr. Boswell’s Report, on Feeding Cat- 
tle, a remarkable coincidence of what is stated by me. 
Mr. Boswell has given the live weight of his cattle, and 
the quantity of food consumed by them, and from these 
You will find the following results. In the cattle at 
Kingcausie, 94.841 Ib. of yellow turnip produced 1 Ib. 
of increased live weight in the hemmels, and 126.204 

-In the byres; and every stone of live weight con- 
sumed 1.411 Ib. of turnips in hemmels, and 1.383 1b in 

yres, In the cattle at Balmuto, 96 Ib. of turnips and 
potatoes produced 1 Ib. of increased live weight in the 

‘mmels, and 112.678 Ib. in the byres. And every 
— of live weight consumed 1.325 Ib. of turnips in 

© hemmels, and 1.262 Ib. in the byres. These results 
arise from taking the average weight of cattle at the 


middle date, and the average weight of turnips con- 
‘umed each day."—Ep.] ’ ; 





From the Silk Culturist. 
ONE BUD. 


Pn Propagating the morus multicaulis from cut- 
mek most cultivators have hitherto considered 
uds to each cutting indispensable to the pro- 


“tion of a tree, on the supposition that one bud 
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threw out the root, and another the shoot; but the 
prevalent opinion now is, that one bud is as good 
as two, and some think better. ‘The notion that 
the root proceeds from a bud is now generally ex- 
ploded, and most propagators use cuttings with 
one bud only, that being sufficient to send out a 
shoot, which is all that is necessary to the torma- 
tion of a perieet tree. Our confidence in this the- 
ory isso strong that we have adopted it in our 
own practice, having put out most of our cuttings 
with asingle bud. Other nurserymen in this re- 
gion, so far as we are informed, are following the 
same course, and the question will be finally set- 
‘led the coming autumn by the results of nume- 
rous experiments, 

But, we are not without some experience on the 
subject. ‘The trial has been made, and complete 
success has attended it. The following extract 
from a letter from a scientific and practical cultiva- 


| torin Virginia, to his correspondent in this state is, 


to our mind, conclusive evidence, not only that 
two buds are not necessary, but that one is better 
than twoin mostcases. He says:—T put about 
400 cuttings in a hot bed, on the 15th of Februa- 
ry, [1837.] They varied’ in size from a half an 
inch to three inches in length, and from one and a 
ialf inches to less than an eighth of an inch in 
diameter, and I believe every one is growing— 
more than a dozen of them are already bearing 
fruit. There are some with shoots not more than 
three inches high, with three mulberries to each, 
the size of our common white mulberry. Some 
of the cuttings, one and a half inches in diameter, 
and two inches long, are sending up two shoots, 
I was looking at others to-day not half an inch 
long and one eighth of an inch in diameter, with 
five vigorous shoots to each, 

It is often asserted in books, and in the periodi- 
cals, that two buds or necessary to acutting. My 
own experience, drawn from a close watching of 
these cuttings, in my hot bed, is that one bud is not 
only all that is necessary, but that one is better 
than two, and [ have accordingly put out all my 
cuttings with one bud on each, They say that 
the lower bud is necessary for roots, and that it 
turns into roots. This is notso. [ have taken up m 
cuttings in the hot bed repeatedly, and though I 
nlanted in the first instance with two buds, and 
have found that the lower bud, instead of turnin 
into roots, was trying to turninto a stalk, while the 
roots were coming out just below the bud. So I 
cut them all into two, and they are now all doing 
well with asingle bud. The roots come out just 
below the bud, and are sufficient to the support of 
the one shoot. If you have two buds, and but one 
in the ground, the upper cannot put out roots, and 
the shoots of the lower being insufficient for it and 
also for the shoot that is trying to form below, the 
plant withers and droops under the hot sun, and 
accordingly many persons shade their young trees 
from 10 o’clock A. M. to2 o’clock P.M. Give 
each bud its roots, and this will not be necessary. 
Thus I have reasoned, and have put my cuttings 
at once into their place in the field, instead of a 
nursery with conveniences for shading as is. usu- 
ally recommended. I have thus doubled my num- 
ber of cuttings, and shall save the immense labor 
of transplanting in the hot season. The roots 
spring also, by and by, from the end of the cut- 
tings ; but in the first instance only from the little 





whitish knobs, which you may see, just below the 
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bud. Put the bud about half an inch beneath the 
surface of the ground. 

I have put out 35,000 cuttings of the multicau- 
lis, and as I hope to get an abundance of leaves 
this summer, have also procured 23,000 eggs from 
Hartiord, and as soon as we get throuch the corn- 
planting, shall put up acocoonery. The business 
is making a good deal of noise here; and, if [ suc- 
ceed, there are dozens who will immediately follow 
suit. 


ON SPRING WHEAT. 
Tv the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


For some years past, the wheat crop has been 
so liable to failure, that it is natural our farmers 
should endeavor to devise some expedient to 
obviate it. With this view, several experiments 
have recently been made with spring wheat ; and, 
as far as [ have heard, the result has been quite 
encouraging. It is sincerely to be lioped that fu- 
ture trials may be equally successful; but, in the 
climates of Virginia and Maryland, I am unable 
to satisfy myself that it can be cultivated to per- 
manent advantage. ‘The present season has been 
one of peculiar character; the atmosphere has 
been dry and cool, and so eminently conducive to 
the gradual advancement and maturity of the 
crop, that the harvest has been more abundant by 
rnany fold, and the grain of better quality, than 
could have been anticipated by any person a few 
months ago. Had this season been like the last, 
or vice versa, the results of each would have been 
entirely different. Our springs are frequently hot 
and moist; and if, under such circumstances, the 
wheat be retarded beyond the usual period of ri- 


pening, either by being too thin, or by being sown | 


too late, or by being of a late variety, that potent 
enemy, the rust, is sure to lay his hands unon it; 
and, in a few days, a whole field will sink under 
the attack. In New York and New England, the 
climate is very different. _ ‘The harvest is prolonged 
toa much later period, than with us; and they 
have no scorching suns to dry up the sap prema- 
turely ; or, when combined with excessive mois- 
ture, to induce the rust. The spring wheat is, 
therefore, much more likely to succeed in a north- 
ern latitude than with us: indeed from the char- 
acter of a northern winter, it is altogether proba- 
ble that spring sowing may be the most profitable. 

Another circumstance has combined wiih the 
favorableness of the season, to render the product 
of spring wheat more flattering. It is a well 
known fact that vegetables raised from northern 
seed, arrive at maturity in a much shorter time 
than it would require for the same varieties when 
introduced from the south. 

My remarks are not intended wholly to discour- 
age the growing of spring wheat, but merely to 
caution against sowing it too extensively another 
year; which many might be tempted to do in 
consequence of the success they have just had. 
If, after the experience of several years, it 
shall be found to be as productive as winter grain, 
it may then, very properly, in a measure, take the 
place of the latter; but until the advantages of 
spring culture shall be established, [ would res- 
pecttully suggest to my brother farmers the pro- 
priety of not relying too much upon it. 


A PracticaL FARMER. 


k'rom the Farmers? Magazine, 


POINTS IN CHEMISTRY APPLIED TO agpRi- 
CULTURE.—SOILS.—No. 1, 


Plants are mainly indebted for support to the de. 
composed remains of things at one time possessed 
of life, and with which the surface of the earth jg 
found to be impregnated. The decay of vegeta. 
bles and animals is thus contrived to minister to 
the sustenance of organization. Life is produced 
by dissolution. By one of the most beautiful, yet 
simple, of processes, the adult plant calls the germ 
into existence, and afterwards furnishes the sup. 
plies which are to bring it to maturity. Nothing 
is wasted—nothing is misapplied. The produce 
of one year goes to form the harvest of the next, 
The herb returns to the dust from which it was 
derived, only to rise in renewed beauty when the 
appointed season shall call it from its tomb. Hence 
the words of Pope— 


‘See dying vegetables life sustain, 
See life dissolving vegetate again.” 

** Ever changeful, ever new,’’ the plant is al- 
ways in perfection. So soon as it has attained the 
limit assigned to it by nature, it ceases to cumber 
a soil that it can no longer adorn. It then becomes 
subject to the laws of chemistry ; its elements se- 
parate and slowly form the combinations already 
mentioned, which, in no long time, become con- 
stituents of succeeding crops. 

és All, to re-flourish, fades : 
As in a wheel, all sinks, to re-ascend.” 


The value of a soil forthe purpeses of agricul- 





ture, may be judged of in one of three ways—by 
the quantity and quality, or the crop which it al- 
| fords on being subjected, for a series of years, to 
cultivation ; by the nature of the herbages, which 
_is spontaneously yielded by the ground ; or by the 
quantity of requisites for the support of vegetation, 
which it may be found, on chemical analysis, to 
afford. With the first method we have, for obvi- 
ous reasons, nothing to do in an article like the 
present. The second is apparently a mode devoid 
of difficulty, and easily had recourse to on all occa- 
sions; and, as the question as to the extent of its 
utility is interesting, from the attention that nas of 
late been turned to it, we shall, for the moment, 
confine ourselves to an examination of its excel- 
lencies and defects. ‘Though it is a test that has 
been resorted to by agriculturists from the earliest 
ages, little of’ any consequence was known by the 
ancient tillers of the ground, regarding the con- 
nection between the prevailing material of a sul 
and its spontaneous produce, further than that, 10 

the words of Virgil— 
* All grounds not allthings bear ;——— 


and their observations were limited to the almost 
regular occurrence of plants of a larger growth, 
_such as the alder, the ash, the myrtle, and the vine, 
|on soils of particular texture and composition. 

Of late years, considerable attention has been 
drawn to the subject in this country, owing to the 
premiums offered by the Highland Society !0t 
communications on the nature of soils, as indicate 

| by plants ; and, as was expected, much interest- 
ing information has been obtained. Several o 
these essays have been published by the Society: 
All are good, and form the vehicles of something 
valuable ; but two are, in particular, worthy ° 


consideration, as containing the result of much pa 
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tient observation, and being tolerably free from 
defects, in the grouping and arrangement of the 
materials. The authors of these articles, are— 
Mr. Macgillivray, conservator in the Museum of 
the Royal College of Surgeons, in Edinburgh, and 
Mr. Archibald Gorrie, Annat Garden, Perthshire, 
both gentlemen admirably qualified, by the nature 
of their pursuits, to furnish remarks of no mean 
yalue to botanical science ; while the former, from 
his extensive excursions in the northern counties, 
and in the western islands, is enabled to improve 
our ideas on the subject, by references to the soils 
of particular localities. 

Soils, in general, only give rise to plants, for the 
rearing of which they appear, owing to the pos 
session of some ingredients, to be peculiarly adapt- 
ed. The well-known fact, as to the ashes of burnt 


fir trees affording a congenial soil 10 the seeds of 


the wild rasp, and, being usually covered by such 
bushes, may be taken as a familiar illustration.— 
Not only is the nature of the plant occasionally 
determined by the composition of the soil, or, in 
other words, not only are individual soils restricted, 
owing to some peculiarity in their construction, to 
the growth of a limited number of genera, but the 
parts of the plant are also liable, from similar 
causes, to considerable variety. When tulips, for 
example, are planted in too rich a soil, the colors 
spread ; or if they have steadily remained of one 
colorin some particular soil, they will, on being re- 
moved to another, break into a variety of colors. 
A blue tinge may be given to the petals of hy- 
drangeas, by placing them in the red earth which 
borders on chalybeate springs, and which for that 
reason is well impregnated with iron. The blos- 
som of acommon primrose, whose root has been 
taken up and planted in another soil, loses its yel- 
low hue, and becomes of a pale-brownor choco- 
late color. 

Many plants delight only in soils of a peculiar 
nature, luxuriating so long as they are adherent to 
ground of a particular constitution, but rapidly 
losing in vigor and appearance when deprived, by 
any means, of the food to which they appear to be 
naturally adapted. ‘The Scotch fir, pinus syl- 
vestris, thrives well, but does not grow fast on the 
svil over the sandstone. Its wood, however, is 
tough, and very durable. But when this same 
tree is planted on the graywacke, though it grows 
more rapidly, and arrives sooner at maturity, yet, 
being softer, and fuller of white wood than that 
grown upon the sand-stone, the builder, to his cost, 
inds that it is soon attacked by the worm, and de- 
cays. The reverse of this happens with the larch, 
Pinus lariz, when growing on the graywacke. 
Its wood is sound and good, and, when cut down, 
atheart quite perfect. But on the sandstone 
and gravels of’ this basin (Closeburn), it seems to 

© at maturity at an earlier age than that growing 
on the graywacke, and, in many instances, when 
culdown on the soils, the larch presents a tubed 
ecayed heart.”* Plants, however, are seldom in 
eet Me the choice of a locality, for the simple 
re ee the soil, which will not yield to them 
. a a they require, either allows the sprout 
— \ before it meets the light, or, at best, af- 
cick? 80 grudgingly the elements of life, that the 
wind vegetable is fain to bow before the sun and 
» Which, in more favorable circumstances, 








*J.S. Monteath, esq., in Edin. Phil. Journal, No.9. 








would have served to ripen and rock it to maturity. 
W hen trees are planted by man, they are, in num- 
berless instances, placed in soils and situations 
which, if not inimical to the continuance of their 
lives, are at least adverse to their attaining health 
and common-place proportions. Man is in this 
way perpetually at war with physical circumstan- 
ces, which a closer inspection of natural phenome- 
na would show him that itis almost impossible to 
overcome. Doubtless he may, in many cases, 
undesignedly contend with powers whose work- 
ings cannot be opposed, because thev are beyond 
the ken of his knowledge and experience, and his 
strivings may even be attended, in spite of such 
untoward operations, with a fair run of success ; 
but surely, that is not to justify him in proceeding 
contrary to what is dictated by the more or less 
perfect adaptation exhibited in the conjunetion of 
every stone and bush, and in neglecting to profit, 
as he would do, by making his designs the coun- 
terpart of those upheld to him by nature. We 
constantly see trees occupying ground, the features 
of which tell us at once that there they are com- 
pletely out of place, and that human interference 
must have been at work to entice them so far from 
their usual habit and locality. Pines are indige- 
nous to sandy regions, and only come to their na- 
tive wire-drawn scragginess in the vicinity of sand- 
stone ; the oak, the elm, and the ash, delight in 
rich thick loam, and only acquire perfection when 
spreading their ample and stalwart arms over a 
deep and fertile mould; the pensile willow is redo- 
lent of health and beauty, only when reclining over 
the margin of the stream ; and the birch and alder 
are indifferent, indeed, unless in connection with 
the bleak moist sides of the northern mountains, to 
which we might almost say they love to cling; yet 
we hourly find that their peculiarities, in the choice 
of soil and situation, are set at naught, and this 
even in places where their planter has had every 
facility for placing them in their respective and ap- 
propriate abodes. When the dispersion of seeds 
is left to fortuitous interference, to be transported 
through the medium of the air, of water, or of 
animals, how seldom have we cause to fault the 
bed which thev discover (if we may so speak) for 
themselves? Rarely co we light upon a shrub or 
tree, sprung from a soil unsuited by temperature 
or composition, to bring it to perfection. ‘This 
may, however, be accounted for by the fact, 
that the greater number of plants attach them- 
selves indiscriminately to any of a wide range of 
soils, and thrive upon them with the same accom- 
modating facility ; but there are, on the other hand, 
several plants restrained by some unknown pecu- 
liarity to certain limits, beyond which ordinary 
causes fail to carry them. For example, to quote 
from the author to whom I am already indebted for 
an illustration— The larch grows naturally only 
on the primitive mountains, as the granite, gneiss, 
and the like rocks of that class, of the Alps in 
Switzerland. And it is most curious to observe, 
that, on the whole range of the Jura mountains, 
separating that country from France, and, being a 
limestone formation, rising to an elevation of seve- 
ral thousand feet, not a single self-sown larch can 
be discovered. Advancing, however, from this 
range into Switzerland, it may be observed, that 
in those places, as at Chamouni, Mount Cenis, 
the Simplon, and the lofty Alps, which partly en- 
cluse the beautiful lake of Thun, in the Canton of 
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Berne, where the primitive formation, consisting | by a supply of water; but growth proceeds just 
of granite, gneiss, mica-slate, and similar rocks, | so long as the nutritive matter which is contained 
abounds, the larch is indigenous, growing luxuri- | in every seed and bulb, remains unexhausted, and 
antly, and attaining to a great size.”’ cannot, therefore, be owing entirely to the mois. 
Clay, sand, gravel, and peat, combined in vari | tare. 
ous proportions, form a base or soil, in the inter} Water that has been much in contact with the 
stices of which, materials, capable of aflording | air, is always superior in fertilizing properties to 
nourishment to plants, are rendered fit to be turned | such as has not been incorporated with it. This 
to account in their economy. Piants, as well as | is owing to water being of itself incapable of sery. 
animals, require for their support. a due supply of | ing as food for plants, and only acting as a promo. 
the elements of which they are composed, and | ter of fertility in proportion as it contains less or 
these they obtain from amongst the earthy parti- | more of othersubstances. Atmospheric air, toge. 
cles in which their fibres are imbedded. The soil, | ther with carbonic acid (a gas which that air al- 
in fact, is to a plant what the stomach and intes- | ways holds in limited quantity, ) are of great utility 
tines are to animals. It is the laboratory in which | in the economy of plants, and are usually found in 
a variety of substances are so altered and prepared | combination with water. But the proportions in 
by mechanical and chemical agency, as to be ca- | which these gases unite with water, vary accord- 
pable of entering into the composition of vegeta- | ing to their facilities for intermixture ; and, as agi- 
bles, and conducing to their growth. All organ- | tation is favorable to their intimate contact, the 
ized bodies are resolved alter death, by the chemi- | water of rivers which have run a long and rapid 
cal process termed putrefiction, into a number of’ course, is much more beneficial to vegetation, than 
simpler forms, six of which—water, nitrogen, car- | that which has remained for some time stagnant, 
bonic acid, humic acid, lime, and potass—are es- | Hence the profits to be derived from irrigation are 
sentially necessary for the constitution of plants, | enhanced by causing the water to flow, in prefer- 
and are, therefore, to be found in greater or less | ence to allowing it to stagnate on the soil. In ad- 
abundance in every soil which is capable of sup-jdition to these gases, water which has passed 
orting them. ‘The first three substances are im- | through a lengthy channel, holds in suspension va- 
bibed by plants from the surrounding atmosphere, | rious earthy and organic particles, frequently cal- 
besides being furnished by the soil; but the quan- culated to ameliorate a soil, and to become a 
tity so absorbed hy the leaves is trifling when/source of nourishment to plants. According to 
compared with that which is continually assimila- | Sir H. Davy, (E!emente of Agricultural Chemis- 
ted by the roots. Humic acid, on the other hand, | try, 2 Edit. p. 352,) it may be taken as a general 
is peculiar to vegetable and animal matters, and is | principle, that water containing salts ef iron, 
indispensable to soils ; for, apart from its proper- | though possessed of fertilizing effects when ap- 
ties as a nutriment for plants, it is invaluable as | plied to so‘ls impregnated with lime, is always in- 
being the solvent which enables lime and _potass | jurious to soils which do not effervesce with acids; 
to enter into their composition. Though the agri- | and that ealeareous waters, which are Known b 
cultural chemistry of these bodies is, to a certain|the earthy deposite they afford whert boiled, 
extent, a dull and stale subject, it is necessary that | are of most use on sandy soils, or other soils con- 
it should be pretty well understood, in order to fa- | taining no remarkable quantity of chalk. 
cilitate the explanation and comprehension of other} Nitrogen and carbonic acid, though combined 
departments, and, therefore, our time wil! not be! with many ingredients of soils, are only found in 
badly spent in taking a short survey of the points | quantity in the compound termed humic acid. 
most worthy of attention. This acid, when resolved by the operations of the 
The moisture of soils is derived from several | chemist into its ultimate elements, is found to be 
sources ; it may be formed by the decomposition | composed of oxygen, hydrogen, carbon, and m- 
of organized substances, into an explanation of} trogen, besides a few saline and earthy matters, 
which process, F wever, we need not enter; or it} which are not considered essential to it. Prima- 
may be conveyed to the surface-of the earth, ei- | rily, it may be viewed as made up of a base called 
ther by deposition from the air, as in the case of | humin, united to the great acidifying principle, ox- 
fogs, dews, and showers, or by filtration through ygen. Humin, or as it is occasionally termed, 
lower strata, as is usual in springs. In whatever | vegetable mould, is a dark-colored unctuous sub- 
way it originates, it serves the important end of| stance, without either taste or smell, which has 
holding in solution the other requisites for vegeta- | been found by several French chemists of celebri- 
tion: without it, in fact, the other ingredients of ty to constitute the leading principle in soils and 
soils could not be available. It is not only an in-| manures. It is formed by the slow decomposition 
dispensable constituent of a soil, but also a princi- | of vegetable and animal matter, and varies slight- 
pal component of every plant,—23 out of every |ly in quality according to the nature of the sources 
25 tons of globe turnips, for example, beingcalcu- | from which it has been derived. To it is owing 
lated to consist entirely of water. The experi-|the fertility of soils, and therefore, as we woul 
ments of Da Hamel and Bonnet, who reared plants | naturally expect, it is met with in greatest abun- 
on moss and sponges moistened with water only, | dance in the earth of gardens, and old well rot! 
led to the conclusion, that simple water is all that |dunghills. Chemistry can avail nothing in the 
is necessary for their growth; but in these inves- | formation of humin, for it isa product only obtain 
tigations they forgot that the materials of which | ble from bodies that have been at one time posses 
they had constructed their mimic soil, contained | sed of life; and, therefore, it cannot be imitated by 
many things which would, unknown to them, be | the dexterity of man. Every thing gilted with an 
taken up by the fluid, and carried to the plant. A | organized formation is converted, so soon 4s it 
salad can certainly be grown and brought to tole- | has ceased to live, and has been deposited in @ 
rable perfection in a wetted blanket, and bulbous | suitable locality, in this peculiar matter. The ex- 
roots will sprout, and even flower, when aided only | posure to the atmosphere of dead animal or ve 
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getable matter, together with frequent stirring or |quantity, a constant supply of moisture to the 


“agitation of any kind, retards, and sometimes <al- 


iovether prevents, the change which would under 


earth ; and asthe chemical action detailed above, 
by which the water is produced, always goes on 


opposite circumstances gradually ensue. So long | with increased rapidity in warin weather, it follows 


as humin is kept from contact with the air, it con- 
tinues insoluble and antiseptic. It is consequently 
almost indestructible when situated a few feet be- 
low the surface of the ground, and at that depth 
isnot only found, as in the instance of church- 
yards, in large quantities, but may also be retain- 
ed unimpaired for an unlimited period. In such 
situations, too, it cannot undergo certain changes 
necessary to ensure its solubility, and it is there- 
fore inert, and totally unfit for the purposes of' ve- 
getation. No sooner, however, is it brought by 
the plough or spade to the surface of the earth, than 
itbegins to alter. Part of its carbon, uniting with 
the oxygen of the atmosphere, forms carbonic 
acid, which is readily,absorded by the green parts 
of plants; while its hydrogén, combining with 
another portion of oxygen, produces witer. ‘The 
residue becomes a soluble extract, and in that state 
is taken up readily by the fibres of the roots. But 
the changes still go on; the. extract absorbs more 
oxygen, and becomes once more insoluble in the 
form of a film, which Fourcroy calls vegetable al- 
bumen, and which contains a small portion of’ ni- 
trogen readily accounted for. By bringing fresh 


portions of humin to the surface, and permitting. 


the access of air to it, more carbonic avid, water, 
extract, and albumen are formed, and give a reg- 
ular supply to the:plants. * * Hence we see the 
great importance of frequently stirring the surface 
of the earth.” * *—(Penny Cyclopedia, article 
Arable, which .contains an excellent condensation 
of the views of Thaer, of Berlin, and Theodore 
de Saussure, of Paris.) 

This compound of humin and oxygen (humic 
acid) readily combines with many of the earthy 
and saline substances found in manures, and ren- 
ders thera of easy solubility in water. Huwmates 
(as they are termed by chemists)‘ of lime and 
potass are in this way formed in the soil, and, 
rom the facility with which they are dissolved in 
water, gain a ready access to the interior of plants. 
Of this action the old writers were completely ig- 
horant, and therefore puzzled themselves to’no 
purpose in endeavoring to account forthe presence 
o! so insoluble a body as lime, in any quantity, in 
plants. They had, however, a glimpse of the 
truth, a8 we cannot identify the substances which 
they so vaguely treat of under the names of vege- 
lable extract, extractive, and murilaginous matter, 
a8 exactly similar to human and humic acid, so 
ably described by the modern chemists of France 
and Germany. 
the - importance of humin to a soil, or rather to 
al a which it supports, can hardly be over- 
ide tis the chief supporter of vegetation, as 
aa wae. solvent of several earths 
demadenteee plants derive much aud in 
ten on a oe growth. [ts mechanical ac- 
ape 3 is also of considerable moment, serv- 
thar oF * ree, two extremely opposite purposes, 
sande and ne together and consolidating loose 
en ie that of breaking up and rendering po- 

suf clays. ‘The effects produced in this way 


ely of are capable of affording: a large 


ftom th nin, are superior to those resulting 
af a Ju” @Pplication of any of the other repairers 


a ; ; * 
y oil. It secures, too, when present in any 
ol, V —35 


that richly manured lands are almost safe from 
the bad effects of long-continued drought. ‘Too 
great a quantity of water is, on the other hand, 
highly detrimental to ground containing much hu- 
min, or organic matter from which it can be formed, 
as fermentation is encouraged, and a compound of 
an acid and astringent nature produced, which is 
exceedingly injurious to vegetation. Moss, [peat] 
for example, is a kind of'soilin which this process is 
constantly progressing. Hence the correct popu- 
lar opinion that such land is sour, and hence the 
equally correct and well known mode of removing 
the astringency by draining the land and neutrali- 
zing it with lime. 


From the (London) Farmers’ Magazine, for June, 1837. 


POINTS IN CHEMISTRY APPLIED TO AGRICUL- 
TURE.—SOILS. 


No. 2. 


Those who undertake to investigate the rela- 
tions of plants to soils, are embarrassed by pecu- 
liar difficulties. They are entering upon a field, 
the range and boundaries of which are unknown 
to them, because the confines are, as yet, unpas- 
sed: they are groping for deductions, from obser- 
|vations that are as variable and uncertain as the 
occurrences to which they relate, and which the 
framers’ of these remarks would have us to regard 
as regular and fixed. A store of facts, collected 
from every quarter of the world, has yet to be 
amassed. Here and there, doubtless, an inciden- 
-tal observation of considerable value is to be found 
in the records of our agriculturists and travellers, 
which is serving as a kernel, round which other 
fragments will be gathered; but much straggling 
information has still to be contributed, and much 
careful reasoning has yet to be expended upon it, 
and devoted to its arrangement, before these iso 
lated occurrences can be connected and consoli- 
dated, so as to serve the important purposes which 
have been assigned to this species of knowledge, 
and meet the sanguine expectations which men of 
talent have,.doubuess, been correct in forming re- 
garding it. “In fact,” says Mr. Macgillivray, “be- 
fore any such results could be attained, we should 
‘require for data, accurate and perepicuous accounts 
of all the ditlerent. gountries and climates of the 
world, viewed with reference to their soils and 
plants. But of such data do we yet possess even 
fone. ‘The botanist has gone forth by himself, and 
discovered the vegetation of an unknown region; 
the geologist has followed in his steps, but he has 
| noted the rocks, and their mutual “relations only. 
| None has yet been able to look upon nature with 
an eye capable of seizing all her features. Hum- 
_boldt may perhaps ‘be said to have made the at- 
tempt, but many’Humboldts must. run their ca- 
reer before the complicated organization of mun- 
dane nature can begin to become intelligible.” 

Few things would appear, at first sight, easier 
‘;to be judged of, than the value of a soil, as evi- 
‘denced by the vegetation on its surface. A paru- 
|cular combination of earths might be supposed to 
| be capable of producing only certain plants, and 
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therefore, the latter might be viewed as affording | ish, in many cases, on any of a vast v 
a pretty correct index to the composition of the | tures 


former. Nothing, however, as will immediately 
be seen, can be more fallacious, as a test of the 
nature and qualities of a soil, than the herbage it 
gives tise to. Many plants certainly have each a 
particular soil, in which alone they appear ‘fitted 
by structure and habit to attain perfection, and they 
either thrive or languish, according to the whole- 
some or hurtful nature of the ingredients which 
supply their wants; but there are several material 
circumstances to be taken into consideration, be- 
sides the chemical and mechanical constitution of 
the earths to which they adhere, before we can 
arrive at anything like conclusions as to the regu- 
larity with which particular compositions become 
the abode of certain species. ‘The number of 
plants,” says Mr. A. Gorrie, ‘‘which may serve 
as atest for pointing out the peculiarities of soil, 
is comparatively small; many are found to prosper 
equally on different soils, and the means which 
nature employs to cover the surface of our globe 
with verdure, are so well adapted for accomplish- 


ing that purpose, that it affords matter of aston- | 


ishment to find, in the vegetable creation, an ap- 
proximation to locality in certain plants, which 
may enable us to assign to each, its favorite nidus 
in cultivation, or to distinguish that nidus by their 
spontaneous growth,” It is, therefore, not to be 
wondered that difficulties of no ordinary kind 
should be experienced in attempting to fix with 
certainty the circumstances under which a given 
plant may be expected to show itself on a particu- 
lar soil, or that an almost insurmountable. barrier 
should be presented to our progress in endeavor- 
ing to discover even a few plants, that will only 
grow upon one variety of ground. In the vege- 
table. kingdom, we have evidence to prove that 
certain eflects can only, in some instances, owe 
their occurrence to one, or, at'most, two proxi- 
mate causes—as, for example, where heath inva- 
riably indicates the existencé of a peat, and where 
the common whin as regularly points either toa 
bed of clay, or to one of loam, on a gravelly sub- 
soil; but instances of the kind are rare, compared 
with the frequency with which plants in general 
appear to be the result, indiscriminately, of many 
causes, and to be assigned to no pafticular soil. 
Thus, alders and willows seem indifferent as to 
what may be the mixture in which they fix their 
roots, provided that a copious supply of water be 
constantly afforded them, and hence they are found 
to denote rather the proximity of a lake or stream, 
than the presence of any one in particular of the 
usual constituents of a soil. 

The limits of vegetables are never so abruptly 
defined, as to admit of their being spoken of with 
certainty. ' Nature does not distribute her produc- 
tions with undeviating regularity, or with the rigid 
adherence to boundaries of a practised gardener. 
We never see one order of plants ranked side by 
side, over an extensive surface, with another of 
dissimilar character, yet kept entirely apart from 
' the ground appropriated to its fellow. If soils pos- 

sessed of peculiar ingredients afforded a hospita- 
ble bed for certain plants, but formed, at the same 
time, an unapproachable barrier to others, we 
might certainly expect to see their limits at least 


as well defined as those of the rocks of which these | 


soils are formed; but as plants do not hear unex- 
cepuionable relations to particular soils, and flour- 


—————— 
a, 


{ ariety of mix. 
, without apparently evineing a preterence, eo 
it is impossible to tie them to a locality, or to asi 
_a distinct limit, beyond which they will not prosper 
'*From what we know,” says Mr. Macgillivray, 
‘at the commencement of his Inferences, “of the 
_constitution of the world in general, and trom what 
| we have observed of Scotland in particular, we are 
led to infer, in the first place, that soil has little in. 
fluence upon the nature of the vegetation—this be- 
ing determined chiefly by climate, and modified by 
various circumstances, having no connection with 
the nature of the soil; but that soil has @ very con- 
siderable influence upon the quality of this vege- 
tation, this influence depending more upon its de- 
gree of fixedness, tenacity, and capability of im- 
| bibing and retaining moisture, than upon its chem- 
| ical properties.” Chemical constitution, however, 
must exercise considerable power in determinin 
\the nature of the vegetation, as we have already 
informed the reader, when explaining the eharac- 
ter and relations of humin, that a soil depends ve 
much for the continuance of’ its dampness om the 
quantity of decomposed vegetable and animal mat. 
ters which it may contain. Those most. retentive 
of moisture, at ordinary seasons, owing to the close- 
ness of their texture, are yet speedily deprived of it: 
on the a¢cession of warm weather, unless they con- 
tain within themselves materials, from whose de- 
composition water can always be produced, and, 
therefore, such plants as aflord a key to the quan- 
tity of fluid in a soil, may, with certain restrictions, 
be looked upon as oflering a means.of guessing at 
the nature of its constituents. In another part of 
his essay, Mr. Macgillivray thus expresses his 
opinion on this subject:—‘The great mass of 
vegetation, or, as it may be called, the standard 
vegetation of the country, being diffused over 
every sort of soil, sandy, gravelly, gritty, clayey, 
or vegetable, no particular jndicatione are afforded 
by it of the nature of the soil, unless with respect 
to its luxuriance, which yet depends upon other 
circumstances, more than upon the quality of the 
soil, * * * With respect to luxuriance, the matter 
is simply thus: Neither the chemical nor mechan- 
ical nature of the soil influences the developement 
of plants further than as they contain the quantity 
of moisture favorable to particular species or ge- 
nera; and it can only be by a very complex view 
of nature that one can attain a knowledge of the 
suitableness of a soil for a particular species ol 
vegetable.”’, 

“Some striking indications,” continues Mr. 
Maegillivray, “nevertheless, present themselves 
to us in nature. Thus, if; while traversing a 
extended heath, we observe at a distance a spot 
covered with fresh verdure, we infer that the # 
there is certainly not peat; and if, on approaching 
it, we see poe’ (meadow grasses), vicie ( vetches), 
and other plants, usually found in rich pasture, We 
infer that the soil is vegetable, and so of other 
soils. If, on the other hand, in a rich counltys 
we see tracts, whether of hill or plain, cover 
with a brown vegetation which we know (0 
heath, we infer that the soil is peat. Still = 
among these general appearances, there are e¥ 
that have direct reference to soil. Thus, 08 re 
ing a long line of trees which we know, by Gt 
physiognomy, to be alders or willows, We a 
that a river flows beside them; but we can cm 
no inference with respect to the. soil. And thus, 
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were it possible that we should be led blind-folded 
to aspot in which we should open our eyes upon a 
rivulet margined with bright green moss, among 
which sevifraga stellaris (starry saxiltage) alche- 
milla alpina (alpine lady’s mantle), silene acaulis 

moss campion), appeared here and there, we 
might assuredly preneunce ourselves in an alpine 
region; but what the peculiar soil of the spot might 
be, we would require to remove the turf to discover, 
and thus trust te the color, texture, adhesion, and 
other qualities of the soil itself for a disclosure of its 
nature, rather than to any thing growing upon its 
eurface.” 

Litde reliance can, at best, be placed on a mode 
of determining the nature of a soil which involves 
a consideration of so many elements, all calculated 
fully more than the soil itself to control the vegeta- 
tion on its surface. All that the most sanguines ad- 
vocate for the possibility of determining the compo- 
sition of the soil by the plants which it gives rise to 
can advance in its favor, may be shortly sum- 
med up frem the labors of Messrs. Macgillivray and 
Gorrie ; and even the littlet hat those gentlemen 
have, after much labor; managed to adduce in 
proof of its utility, tends to diminish the value of 
the method. As already shown by the extracts 
we have furnished from their essays, neither of 
them regard the criteria which they have afforded 
as certain in their indications, and, therefore, look 
upon the opinions which they have given to the 
public, rather as incentives to a further examina- 
tion of the subject, than as observations of occur- 
rences that are undeviating in their course. Any 
partof their papers might be selected, in order to 
afford the reader a knowledge of the connection 
between certain plants and soils, as what has oc- 
curred once, may occur again, and what has fallen 
under their notice, may at some period or another 
come under the observation of others; but, as tie 
extent to which the farmer may be warranted in 
making use of their deductions ought obviously to 
be determined by the points in which they coin- 
tide, we shall only select, in our analysis, those 
partsin which they have arrived at nearly paral- 
lel conclusions. Both Mr. Macgillivray and Mr. 
Gorrie have seen fit to class the soils to which 
they refer, under a greater number of heads than 
s usually thought advisable, and doubtless witha 
view of giving a precision to their remarks, which 
would not be otherwise obtainable; but the majo- 
iv of readers are averse to a prolixity of detail, 
Which some would condemn as a piece of useless 
“raw-splitting ; and, therefore, we shall be content 
'o build our remarks'on the classification that we 
we already adopted in our primary division of 
ils, A tabular arrangement of the plant is em- 
ployed by Mr. Gorrie, who is by that means ena- 
bled to give the maximum and minimum height, 
vt at which each plant is found above the le- 
te the sea, so as to insure a degree of accuracy; 
al Is very far wrong in assigning so high an 
titude to the lowest elevation of séveral of the 
~— = justly observes that—‘“In ascertain- 
pd ¢ elevation, any thing like mathematical ac- 
ee 7 cana be attained;” but he might have 
tude Ser approximation to the minimum al- 
evel of anhe has done. He makes the lowest 
wheres the plants as follows. The mea- 
x IS given in feet, Common whin, forty; 
te, modtard, one hundred; bladder champion, one 

&d; common rest-harrow, one hundred; scar- 


we ee ee -- ae - 
_- - - - 


| let pimpernel, one hundred; eye-bright, three hun- 
dred; purple dead nettle, two hundred. Now, tliose 
who are in the habit of looking about them, while 
in the fields, even without having had their atren- 
tion much directed to botanical pursuits, will agree 
with us that all these come closer to the level of the 
sea than what is here stated, and that twenty feet, 
though still not low enough for mostofthem, would 
yet be a nearer approach to the mark. Forty feet 
is also given as to the lowest elevation of “shep- 
herd’s purse,” a plant that is frequently found 
growing upon the shore. ‘These remarks are cer- 
tainly a slight departure from our subject, but worth 
attention, as they affect the general harmony of Mr. 

Gorrie’s conclusions. 

Clay is scarcely worthy of notice in an agrieul- 
tural point of view, as it rarely exists in a state of 
purity at the surface, and, even where it does oc- 
cur tolerably free from mixture with other earths, 
is rather to be known by the peculiar scantiness, 
or entire absence of vegetation, than by any plants 
which can be shown to be indigenous to it. Mr. 
Macgillivray and Mr. Gorrie ditfer more in regard 
to the indications of clay, than they do in respect to 
those of any other soil—the latter enumerating no 
less than twenty-three plants capable of aflording 
an index to this earth} while the former conients 
himself with allusions to a few varieties of grasses. 
Both place some reliance on the indications afford- 
ed by common colt’s foot (tussilago farfara); but 
Mr. Macgillivray; though he admits that it may 
be airened upon when existing in great prolu- 
sion by streams,.(on whose banks surface-clay is 
most generally found,) qualifies the observation, 
by adding, in another part of his essay “I know 
no plant peculiar to clay-soil; nor is even tussilago 
\Sarfara, for I have ofien seen it in‘its natural situ- 
j ation, by running water, in every variety of soil 
excepting peat, although it is certainly more abun- 
dant in clayey, or rather in gravelly soil mixed with 
clay, than any other,” : 

_ San, when loose and ehifiing, is devoid of ve- 
getation: but when so situated as to remain fora 
length of time at rest, it slowly becomes impreg- 
nated with vegetable matter, and_ acquires, in or- 
dinary circumstances, a luxurianf herbage. Along 
the west coast of Scotland, according to Mr. Mac- 
'gillivray, this soil gives rise to some of our most 
valuable grasses and leguminous plants, (plants 
resembling’ vetches), on the abundance of which 
pastures are always dependent for their riches; but 
'in the east of Scotland, there is a decided inferiority 
in its productions, the whin appearing to choke up 
and supplant_more useful vegetables. ‘On sandy 
and gravelly soils,” according to Mr. Gorrie, “the 
broom, as a shrub, is found to preponderate, par- 
ticularly above free-stone rock;” and ‘where the 
sand or gravel is of a calcareous nature, the whin 
acquires an establishment.” In this district, sand, 
combined with grave], is usvally covered,near poo!s 
of water, with species of the willow-tribe, and the 
yellow water-tris or corn-flag. The gravel mounds 
in the bendings of the Nith above Dumfries, fur- 
nish examples of this combination. “Of the soils 
which occur in Scotland,” says Mr. Macgillivray, 
“sand and peat are ‘those which are the most dis- 
tinctly characterized by the plants that grow upon 
them;”’ and yet the plants which he speaks of as 
in a manner peculiar to sand—sea-bent, hollow 
_bed-straw, and common yarrow—are not so much 
as alluded to by Mr. Gorrie. Broom, in fact, is the 
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only plantagreed upon by both; and, therefore,isthe | Has it an earthy smell when breathed upon; or, 


only one. that can be looked upon as atlording sa- 
fistuctory indications; but it is, unfortunately, not 
peculiar to sandy soil, being also placed by Mr. 
Gorrie at the head of his list of thos¢ which grow 
upon heht black loam on an open sub-soil. 

Peat is, in reality, the only soil that carries 
plants peculiar to itself—its presence being invari- 
ably indicated by common ling, fine-leaved heath, 
and cross-leaved heath; and; though not absolutely 
essential to the growth of cotton [qu:] grasses, a 
proportion of it may be looked for in souls on which 
they are found. 

Loam.—“On taking a general view of vegeta- 
ble soil,” save Mr. Macgillivray, “one would be 
apt to infer that it assuredly possesses a multitude 
of plants peculiar to itself. * * * But, on more 
nanute examination, we find that many, or most 
of these, are rather plants of peculiar situations, 
than plants of vegetable soil. growing in certain 
places or stations, whatever the soil of those places 
may be. And, in reality, [do not figd a single 
species that I could name as peculiar to this soil.” 
Both Mr. Macgillivray and Mr. Gorrie bring for- 
ward a long catalogue of plants which are found 
on this soil; and yet artemisia vulgaris (mugwort) 
is the only one that they unite in naming! 

The fact is, there is a poverty of information on 
matters of the kind, which must for’a time prevent 
the drawing of conclusions otherwise than unfavo- 
rable to this method of arriving at a knowledge of 
the main ingredients of a soil. At. best, too, the 
plan promises to be but arough ane, and likely 
rather to bewilder, than to put those anxious to 
gain an inkling of the chemical constitution of the 
ground on the road to obtain it, The farmer is 
certainly not usually desirous of making a very 


nice or searching examination, nor is it in general ; 


required; but when a soil is suspected, from a fai- 
lure in the quantity or quality of the crop, to be 
wanting in something which is essential to the 
production of a vigorous plant, it becomes a mat- 
ter of importance to ascertain even by a coarse 
analysis, the nature and extent of the deficiency. 


When such is the case, a better mode of proce-: 


dure than that just detailed, will be to test the soil 
by a series of mechanical and chemical trials, and 
having thus found the. general nature of its con- 
tents, to eompare the result with some soil of ac- 
knowledged excellence, so as to determine by the 
contrast the particular ingredients which it wants. 

Lengthy processes for the analysis of soils, are 
described by chemists, with the view of facilitat- 
ing their acquisition; but the simplest of them re- 
quire, in their performance, apparatus which few 
can procure, and a degree of consent between the 
head and hands that does not fall to the Jot of 
twenty in the hundred. Fortunately, however, 
these tedious manipulations can be dispensed with 
in the ordinary run of cases, where the exact quan- 
titv in which a particular earth or salt exists in the 
matter to be tested is not required, all that is ne- 
cessary to be. known being merely—“is this or 
that ingredient present, or is it absent?”—and 
where. accordingly, a process, as devoid of pro- 
lixity as the information sought for, is better suited 
to the purpose, and much more likely to be put in 
practice. On obtaining, then, a sample of earth, 
the contents of which we wish to estimate, we 
may make our inquiries in the following man- 
ner:— 


‘having adhesive properties, does it retain for any 


‘time the form into which we knead or pregs jj? 
|'Then it contains clay. 


| Does it scratch glass when rubbed upon jy) 
| Then it contains sand. 


_ Does it effervesce—that 1s to say, are bubbles 
of air extricated from it, when a lew drops of 
' vinegar are poured upon it? Then it contains chalk. 

Does it, when exposed to heat in a small quantity 
in a shovel or tohacco pipe, exhale an odor similar 
‘to that of burnt feathers, or does it catch fire and 
burn with a pale feeble flame? Then it contains 
animal and vegetable matters. 

Two or three trials with different earths will 
soon enable the experimenter to obtain, even by 
this rough method, a tolerable idea of the propor- 
tion in which each ingredient exists ; and by then 
comparing the indications he has obtained with 
the results which professed chemists have arrived 
at, from the analyses of soils of known fertility, he 
can form a good notion of the value of his ground, 
and be in the’ fair way of remedying its defects, 
Take for guides the following:— 

‘An excellent wheat soil, from the neighborhood 
of West Drayton, Middlesex, gave, (according to 
Sir H. Davy, 2d edit., p. 176,)— 

Alumina, (clay,) -  - 29 
Silicious sand,. - - 32 

‘arbonate of lime, (chalk, ) 28 
Animal and vegetable matter, 11 

A good turnip soil, from Holkham, Norfolk, af- 
forded, when examined by the same chemist, leet 
parts out of nine, silicious sand ; and the finely di- 
vided matter consisted of] 

Alumina, (clay, ) . *@ e090 ae 
Silicious sand, - - - Ob 
Carbonate of lime, (chalk, ) - § 
Vegetable and saline matter, = - 8 

The fertility of a great many soils of known 
qualities, subjected to analysis by Thaer, of Ber- 
lin, was always in proportion to the quantity ol 
clay, chalk. and humin (vegetable and animal 
matter,) which they contained; and therefore, ac- 
cording to the coherence when pressed, the effer- 
vescence when tested with vinegar, and the odor 
when burned, will be the value of any soil we may 
undertake to analyze. This is the sum and sub- 
stance of the business, and all, in fact, that 1s ap- 
plicable , under ordinary circumstances. Minute 
directions for the. furtherance of the object might 
be given, and in a few instances would doubtless 
prove of service; but the number of cases in whi 
they could be brought to bear upon the subject, 
would be few indeed, compared with those 10 
which they would serve only to perplex. The 
benefits that might be derived from the union 
chemical skill with the observation of agricultur 
facts, are perhaps incalculable; but how seldom 0 
we find individuals capable, from early training; ° 
reaping advantage from chemical experiment. 





[The foregoing articles are upon an important ge? 
eral subject, and contain facts and statements well 
worth notice and consideration. Still we think that the 
writer’s reasoning, on the most interesting branch 
what he treats, is opposed, rather than sustained, bY 
the facts adduced as his proofs. 

We have not met with the writings referred to, ° 
Gorrie and Macgillivray, and know nothing of them 
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pene from the quotations and references of this wri- | confused, and does not reach the conclusion to whieh 
ter: and judging from these, it would seem that they | his facts direct. 


nave but very feebly maintained the opinions opposed 


above, and which we have long believed to be both true some small portion of each of the three principal 


All soils, unless absolutely barren, must contain 


and highly important, to both the science and practice | earths, viz: silex, (pure sand,) alumina, (the pure 


of agriculture. This opinion, which we have brought 
forward frequently in the Farmers’ Register, and knew 
not that it had yet been maintained by any other 
person, is, that the presence or absence, or vigor or 
weakness, of certain plants, furnish very sure indications 
of certain chemical ingredients or qualities being present 
or absent in soils. It may be admitted that nearly all 
plants may grow on soils of almost any. chemical con- 
stitution. Still, if there are but a few plants, which, 
with a very great degree of certainty, will indicate 
evena few of the many usual modifications and charac- 
ters of soils, these facts, few as they may be, will be 
highly useful, and the proper inferences from them 
mostvaluable, though erroneous “inferences” may have 
been drawn as to other such circumstances, and erro- 
neous grounds for them stated. 


This writer, at the very time when condemning these 
or similar views, furnishes new facts to sustain them. 
He admits that the growth of heath always indicates a 
peaty soil; and though we have never seen a true peaty 
soil, dry enough for tillage, (—and probably there is 
not any, dry or wet, in Virginia, except the Dismal 
Swamp—) we are not the less certain that the heath, if 
confined to peats, indicates also an acid soil, as correct- 
ly as does sheep sorrel. If thus, as we maintain, a 
very few, or even suppose only a single kind of plant, 
points out this great class of acid soils—and shows, 
that however these soils may differ in other respects, 
they all agree in requiring calcareous manures to be 
made profitable—then the value of that information is 
as useful in practice, as if a thousand kinds of plants 
served to give the same indications. But it is not only 
that peaty and acid soils are pointed out so unerringly. 
We incline to believe that the presence of calcareous 
earth is clearly pointed out. by some plants’ growing 
and thriving spontaneously—and it is certain that other 
plants mark soil, if not absolutely calcareous, at least 
neutral, or freed, by the admixture of a sufficiency of 
lime, from the acid principle which prevails in, and de- 
stroys the value of peat soils, and all the ridge, or other 
naturally poor lands of lower Virginia, in their natural 
‘ate. Red clover may live, but cannot thrive on an 
acid soil—and further, we believe that some gypsum is 
‘sential to its healthy existence, and that its vigorous 
srowth proves the presence of that earth in the soil, 
Well as of enough lime in some other form to have 
Prevented the existence of free or hurtful acid. There 
“te plants which will grow only on a soil containing 
‘nough salt to be hurtful to most other plants, and their 
Presence of course shows a very salt soil. 

Be: these ingredients of Soils, which some plants so 
oh ee point out, are such as act chemically. 
ne act mechanically, or at least principally so, do 
ord any such evidence of their presence, or quan- 
= It is this distinction which the writer above does 
~ Perceive, and for want of which his reasoning is 





matter of clay,) and lime, in some combination— 
(though the usual. form, carbonate of dime, isseldom to 


‘be found in soils in this country, except inthe western 


prairie svils—) and, therefore, all the three earths be- 
ing present, either in large or small proportions, in 
every soil, of course, no plant can be supposed to in- 
dicate precisely the presence or absence of either. The 
abundance or scarcity of either of these three earths is, 
in most cases, indicated plainly enough by the plenty 
or scarcity, the vigor or the feebleness, of many dif- 
ferent kinds of plants, and especially in a state of na- 
ture; but still, all such may live, and perhaps thrive, on 
any of these soils. Further—so far as the earths 
which compose soils act mechanically, the greatest abun- 
darice or scarcity of either may not be proved: by 
the absence or presence, or feeble or vigorous growth, 
of any particular plant—becduse the favorable or un- 
favorable quality may be compensated for by some 
other kind. ‘Thus, every farmer knows that a clay 
soil is the best for wheat, and that a great excess of si- 
licious sand is so unfavorable to that crop, as generally 
to forbid its being profitably raised. Nevertheless, 
enough of calcareous and putrescent matters added to 
very sandy soils, serve to produce very fine creps of 
wheat. Of this, a striking example was made by the 
liming and vegetable manuring of the late Fielding 
Lewis, on his very sandy land of Weyanoke, on James 
River. For these several reasons, we can grant to the 
writer so much as this—that the presence or even vigor 
of particular plants will not unerringly point out whe- 
ther either the silicious or the argilacious portion of a 
soil is too great or too small—nor even whether the 
calcareous part is small, or excessive. The sandy 
(silicious) and argilaceous parts of soil act almost en- 
tirely mechanically—and so does all the calcareous 
earth, after enough has acted chemically to neutralize 
or prevent the formation of the acid principles. There- 
fore, the vegetable growth might not show any certain 
difference between soils containing 5 per cent. and 50 
per-cent. of the pure matter of clay—or 50 and 90 per 
cent. of that of sand—nor between 2 and 20 per cent. 
of carbonate of lime—because all the quantities be- 
tween these named extremes would act merely mechani- 
cally. But yet there would be the most striking and 
sure indications of the difference of composition be- 
tween the soil containing even so little as one-thou- 
santh part of carbonate of lime, and any other having 
not enough lime to neutralize the acid of the soil. In 
this case, the action is not mechancal, but chemical— 
and the smallest perceptible proportion of carbonate of 
lime being present, shows that there is so much 
superabundant, after its having performed all the che- 
mical action necessary. In this manner, the soil con- 
taining the smallest perceptible ingredient of carbonate 
of lime, in a state of nature, would prevent the growth of 
larch trees, (as stated above in the limestone soils of 
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the Alps,) as effectually as fifty times that proportion. | Biot has said, that Leeuwenlioeck observed the 
Just so, no pine grows on the limestone soils of Virginia | grain of fecula (rather farina) to be cOMposed of 


and Kentucky, though there is generally only enough 
limé in them to neutralize the soils, and not enough to 
leave the smallest excess of lime in the form of carbonate. 
And the smallest deficiency of lime, below the amount 
necessary to neutralize the whole acid principles of the 
soil, permits that necessary food to be furnished to the 
larch, pine, and sorrel, and of course, permits their 
growth, wherever the climate is not too unfavorable. 

So far as our yet few and imperfect lights extend on 
this subject, we should rely on the most sure vegetable 
indications of acid and neutral soils, with as much con- 
fidence, as on the analyses of the best chemists, and 
far more sothan on any ordinary experimenters. The 
rules given by this writer, for partial analyses of soils, 
and which he deems preferable, and sufficient, are of no 
value; as almost every cultivated soil contains enough 
silex to scratch glass—enough clay (or alumine) to be 
kneaded, or made into a lump when moist—and, in his 
country, (England,) mostsoils are enough caleareous to 
effervesce with acids; though in Virginia scarcely any 
are so. Therefore, soils of all possible grades, and the 
most dilferent qualities, might be tried by his tests, and 
found to give the very similarresults. 

There is, as yet, but little known on this subject. 
But however few the known facts, they are not the 
less important, and the inducement is great to men of 
science to pursue the investigation. Ep. Far. Rea.) 


From the Quarterly Journal of Agriculture. 


STUDIES IN THE SCIENCE AND PRACTICE 
OF AGRICULTURE, AS CONNECTED, WITH 
PHYSICS. 


* * * * > 


Nutritive principles of animal food contained in 
grain and rools. 


Towards the end of the 17th century, the illus- 
trious Dutch observer Leeuwenhoeck, in his mi- 
croscopical researches, examined, amongst other 
things, portions of wheat flour, which we now know 
to consist ofa various mixture of starch, gluten, oil, 
resin, sugar and gum; and by one of those happy 
chances already exemplified, was led to make a 
shrewd conjecture respecting the real constitution 
of flower made from grain. In the wheat flour he 
found globules (globuli farinarii,) each as he sup- 
posed, funished with a vessel, by which the plas- 
tic matter passes in order to produce globules,— 
an optical illusion, as has since been shown; but in 
subsequently studying those globules, he shrewd- 
ly asks whether they be not enclosed, as in the 
case of seeds, in some sort of membrane. “J 
then,” he adds, “used my utmost endeavors to 
discover the internal hidden make of the globules 
of meal, wherein, at length to my great satisfac- 
tion, | succeeded.”* He describes the grains of 
wheat as principally composed of those minute 
globules which are singly transparent, and lie 
closely compacted within a kind of membranes, 
so exquisitely thin and transparent, that in some 
places their texture is not to be discerned. M. 


a vesicle and asoluble substance, which is ite ny. 
tritive part, since nothing but the shells or hugks 
are met with in the dung of animals. 

Now these observations of Leeuwenhoeck 
were lost sight of, as that of Huygens had been 
relative to the polarization of light, till, eight or 
ten years ago, the subject was taken up by M. 
Raspail, apparently without being aware of what 
Leeuwenhoeck had published, and he has so sim- 
plified the views of the constituents of the nutri. 
tive principles contained in farinaceous substances 
as torender them, when conjoined with the te. 
scarches of Biot, Persoz, Pelouze, and others, of 
the highest interest to scientific agriculturists, 

It may be remarked, in passing, that M. Raspail* 
endeavors to shew that Leeuwenhoeck’s observa- 
tions afforded not even a glimpse of his own dis. 
coveries, and that M, Biot has misunderstood or 


‘misrepresented his meaning. In the quotations 


from Leeuwenhoeck above, however, which we 
have given in Hoole’s excellent translation, it 
will be seen that M. Raspail himself has not 
translated unbiassedly. Hoole was dead before 
Raspail’s discovery. From the experiments of 
M. de Saussure, it was believed that he had pr- 
cured the chemical basis of starch, which he term- 
ed amedine. This amediné may be procured by 
hoiling starch in.a large quantity of water, throw- 
ing it on a double filter; and by boiling again the 
matter remaining on the filter, filtering again, and 
drying the residue. ‘The substance thus obtain- 
ed, after repeated washings and dryings, is in irre- 
gular white or yellowish-white fragments, very 
triable, and without taste orsmell. M. Saussure 
said this formed with potass a non-viscid solution, 
was insoluble in water below the temperature of 
140°, and did not form a jelly with boiling water. 
But M. Raspail shows, that what was supposed 
to be a solution in water at 140°, is only a sua- 
pension. Saussure failed most signally in disco- 
vering the nutritive basis of starch, which he 
ought to have sought for, not on the filter, but in 
the liquid which had passed through the filter. 

Berzelius is no less in error than Saussure, 
when he states, as quoted by M. Raspail ( Chimie 
Organique), that starch or fecula is composed of 
smail crystals, which partly dissolve in water at 
an ordinary temperature. On the contrary, the 
microscope shows, that starch or fecula is compos 
ed of shining white smooth globules, quite insdl- 
uble in cold water, even when immersed for any 
length of time. 

The globules of starch, indeed, consist of at 
envelope or shell, and akernel, if it may be so call- 
ed, of a substance very different,—the chiel dis- 
covery of M. Raspail, which serves to explain 
the errors and discrepancies of previous observers; 
for the envelope is altogether insoluble in cold 
as well as in boiling-water, and it is only what we 
shall for the present term the kernel that is atall eo! 
uble. ‘The partial solubility, therefore, observe 
by Berzelius, must have arisen from the acciden- 
tal rupture of some of the envelopes by whic 
means the water could obtain admission to the 
kernels. 

Accordingly, when Berzelius states that starch 
is dissolved into a mucilaginous liquid by boiling 
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*Hoole’s Select Works of Leeuwenhoeck, p. 179. 








* Chimie Organique, sub fin. 
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water; Thenard, that fecula combines easily with | tion towards the right, but not with the same en- 


poiling-water, forming a hydrate popularly termed 
starch; and Despretz, tat, when fecula is mixed 
with boiling-water, at becomes soluble, and does 
not recover Its insolubilty in cold water, when eva- 
porated to dryness,—they all speak vaguely, and 
in part incorrectly, from not knowing the diacov- 
ery of Raspail already mentioned. ‘The kernel 
contained in the globular envelope of fecula, con- 


sats of agum-like matter, which, by the evapo- | 


ration ol its watery parts, becomes hard on expo- 
cure to the air. When immersed in water at 
122°, the envelope, which is unaffected by colder 
water, expands, and in boiling-water it bursts, 
while the kernel is dissolved in the water.— 
When the water is in lange quantity, the envel- 
opes detached from their kernels, and now ten 
times their original size, having free motion, sub- 
side; but when the quantity of water is small, 
they become mutually entangled, farm jelly-like 
strata or layers, and render the water thick,— 
being what is termed starch in the laundry (em- 
ois). 

M. Raspail, from numerous experiments, con- 
cludes, that each grain of fecula is an organized 
globule, formed in the interior of living vegetable 


cells, such as in those of a grain of wheat, or of 


the tuber of a potato; that the enveloping mem- 
brane of the kernel is incapable of being dissolv- 
ed in cold water, spirits of wine, ether, or the 
acids, but expanding in proportion to the degree of 
heat, and in boiling-water bursting on one side of 
theglobule; and that after boiling in a large quan- 
tity of water, the burst and detached envelopes 
fall to the bottom in the form of snow-white 
fakes, leaving the liquid above them as limpid as 
water, 

With respect to the kernel contained within the 
evelopes, M. Raspail concludes, that if the limpid 
liquid be cautiously poured off, the addition of 
spirits of wine, the concentrated acids, or tincture of 
galls will coagulate it, but will not coagulate by 
heat; that it acquires a blue color by adding iodine, 
a property it possesses in common with the enve- 
lopes, but it loses this property by being spread out 
thinly on a porcelain plate and dried, differing in 
that case in no respect from gum; and that it does 
not lose its characters on being dried hy a mode- 
rate heat, which causes it more to resemble gum 
with a glass-like fracture, a splintery texture, and 
ashining surface. 

_¢ have M. Raspail’s authority, then, for con- 
sidering the kernel within the envelopes in starch 
a resembling gum, if not identicaf with it in phys- 
al and chemical characters, and hence we 
might be led to believe that the nutritive or soluble 
partis gum, orof the nature of gum. Atthisstage 
» le inquiry, however, M. Biot, along with M. 
nde took up the subject, and succeeded so far 
erovering a distinct and very remarkable dif- 
a lrom gum, Accordingly, on isolating the 
ee terten of the parsnip root, by boiling to 
niin 5 cavelopes, precipitating by alcohol, pu- 
then tien’ repeated washings with alcohol, and 
what soemt, it : water in order to observe in 
, turned " er . polarized light, it was found that 
erey tow r planes of polarization with more en- 
howe: ~ is the right than any substance yet 
: while all gums, and the sugar of grapes, 
Go © planes of' polarization towards the left. 





ergy as the kernels of starch. The latter, there- 
fore, MM. Biot and Persoz term deztrine, and we 
shall adopt the térm, notwithstanding M. Ras- 
pail objects to it, till one more appropriate be pro- 
posed. The soluble portion accordingly of starch, 
or the farinaceous matter of grain and roots, is 
dextrine, which is always contained in a globular 
envelope, composed of membranes that are.ifica- 
pable of being dissolved in water even when 
boiling, By means of this singular and unexpect- 
ed test of turning the planes of polarization to- 
wards the right of the observer, the nutritive 
qualities of all vegetable substances can be exam- 
ined, and many of them have been so examined 
by M. Biot, as we shall presently see. Amongst 
other vegetable productions, M. Biot examined 
the juice of the carrot, taken {rom the white vari- 
ety, by cold. pressure. He divided this intotwo 
parts, one part being filtered through white paper 
without being heated; and another, afier being 
similarly filtered, was brought for an instant to 
the boiling point. The result was most impor- 
tant ina practical point of view; the part which 
had been brought to a boiling temperature pro- 
duced a rotation towards the right exactly double 
of that which had not been heated, and its abso- 
lute intensity corresponded to the proportion of 
four per cent. of cane-sugar, as deduced from pre- 
vious observation. 

“The liquor,” continues M. Biot, “treated with 
alcohol, gave a considerable precipitate, which 
was instantly re-dissolved in water, as the case 
with dextrine, and this appears to me to explain 
sufficiently the sudden tncrease of the rotation af- 
ter the boiling.” [It will follow that even a slight 
boiling doubles the nutritive quality of carrots, a 
fact known indeed from other experiments but 
only in a vague manner, without any philosophi- 
cal data to explain it by. 

The juice of the turnip exhibited similar pheno- 
mena. When it was procured by simple pressure 
and filtered through paper, the portion which 
passed the filter exercised no rotation that could 
be appreciated; but on boiling it with the pulp a 
liquid was obtained, which turned the planes of 
polarization towards the right, indicating cane- 
sugar, as found in the turnip by chemical ana- 
lysis. 

"ln the juice of the beet-root; so interesting on 
account of the increasing manufacture of sugar 
from it, M. Pelouze, a young, but able chemist, 
having found no grape-sugar, or such as is inca- 
pable of erystallization, and only crystallizable 
sugar, M. Biot undertook experiments to investi- 
gate the subject still farther. Taking the fresh 
juice of the beet-root, he repeatedly measured 
with the greatest care the intensity of rotatem 
which it communicated to polarized light, whiel he 
found to vary from 10° to 12° 6’, according to the 
difference of individual roots, or different pasts of 
the same root, indicating from 11 to 14 per eent. 
of cane-sugar. The crown and the sides of the 
root being less mature than the centre, appeared 
to him to be less,rich in the proportion of mime to 
ten. As the beet-root on which the expessments 
were made had been taken from a field very libe- 
rally manured, the large proportion of saceharine 


matter, indicated by the intensity of the rotation, 
confirmed the remark of M. Pelouze that the rich- 





Sugar, indeed, turns the planes of polariza- 


ness of the manure did not diminish the constitu- 
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ent quantity of sugar, though it renders it more! Potateo.—The globules containing dextrine jp 
difficult to preserve the roots. M. Biot seems to | 


think that the large proportion of sugar might 
likewise be partly accounted for by the summer 
having been dry and hot. There did not appear 
to be any dextrine, for the white precipitate, per- 
fectly soluble in water, and not coagulable by 
heat, did not affect the planes of polarization at 
all, and consequently this precipitate was neither 
albumen, gum, nor dextrine. 

Dextrine was procured by MM. Biot and Per- 
soz from laundry starch (empois) by acids cold or 
hot, strong or diluted, by potass, or by hot water, 
any one of which will rupture the envelopes, and 
set free the dextrine. Water alone, however, as 
M. Raspail proved, and MM. Biot and Persoz 
verified, will not completely rupture all the envel- 
opes of fecula, or at least extract all the dextrine, 
unless the boiling is continued for a long time 
with considerable quantities of water; because the 
unbroken globules of fecula are apt to be held to- 
gether in clots by the gum-like matter disengaged 
from the broken ones, and in this manner are part- 
Jy protected from the full influence of the heat: 

The dextrine thus obtained by any of the’ fore- 
going agents is uniformly the game, being com- 

letely decomposable by heat, while it can be ana- 
feed into water, hydrogen, and carbonic acid 
gas, but no nitrogen has been found in it, When 
treated with yeast, it undergoes the vinous fer- 
mentation, while acids change it into asaccharine 
syrup; hut when tried by the rotatory polariza- 
tion of light, this syrup has a greater power in 
turning the planes towards the nght than the su- 
gar of starch, in the proportion of ten to three. 

Varieties in the unburst globulés.—Betfore the 
application of heat or any other agent to rupture 
the envelopes of the globules and set free the sol- 
uble dextrine, the globules themselves nfford in- 
teresting objects of investigation, as will appear 
from the following important ‘statement of M. 
Raspail. He tells us ( Chimie Organique, 134,) 
that inthe Paris market he seldom found any 
wheat flour not to a certain extent mixed with po- 
tato starch, by which mixture the fraudulent deal- 
er gains as much as 25 per cent. The potato 
starch has scarcely any effect on the appearance 
of the flour, and it requires experience and _ skill 
to detect it by the naked eye, unlessthe quantity 
of starch be considerable, when the crystalline 
appearance of the flour gives -room for suspicion. 
The fraud, however, is readily detected by the 
microscope, and M. Raspail says he could thus 
discover the starch if it constituted only one per 
cent. of the flour. In examining suspected. flour, 
itis always more easy to pronounce that it is adul- 
terated than to tell in what the adulteration con- 
sists. ‘The dimension and form of the globules, 
as given by Raspail, are the chief means by which 
such examinations van be made, and we think 
that no extensive dealer ought to neglect making 
himself thoroughly acquainted with these. He 
has only tofurnish himself with acommon micros- 
cope, and a micrometer or glass plate divided by 
very minute lines like a foot-rule, and by laying a 
grain or more of flour on the micrometer, and ex- 
amining it with his microscope to see how ma- 
ny lines it covers, he will be enabled at once to 
tell the quality and kind of the flour ir question.— 
Micrometers divided so as to measure the ;)3 55th 
part of an inch may be employed. 





— 


this root ‘acquire a larger size than any hitherio 
examined, being usually of from the 5533. th io 
the +s4;,th part of an inch, or even the rrizath 
part of an inch. When fresh, they exhibit on the 
surface concentric wrinkles which disappear op 
drying. ‘The form of these globules, when lari 
is oval; when small, more spherical, the former 
being slightly contracted, ana bluntly triangular. 
Wheat.—The largest globules rarely excee) 
the ;¢,arth part of an inch, or about hall the size 
of the largest potato globules. ‘They are ofa 
round or spherical shape, and are much smaller 
when taken from half ripened wheat. 
Barley.—The globules of barley are similar in 
appearance to those of wheat, but are much 
smaller, rarely exceeding the yyp $path part of an 
inch. | 
Oats.—The globules of oats are oval and 
yellowish, being from the ;,27f,th to the 
118-100,000th of an inch in diameter. ‘The innu- 
merable minute hairs of this grain give the meal 
a sort of cottony appearance to the naked eye, 
Rye.—These globules are about the 2-1000th 
part of aninch in diameter, of a flat form, some- 
what sharp on the edge, and marked with a black 
cross or three black rays forming a central star, 
which gives a black color to rye flour. 
Arrow-Root.—The genuine arrow-reot from 
Brazil may be distinguished from the starch of 
potatoes by boiling, which only produces in ar- 
row-root an enlargement of the globules to four 
times their original diameter, because, as M. Ras- 
pail thinks, they are exposed to heat im the origi- 
nal Brazilian preparation, while the globules of 
the potato expand to twenty or thirty times their 
original diameter, The largest globules of gen- 
uine arrow-root do not exceed 16-10,000th part of 
an inch, and, like those of rye, exhibit through 
their translucid surface black lines like a star, or 
sometimes like the letter T. Potato stareh is bet- 
ter than the genuine arrow-root. 
Buckwheat.—The globules are yellow, and sel- 
dom appearso large as the 4-10,000th part of an ineh. 
Maize.—K ew ot the globules attain the size of the 
98- 100,000th part of an inch. The dried feculais 
usually injured by grinding, being folded, wrinkled 
and more or less rounded. When taken from the 
half-ripe milky grain, they are smooth, entire, 
and quite round. Hence the dextrine of maize 
is obtained in greater proportion from the hall- 
ripe seeds; and hence also the small proportion 0! 
starch found by the usual modes of chemical ana- 
lysis, though it actually exist in the grain. 
Peas.—The globules of peas are of the same 
form as those of the potato, with an unequal sur 
face, and the largest are about the 2-1000t pa" 
of an rich. 
Beans.—The globules are of the same size *% 
those of peas, but differ from being egg-oblong, 
or kidney-shaped, sometimes appearing as a 
smaller grain were enclosed in the interior. el 
Other globules were examined and measv! 
by M. Raspail, but these are the most interesting 
for our present purpose, and, before proceeding 
farther, it is indispensable to impress upon the a 
tention of the reader, , 
Ist, That the globules constituting meal, crs 
and starch, whether contained in grain oF “ 
are incapable of affording any nourishmen 
animal food till they are broken. 
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gd, That no mechanical method of breaking or 
grinding is more than partially efficient. 

34, That the most efficient methods of break- 
ing the globules, is by heat, by fermentation, or 
by the chemical agency of acids or alkalies. 

4th, That the dextrine, which is the kernel, as 
it were, of each globule, is alone soluble, and 
therefore alone nutritive. 

5th, That the shells of the globules, when re- 
duced to fragments by mechanism or heat, are in- 
soluble, and therefore not nutritive. 

6th, That, though the fragments of these shells 
are not nutritive, they are indispensable to diges- 
tion, either from their distending the stomach and 
bowels, or from some other cause not tinderstood, 
it having been proved by experiment that concen- 
trated nourishment, such as céane-sutdr, essence 
of beef, or osmazome, cafhnot long sustain Hie, 
without some mixture of codrser and less nutri- 
tive food. 

7th, That the economical preparation of all 
food containing globules of fecula, consists in per- 
fectly breaking the shells, and rendering the dex- 
trine contained in them soluble and digestible, 
while the fragments of the shells are at the same 
time rendered moré bulky, so as the more readily 
to fill the stomach. 

We hope these principlés have been here put 
in intelligible and unequivotal language, sb that 
they ~ not be misunderstood, seeing that they 
are of the very highest practical importance, in 
preparing the food of all live-stock as well as of 
our own: But lést some df our readers of the 
old school, who are apt to reject most novelties as 
theoretical, should refuse to admit the truth of the 
deductions, it may be well to corroborate the re- 
sults from actual experiments made by those who 
were ignorant of the very existence of the glo- 


bules described by M. Raspail, or the dextrine of 
M. Biot. 


Expériments on feeding. 


Some of the most instructive experiments upon 
the feeding of farm-stock with different materials, 
were made by an intelligent foreign agriculturist, 
M. Mathieu de Dombasles, and published in. a 
work little known in this country, the Annales de 
Roville. The experiments usually made on this 
subject have been conducted upon the principle of 
Continuing One species of food, such as hay or car- 
rots, fora given time; but M. de Dombastles reflect- 
ng that itis neither natural nor agreeable to any 
animal to be confined for a length of time to the 
“ime species of food, adopted a different method. 

* Separated into several groups the cattle on 
rh he designed to experiment, and brought | 

se In each group as néarly as possible to a'| 
_ Weight, by feeding them with an exactly 
inne Proportion of common articles of food, 
re ed to suit their taste. When he had pro- 
rw far, he then began to take away from 

tit diversified food a known proportion of one of 
ee as lucern hay (luzerne séche, ) replac- 

3 t by some sort of root, such as carrots, gradu- 
me ep or diminished, so that each individ- 
weight . eroup came up to and sustained the 
compari ad stood at before the change. The 
ial ‘te ty of the quantities thus ascertained by 
tons of . equivalent, gave the practical propor- 

. eir nutritive properties, under the con- 








The results thus obtained by M. de Dombasles 
by trials with sheep, appeared to place edrrots very 
far below the rank usually assigned to them as food 
for sheep by farmers on the continent, and even as 
food for horses, when substituted for grain. But it 
is importarit (o remark, that M. de Dombasles gave 
the carrots in a raw state to his sheep, and conse- 
quently from their stomachs being unable, in the 
process of digestion, to cause the globules in the 
carrot containing the dextrine to burst, they de- 
rived little nutriment from a substance which is 
undoubtedly very nutritive when the dextrine is 
developed by boiling. The intelligent farmers in 
Belgiuii, who seem to be almost a century before 
other parts of Europe in improvement, never, it is 
said, give any roots to their live-stock without boil- 
ing. 

The digestion of food isin all animals partly a 
chemical and partly a mechanical process, and 
varies much in different animals, even when they 
feed on similar aliment; for example, the rabbit, 
the horse, and the game-cock, when fed upoh oats 
or barley. The horse, and even the rabbit, whet 
fed on oats, swallow many grains without crush- 
ing them with their teeth, and their stomachs not 
being endowed with the power of digesting solid 
uncrushed grain, it is voided wliole, dnd so little 
changed as frequently to be capable of germinat- 
ing. In thé case of the game-cock, again, and 
all gallinaceous fowls which feed on grain, it is 
uniformly swallowed whole, their bills not being 
adapted for bruising it, like the teeth of the horse, 
nor for shelling it, like the linnet and sparrows. 
But the gizzafd of these fowls has not only suffi- 
cient power to crush oats and barley, but even, as 
Spallanzani proved, to reduce glass to powder; yet, 
with ail this power, so very much greater than the 
digestive powers of the horse, poultry cannot, as 
will be immediately proved, completely extract 
the dextrine from grain, unless assisted tu do so 
by artificial means, besides their powers of diges- 
tion. The celebrated M. Reaumur undeftook a 
series of experiments on raw and on boiled grain 
in feeding, which, though made long before the 
discovery of dextrine, strongly corroborate the 
views of MM. Raspail and Biot, the more so, in- 
deéd, from M. Reaumur’s non-acquaintante with 
the principle. 

The farmers in France who keep poultry, have 
long been in the habit of cooking the grain given 
to fawls which they intend to fatten, boiling it in 
water till it is soft enough to bé easily bruised be- 
tween the fingers, the heat causing it to swell till 
the mealy portion of the grain splits the chaffy en- 
velope, and this they term bursting. It is there- 
fore the popular opinion, that boiled grain is niore 
nutritive and fattening than raw grain, an opinion 
founded, however, upon vague notions, which M. 
Reaumur endeavored to base upon precise calcula- 
tion. 

Boiling of grain.—For this purpdse M. Reau- 
mur caused about four measures (each 1} pints 

English, or $ths. of a chopin Scotch) of each of 
the six common sorts of grain, to be boiled till they 
were well burst, (which may be fairly taken to 
mean that two-thirds of the dextrine was set tree), 
and he found that the increase of bulk in each sort 
was as under:— : 


Four measures of oats, after being 





itiong thus associated, 


boiled to bursting, filled 7 measures, 
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Four measures of barley, after being 

boiled to bursting, filled 10 measures. 
Four measures of buckwheat, or brank, 

after being boiled to bursting, filled 14 
Four measures of maize, afier being 

boiled to bursting, filled above 13 
Four measures of wheat. afier being 

boiled to bursting, filled little more 

than - - - - - 1 
Four measures of rye, after being 

boiled to bursting, filled nearly 15 — 

Rice swells considerably more than any of the 
preceding, but was not measured. 

In order to ascertain whether the boiling altered 
the preference of poultry for any of the particular 
sorts, M. Reaumur made experiments, varied in 
every possible way. The fowls were furnished 
with two, three, four, five, and six different sorts, 
sometimes all the compartments of a feeding-hox 
being filled with burst grain, each division differ- 
ent from another, and sometimes each sort of grain 
filled two of the divisions, one having nothing but 
boiled, and another nothing but dry, unboiled grain. 

All that could be inferred from these repeated 
experiments was, that the greater number of fowls 
prefer boiled to raw grain, though there are many 
of them which show a preference to the raw grain 
on certain days, and no permanency could be dis- 
covered in the preference shown for any sort of 
burst grain. Some fowls, for instance, which one 
day preferred boiled wheat, would, on other days, 
make choice of buckwheat or maize, oats or barley, 
aud sometimes, though more seldom, even of rye; 
but rye, either boiled or raw, is their least favorite 
sort of grain. 

It follows, as an important practical conclusion 
from such experiments, that we may make «hoice 
of the sort of grain which happens to be cheapest 
to feed poultry, without much if any disadvantage, 
always excepting rye, when other sorts are to be 
had on reasonable terms. 

It required experiments of a different kind to 
prove whether there is any economy, or the con- 
trary, in feeding poultry with boiled grain, and 
this was readily ascertained by finding first how 
much dry grain sufficed one or more fowls, and 
then boiling the same quantity, and trying how: 
much of that would in like manner be sufficient. 
The experiments which, for this purpose, M. 
Reaumur made with the different sorts of grain, 
were as follows:— 

Rye.—Although, as we have seen, rye is-very 
considerably increased in bulk by boiling, so far 
from being more sufficing, it becomes less so; for 
fowls will eat rather more of it when it is boiled, 
than when it is raw and dry. Seven hens anda 
cock, which consumed only three-faurths of a mea- 
sure of dry rye in one day, ate in the same time 
three measures of the boiled grain. Consequently, 
as three measures of boiled rye are equivalent to 
four-filths of dry, it would cost one-twentieth more 
to feed fowls with boiled than with dry rye, four- 
fifihs being one-twentieth more than three-fourths. 
The globules of rye are almost the same size, ac- 
cording to M. Raspail, with the globules of wheat. 

Oats.—It appears, that although oats are in- 
creased by boiling nearly one-half, they are not, 
any more than rye, rendered more sufficing as 
food; for the fowls, which, in two days, would 
have eaten four measures of dry oats, consumed 





in the same time several measures of the boiled 


[No.5 
6 
grain. Consequently, so far as fowls are concern. 
ed, it is no saving to boil oats; though this does not 
prove that the same holds with regard to horseg 
whose powers of digestion are so inferior to those 
of fowls. 


Buckwheat or Brank.—This grain is increased 
by boiling still more than oats, since four measures 
when weil boiled, swell to fourteen. Notwithstand- 
ing, there is little advantage obtained by boiling jt 
for fowls, as they will consume the fourteen mea. 
sures of the boiled grain nearly in the same time 
which the four measures of the dry grain would 
have sufficed them. 


Maize or Indian Corn.—This grain is more pro- 
fitable as food for poultry when boiled than when 
raw; for the fowls, which would have eaten a mea- 
sure and a quarter of dry maize, consumed only 
three measures of the boiled grain, and these three 
are not equivalent to one measure of dry maize, 
But it is worth remarking, that the fowls experi- 
mented upon continued only for two days able to 
get through three measures a-day of the boiled 
maize. After this time, they either lost their ap- 
petite, or came to dislike the food, since they could 
not then eat quite two measures of the boiled grain. 
Now, calculating that they had continued to eat 
even as much as three measures of boiled maize 
a-day, there would be a saving of more than one- 
fifth; and if they were satisfied with two measures, 
the advantage would be much more considerable, 
inasmuch as this would not be equivalent to two- 
thirds ofa measure of the dry grain. The saving 
in this case would be one-third and one-filih, that 
is eight-fifteenths, or more than one-half. 

Barley.—This grain also was found, upon trial, 
to be much more economical when given to poul- 
try boiled than raw. Fowls, which would have 
consumeg two measures of the dry barley a day, 
got through only three measures daily of the boiled 
grain. Now, as ten measures of boiled barley are 
produced from four measures of dry, three mea- 
sures are, therefore, equivalent to no more than 
six-filths ofa measure of dry. ‘The expense, con- 
sequently, in dry barley is to that of boiled as ten- 
fifths to six-fifihs, that is, as ten to six, oras five to 
three, showing a saving of two-filihs by feeding 
poultry with boiled instead of dry barley. Thisre- 
sult is, no doubt, owing to the more effectual burst- 
ing of the grains of fecula, and setting free the dex- 
trine contained in them. 


Wheat.—The results of the experiments on bail 
ing grain given above, show that wheat increases 
in bulk about the same as barley; but the expen 
ments made on feeding poultry were considerably 
different in their results, the saving not being neat 
so much with boiled wheat as with boiled barley; 
for the same fowls which consumed three met 
sures of boiled barley in one day ate three mea. 
sures of boiled wheat. Now, three measures 
boiled wheat are not equivalent to two pa tr 
of dry wheat, but only to a measure and a hall ° 
dry wheat, the quantity consumed in one day °Y 
the same fowls. But asa measure of boiled whet 
is equivalent to no more than two-fifths of the wart 
sure of the dry grain, the three measures ay 
one day are equivalent only to six-fifths of “a 
wheat, and therefore the proportion of what a 
consumed of dry wheat, was to what they “ 
sumed of the boiled as fifteen-tenths to twe 
tenths, or as five to four; hence there is 4 8 
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of one-fifth by feeding with boiled wheat, as there 
's of two-fifths with boiled barley. 4) 

It is clearly proved, then, by these interesting 
experiments, that there is in most cases a consid- 
erable saving by feeding with boiled grain, It 
would be well if'some intelligent gentleman would 
undertake similar experiments on feeding horses 
and cattle with boiled or steamed grain or meal. 
The advantage of feeding with crushed grain, in- 
stead of given it unbroken, has been very satisfac- 
tcrily proved and acted upon by Captain Cheyne 

Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, iii. 1024, and 
y. 378), and recommended by Mr. Dick and oth- 
ers, The steaming of potatoes is well known to 
be advantageous in feeding both ‘horses . and 
eows,* and more particularly in causing hens to 
lay, and in fattening pigs. Why should not the 
various sorts of’ grain, such as peas and beans, 
and meal, such as barley meal, given for similar 
purposes, not be advantageously increased in their 
nutritive properties by the same means? The ex- 
pense of fuel, though it ought to be taken into ac- 
count, must be small in comparison with the ad- 
vantage, at least in districts where coal or other 
fuel is reasonable in price. In large concerns, 
also, the expense of fuel would of course be pro- 
portionally less when compared with the saving in | 
food. | 

Bread-making.—The most complete method 
hitherto discovered for bursting all the globules of; 
fecula, is the usual process of making bread, or, 
as chemists term it, panification. ‘This arises from 
the presence in wheat flour of a substance termed 
gluten, associated with the globules of fecula, and 
constituting in the unbroken grain its cellular tex- 
ture or frame work. It would lead as too far from 
our present object to go into the history of this 
important substance minutely, but it may be ne- 
cessary to state, that the gluten may be procured 
by kneading and washing a piece of dough, made 
with wheat flour, in a stream of water, till all the 
globules of fecula are washed out. The gluten 
thus obtained is a greyish mass, elastic, like Indian 
tubber, when moist, and incapable of being dis- 
solved in water. It is these two properties which 
render it so important in bread making. 

When a loafis put into the hot oven, the steam 
and gases expand within it, and raise up the elas- 
lic gluten into bladder-like vesicles; and by this 
heans expose the globules of fecula in the dough 
nore uniformly to the heat than could be effected 
without such agency. In consequence of this they 
burst; and in a well-baked loaf of bread not a sin- 
ge unburst globule of fecula can be found. On the 
‘ontinent this is practically understood in the dis- 
iricis where they feed their horses chiefly on bread, 
® iN most parts of Belgium, Prussia, and Switzer- 
ind. The bread thus given to horses is coarse, 
tk-eolored, and rather sour, from Jeaven being 
employed instead of yeast; but the partial fermen- 
‘ation caused by the leaven must assist in bursting 
he globules and setting free the dextrine from the 
«tion of the acid thus developed. 

“uo ananinntatagthienes 


- According to the experiments fully related in the 
inte 11th volumes, pages 253 and 52, of the Trans- 
cat . of the Highland Society, it would appear that 
“ * tirive as well on raw turnips and potatoes as on 
em and yield more profit. The point has not 
00 4 *en sufficiently experimented on. But we have 

oubt that boiled corn would fatten cattle better 
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According to M. Raspail, and the fact has been 
staied by others, the more of other fecula we mix 
with good wheat flour, containing its due propor- 
tion of gluten, the less increase of weight does the 
bread acquire. For example, six pounds of flour 
will produce eight pounds of bread; but if three 
pounds of potatoe-starch be mixed with three 
pounds of wheat-flour, instead of eight pounds of 
bread, there will only be six pounds. He explains 
the circumstance from the globules of fecula while 
unbrokey, not imbibing water, but being only 
moistened by its adhering to them; while the 
gluten sucks in water like a sponge, and the more 
it is kneaded, the more water it will take up. The 
mixture, therefore, of other flour with that of wheat 
diminishes not only the weight, but the nutntive 
materials in the bread. 


Nutritive Principles of the Food of Plants. 


Itis stated in most elementary books, that the 
chief food of plants consists of carbonic acid gas 
diffused in water, together with potass and some 
other matters apparently not well understood. But 
a plain agriculturist not acquainted with science, 
will very naturally ask how this is proved. By 
burning plants, indeed, he ktiows ‘that charcoal 
(carbon) and potass may be produced; but in that 
case, these are in a very different state from the 
one in which they exist in the growing plant.. M. 
Lassaigne, the able Professor of Chemistry at Al- 
fort, devised the ingenious experiment of analy- 
zing the chemical constituents of seeds before and 
after verminating, and in this way arrived at one 
method of proof of the facts just stated; yet the 
plain farmer who might have witnessed such anal- 
ysis, would readily make a similar objection to it 
with that of procuring charcoal and potass by 
burning, namely, that-it was an artificial process, 
and therefore calculated to change the state of’ the 
substances discovered: 

In order to elucidate these points, confessedly 
difficult and obscure, M. Biot undertook the in- 
vestigation, by applying his newly discovered and 
powerful test of the rotatory polarization of light. 
Before giving any details of Mr. Biot’s experi- 
ments, however, it may be well to state the views 
of M. Raspail respecting the imbibition and flow of 
: i sap, these being rather novel as well as proba- 

e. 

Circulation of the Sap.—All growing vegetable 
textures are composed of’ cells, every where closed, 
containing a fluid, which is in continual motion so 
long as the temperature is above 82° Fahr. The 
cells adhere to one another, or rather are fixed to 
one another by a sort of’ root or pedicle (hilum), 
often too minute for observation; andit is this, and 
the globules of the cell, which, being lengthened 
out and expanded in the progress of growth, give 
origin to new parts, or to the enlargement of old 
ones. 

The circulation of the fluid in the cells, original- 
ly discovered by Corti in the Chara, cannot be ob- 
served when the cells are opaque, or the fluid trans- 
parent; but an idea may be formed of it by filling 
a tube with spirits of wine, having some raspings 
of cork in it, and holding it in the hand, when the 
heat of the hand will cause a current to rise from 
the bottom up one side of the tube, and the cold at 
the top abstracting the heat from the particles as 


| they rise, willcause an opposite current to descend 
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on the other side. The difference of the vegetable | of fact, and look Jess theoretical, than 
circulation from this experimental one, consists in | statements. 

its being caused by a living pringiple, and notheat, | M. Biot first proposed to himself to ascertain b 

though a certain temperature is indispensable, M. | means of’ circular polarization, the presence of the 
Raspail terms the operatian of this principle in cir- | gammy or saccharine principles in the sap of trees 
culating the sap, aspiration (ineaning by this : and to trace these principles as connected with the 
something like suction or attraction), and expira- | nourishment of the young buds in spring. Some 
tion (meaning something like expulsion or repul-| of the facts which he discovered were very re- 





——oat 


Raspail’s 


the part above the wedge-point, falling dawn the 


. ° ° . . | 
sion), the sides of all the cel!s of growing plants al- | markable, 


*-* . | 
ternately aspiring and expiring, or attracting and 
repelling fluids. 

The membranes of plants, as well us the cells 
composing them, aspire and expire fluids; and 


when these membranes forma tube with branches | 


more or Jess composed of net-work or reticulations, 
the fluid forms one continuous current in every 
part of the tube. 

The stems and branches of all plants are form- 
ed of cells, which from having been originally 
globular, expand by growth; and by the pressure 
of other cells expanding around them, take a 
wedge-like shape, the thin portion forming their 
point of attachment, ar pedicle (hilum.) The 
membranes thus formed may be conceived to 
sheath each other, the inner sheaths heing insert- 
ed by their wedge-point (hilum) into the sides of | 
the outer ones. These mutually sheathing mem- 
branes besides are traversed both across. and 
lengthways by a net-work of vascular.canals, and 
consequently the fluid transmitted by-each wedge- 
point must necessarily rise along the side next to 


opposite side, and again rising along the part be- 
low the wedge-point, or the contrary. At the 
same time a portion of the fluid is transmitted to 
the wedge-point of the, next enclosed sheathing 
membrane, where the circulation will take a simi- 
lar direction. 

The flow of the sap fromthe cut ends of a plant 
yay thus be explained; for on each cut surlace 
there will be alternately one-half of a sheathing 
membrane, the fluid in which was rising up, and 
another hat in which it was falling dawn. 

The branches are always inserted by the wedge- 
porns (hula) of their component sheathing mem- 

ranes into the trunk or stem, and, consequently, 
the circulation of the fluid at the junction is the 
same as that just explained. 

The sheathing membranes of the root, it must 
be remarked, do not terminate in the outer sheath- 
ing membrane or burso of the stem, but penetrate 
to one of the inner ones, and hence the rising sap, 
as yet not organized, is conveyed to an inner 
sheath. 

The strong attractive power of the tips of the 
root fibres, through which alone the liquid food of 

lants is transmitted, may be seen when roots have 
en forced to grow between stones; for the tips 
will be found to adhere more or less firmly to the 
stones, while the other parts of the root are loose 
and free. In the same way particles of earth will 
nerally be found adhering to the tips of the root- 
fibres, having been attracted by the suction or as- 
piration of the spongiole. (Chimie Organique, 
811, &c.) 7 

Changes in the Sap.—The preceding are the 
views of M. Raspail, which further researches 
may either confirm or refute. ‘The following are a 
small portion of the interesting experiments and 
observations of M. Biot on the sap and its changes, 





and these, it may be remarked, wear more the air 


He pierced with holes, sloping slightly down. 
wards, several species of trees, early in February 
—the almond, the birch, the hornbeam, the maple 
the ash, the lilac, the mulberry, the walnut, the 
elm, the poplar, the plane, the willow, the elder 
the sycamore, the lime, and the vine,—fitting into 
each hole a dry reed, with the inserted extremit 
cut sloping, and scarcely penetrating deeper than 
the bark. The other extremity entered a small 
phial, suspended by a bit of wire, and luted witha 
mixture of oi] and wax, immiscible in water, The 
flowing. sap was collected in these phials, and 
when any evaporation of the watery portion oc- 
curred, ‘from the temperature of the tree being 
higher than the air, it was condensed. within the 
phial. He was not contented with experimenting 
on one tree of a species, but selected several of the 
same sort in various positions and exposures; and 
he also.fixed on the same tree a considerable pum- 
ber of phials, at various heights from the ground, 

In the birch he both discovered that the sugar 
in the sap is not cane, but grape sugar, and also 
that the sap actually flows progressively from the 
root to the summit, the flow varying with exterior 
physical causes, which serve to modify it. The 
walnut, the sycamore, and the maple, did not in 
February show any flow of sap; and M. Biot took 
advantage of their state of rest to examine their 
interior by. having a number of trees of these spe- 
cies cut down on purpose. It was remarkable 
that the interior of the birch trees were found to 
be without moisture, and even quite dry, while the 
walnut and sycamore trees were distinctly soaked 
(imbibé) with moisture, from the inner surface of 
the bark to near the central pith. On being 
pressed, also, the moisture could be squeezed out, 
and the oozing was most distinct between each of 
the circles constituting the annual rings of wood, 
All this was observed while there was no flow 
from the reeds into the phials except in the 
birch, 

The walnut trees began to give a few drops 
about the 11th of February, in the phials ee 
about seven inches from the ground. The sap 
thus collected was not fermentable grape sugi, 
like that of the birch, but crystallizable ¢ane su- 
gar, for it gave a strong polarization towards the 
right, while that of the birch was towards the lett 
The run into this lower phial, after continuing 
abundant for several days, began to diminish t0- 
wards the end of February, and at length it ceased 
altogether. The phial immediately above | 
about a yard from the ground, also gave 4 Very 
small quantity, while all the other phials on the 
same tree, to the number of eighteen, remain 
quite dry. - 

What appeared most singular, was, that this 1" 
dividual walout tree was known to be rathera late 
one, while another very large one, at a hund 
paces distant, known to be about filteen days «A 
lier, gave no trace of sap in fifteen phials we 
M. Biot had attached to it. He began, acco 
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ingly, to suppose that this early walnut, as well as 
the sveamores and maples, had been pierced too 
ive, and that the spring flow of their sap was 
over, or rather that, tn the then estate of the at- 
mosphere, they evaporated as much sap as they 
eceived from their roots. The flow, of course, 
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yetin bloom, the period ef blooming being still at 
some distance. He treated the roots, the stems, 
and the ears, each separately, with water, submit- 
ting them to the prools of circular polarization, and 
then he treated the watery extracts condensed, but 





would not again take place unless the evaporation 
could be checked by the occurrence of cold wea- 
cher. ‘This actually did occur, the thermometer 
‘ailing to one degree below zero, followed by a 
sharp dry frost, when the maple, syeamore, and 
walnut trees began to flow, continuing thus till the 
1oih of March, when the flow began to diminish. 
\l. Biot says, the effect of the cold on the birch 
tree was very different, but gives no details, 

M. Biot distinctly proved that the sap near the 
root is less dense, and less rich in saccharine mat- 
ter, than higher up in the trank or branches, a fact | 
previously stated by M r. T. A. Knight, but ex: 
plained by him to arise from the sap In spring 
wingling with the condensed nutriment deposited 
in the roots the preceding autumn. M. Biot 
thinks differently, believing it to arise from the 
watery portion of the sap being, in its ascent, either 
diffused through the cellular substance, or evapo- 
rated. or hoth; and he proved, that, though the 
sap collected in the phials at different heights from 
the same tree was more dense andrich, the higher 
it was procured, the portions of wood and bark 
containing the sap gave exactly the same propor- 
tionsof saccharine or nutritive matter, at all heights, 

M. Biot farther discovered, that the swelling 
and opening buds (at least of the lilac) have the 
power of decomposing the sugar of the sap, and of 
appropriating the carbon contained in it, in the 
same way as he proved the seed-leaves of corn to 
decompose the fecula contained in the grain, and 
change its dextrine into the sugar which nourish- 
es them, | 

Observations on the Growth and Nutrition of 
Corn—M. Biot, finding that the slow growth of 
trees was not so well adapted to some of his expe- 
iments as the quick growth of annual plants, 
made choice of wheat and rye for observation. It 
has long been known to physiologists, that, in the 
process af germination, the farinaceous matter 
(now knawn to consist of globules of dextrine in 
their envelopes) is changed into sugar, which 
rerves for the nourishment of the young plant, up 
tothe period when its seed leaves and primary 
fools make their appearance. But when the sup- 
ply of nourishment contained in the seed has been 
exhausted, the young plant must depend on other 
sources to maintain its growth; and hitherto it had 
not been experimentally determined what these 
ther sources of nourishment really are, what mod- 
iications they undergo in the various parts of’ the 
plant, nor in’ what manner the different portions 
are transmitted to the nascent seed in the ear, to 
Nourish and mature it. 

‘(ig important, in all such inquiries, to distin- 
fuish the solid parts, which constitute the frame- 
work of the plant, from juices or soluble materi- 

’, which, constantly formed, destroyed, and re- 
— are carried into all the vegetable texture 
s ‘nourishment. The first, or solid materials, 
eden qe amined by chemical analysis after a plant 

“ead and dried; but it is different with the other 
Parts or liquids examined by M. Biot. 
Ma y¢.—He made his first observations, the 3d of 


not to dryness, with spirits of wine; submitting to 
the proofs of polarization the precipitates as well 
as the substances not precipitated [rom the liquids. 
In a word, he tried, by adding to each the yeast of 
i beer, whether they were susceptible of fermenta- 
ition, again examining whether their rotation was 
| diminished, increased, or changed in direction. 

The matter from the roots gave traces of an ex- 
ceedingly feeble rotation towards the left; but 
when it was observed, M. Biot had not discovered 
that a mixture of cane and grape sugar would, in 
a manner, neutralize the right and left rotation. 
The stem indicated a proportion of grape sugar 
turning to the lett, and of cane sugar turning to 
the right, as well as gum precipitated by spirits 
of wine, and turning to the lett with a force 
similar to gum. ‘Twelve days afierwards, the 
15th of May, while the ear was still far from 
blooming, the stem presented a mixture of the 
three substances, but with a considerably larger 
proportion of cane sugar, proved by rotation to- 
wards the right before being fermented. 

The matter from the ear on the 3d of May, and 
hefore blooming, gave very different results from 
the matter of the stem; for Mr. Biot could not de- 
tect in it any sugar, either grape or cane, but only 
sugar of starch, of which. fermentation enfeebled 
the circular power, without changing its direction. 
The precipitates also formed by spirits of wine, in- 
stead of having the characters of gum as those of 
the stem, showed only flakes simiiar to the en- 
velopes of dextrine in the mature grain. These 
results accord with the observations of M. Raspail, 
who ascertained that, before blooming, the grains 
of fecula in corn are extremely small, and that 
their soluble matter is gradually absorbed by the 
seed organ (ovarium), which it serves to nourish. 
M. Biot, as yet, found no dextrine: 

Afier blooming, the composition of the ear was 
found to be very different. The 15th of June, the 
young grains of rye taken from the ear, already 
contained globules of fecula containing dextrine, 
along with some sugar of starch, but no trace of 
cane nor grape sugar. It follows, M. Biot infers, 
that the cane sugar, the grape sugar, and the gum, 
which are contained in the stem and leaves of rye, 
are changed in their nature on passing the neck of 
the ear (le collet des épis), supplying materials for 
nourishing the young grain, which forms it into 
dextrine and its envelopes. 

Wheat.—In his observations on wheat, M. Biot 
was more particular than in the case of the rye to 
keep separate the different parts of the plant, and, 
in consequence, discovered diflerences of compo- 
sition, which he could not have beforehand ima- 
gined. 

The 19th of May, he took young plants of 
wheat whose ears had not issued from their sheath 
or hose, he carefully separated the sheathin 
leaves from the cylindrical stem, and treated the 
two separately with water, alcohol, and fermenta- 
tion. The stems, like those of rye, presented 


three carbonaceous substances, namely, grape su- 
gar, cane sugar, and gum; but subsequent obser- 
vation showed, that the proportions of these three 











Y;0n plants of rye already in the ear, but not 


substances varied much during the progress of ve- 
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getation. ‘The 20th of May, the cane sugar evi- | by lodging from heavy rain and wind. M. Biov 


dently predominated; but the 4th of June, when 
the ears began to bloom, the stems gave a rotation 
towards the left, and afterwards preserved this ro- 


tation, showing that the cane sugar had become | 


much less abundant in the stem. 

Theleaves gave very different results; forthough 
they contained three substances, the cane sugar 
was proportionably much greater than the grape 


sugar, the contrary of what was found inthe stem; | 
and instead of the third substance being gum | 


turniny to the left, it produced a rotation towards 
the right, appearing in fact to be dextrine. The 
leaves of wheat continue to preserve the satne 
composition till they begin to grow yellow and 
wither, an effect that uniformly commences at the 
tip of a leaf; and on the leat nearest the root; but 
afier this, searcely a trace of sugar or dextrine can 
be found inthem, all, it would appear, having 
gradually passed into the stem to nourish the ear, 
in the same way as the carbonaceous materials of 
the leaves of trees descend under the layers of the 
inner bark and pulp wood (alburnum), to nourish 
the young cylinder of wood and bark, which, si- 
milar to a hollow stem of wheat, is annually lorm- 
ed, and moulds itself’ upon the old frame work of 
the wood. 

In wheat, therefore, as well as in rye, the base 
of the stems can derive nourishment partly from 
the leaves and partly from the soil, and the sum- 
mit of the stem can draw nourishment from its 
own leaves, as well as suck up the sap from below; 
but the ear, when it issues from the sheath, ap- 
pears to exercise on the proper juices of the top of 
the plant a powerlul absorption, causing them to 
rise rapidly in proportion as they are furnished by 
the base of the stem. 

The 4th of June, M. Biot took plants of wheat 
in full bloom, and depriving the stems of their 
leaves, parted them into halves, the tops in one 
parcel and the bases in another. The extracts 
from the base, when examined by polarization, in- 
dicated almost twice as much sugar as the ex- 
tracts of the tops of equal density; and at the same 
time he found, that the saccharine principles 
abounded in the ears of the wheat, in the form of 
cane sugar and sugar of starch, together witha 
substance similar to, if not identical with, dex- 
trine. 

Ripening of Corn, and Ploughing of Green 
Crops for Manure.—In -proportion, it has just 
been shown, as the fecundated ear increases in 
magnitude, the leaves near the root begin to grow 
yellow and dry, in consequence of the stem draw- 
ing from them the carbonaceous materials which 
they contain. As the growth advances, the base 
of tlie stem becomes yellow and dry in its turn, 
while the upper part remains green, and continues 
to nourish the ear. 

These beautiful researches of M, Biot, afford 
interesting explanations of several agricultural 
practices hitherto not well understood, at least in a 
scientific point of view. For example, when the 
base of the stem begins to become yellow and dry, 
if the corn be then cut down, though the grain is 
not ripe, it will continue to be nourished at the ex- 
pense of the green matter in the upper part of the 
stem, almost, if not quite as well, as if it had re- 
mained uncut, and will thus ripen weil; while, 





| 





experiments, from his well-known high character 
for rigid accuracy, are therefore well calculated to 
give farmers confidence in cutting down their corp 
as soon as the lower leaves and the lower part of 
the stems are yellow and dry, though the Upper 
parts he green.* 

Again, as ihe leaves and stems of plants, while 
green, contain sugar and other carbonaceous ma. 
terials for nourishing the seeds and bringing them 
to maturity, it follows that, if they are in this State 
ploughed down into the soil, they must greatly ep. 
rich it with all the products ready prepared for the 
nourishment of plants. 

It has been proved, indeed, by other experiments 
previous to those of M. Biot, that the leaves and 
all the green parts of plants, decompose the car. 
bonic acid gas of the air, appropriating the carbon 
and setting free the oxygen; and hence it has been 
inferred, that the carbon thus derived contributes 
to form their mass of sugar and gum, additional to 
the sap absorbed from the soil by their roots. This 
view is corroborated by the difference which M. 
Biot has shown between the composition of the 
leaves of wheat and the stem, which is more es- 
pecially supplied from the soil. If, then, a portion 
of the solid frame-work of plants is derived from 
the air in the form of carbon, the ploughing down 
of green crops for the purpose of manure, gives to 
the soil more than the plants, while growing, had 


‘extracted from it. 


We may well conclude with M. Biot, that 
“every positive determination in science is suscep- 
tible of progress and of useful application, though 
these may be distant. A microscopical observa- 
tion, or an optical property, which at first appears 
only curious and abstract, may thus in time be- 
come important to agriculturists and manufactur- 
ers. 


BAKING BREAD BY STEAM. 


About twelve months ago we inserted a para- 
graph, stating that a machine had been invented 
in America, which could manufacture a ton weight 
of flour biscuits in an hour. This gave rise to much 
conversation at the time; and we must confess we 





*It is a good practice to cut down every kind of 
grain before it is fully ripe in the grain or the straw, 
and that for the reasons just enumerated in the text. 
But, as M. Biot’s observations and common praetice do 
not exactly agree as to the symptoms which determine 
the time of cutting, it is as well to notice the differ- 
ence. Ina fine season, farmers cut down when they 
find the neck of the straw, immediately under the ear, 
free of juice, when twisted round between the finger 
and thumb; and do not wait until “the lower part of the 
stems are yellow and dry,” because they find in sucha 
season the straw to die from the ear downwards. This 
fact, we conceive, does not militate against M. Biol 
theory, for as the absorbing power of the ear at the top 
of the stem is always powerful, it must be the more 
powerful the nearer the ear approaches maturity, and 
of course, the part of the stem nearest the ear shou 
first become dry. In a bad season, on the other hand, 
the lower part of the stem first becomes yellow 
dry, after which, of course, the crop is not allowed to 
stand; for, in such a season, the ear never becouits 
mature, having, of course, less absorptive power, 
whilst the vitality of the root is early destroyed by the 


having been thus cut down early, much loss from | combined effects of bad weather and ungenial state ol 
shaking is prevented, besides the chance of loss | the soil—Ep1ror. 
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were ourselves, though somewhat fond of the mar- 
yellous in mechanical powers, amongst those who 
doubted the authenticity of the statement. This 
aragraph, however, was not without its effect. 
‘Amongst others it caught the eye of Mr. Dodgson 
Carr, of this city, who being a practical man, deter- 
mined to inquire into the real facts of the case. He 
coon found that the statement was true in all its 
parts, and, like a sensible man, he determined to 
profit by his knowledge. A machine was ordered; 
and ina very short time large and commodious 
remises were erected in Caldewgate; and in that 
once neglected part of our city there is now actu- 
ally at work a machine fully capable of performing 
the wonders ascribed to it in our paragraph. We 
had the curiosity to visit the place the otherday, 
and must confess that, on seeing the machine, all 
our doubts vanished. It is fully capable of doing 
the work named, and the ingenuity of the inven- 
tion is no less striking than its cleanliness, neat- 
ness and portability. ‘The dough or paste is knead- 
ed by machinery, rolled by machinery, and cut into 
form by machinery; and by and by it will be baked 
bythe same steam which carries that machinery.— 
Curlisle Journal. 


¢ 


From the Mark Lane Express. 
PLANTING POTATOES. 


Sirr—You have below the general result of a 
crop of potatoes planted in April last year, witha 
view to ascertain what difference, if any, might 
occur—Ist, where the potato was planted whole, 
except the crown; 2d, where planted whole with 
one eve only. : 

Soil, sandy loam; within a very few years past, 
furze-land. Previous crop, wheat, stubble turned 
in late in the autumn, manure from the yard, 
chiefly cow dung; atolerably good dressing, plough - 
elin. nine bouts to the rod; sort, Kentish kidney, 
didbled with a large blunt dibble upon every other 
plit, and well covered. 

Forty-five rods planted with a view to the first, 
and other forty-five rods with a view to the second 
question. ‘Ihe distance in the rows, about fifteen 
inches; depth of holes, full six inches. The roller 
was passed over after planting, and then harrowed 
witha hand-harrow; edge-hoed once, and earthed 
up once by the common one-horse break. 

During the growth of the haulm, appearances 
Were much in favor of number 2; and, as to 
weight, when taken up, it retained its superiority 
over number J, by a yield of full one quarter more; 
but the potato was knobby, large, irregular, and 
ingain; number 1, very uniform in shape, some- 
what exceeding in size ordinary ware; a good ta- 
ble potato. 

The general produce, when taken up late in No- 
‘ember, not to be complained of, and boiling re- 
markably mealy, if properly boiled. 

oubtless such experiments have been oflen 
made, and a better or more detailed account of 
a has as ofien been given, but such as mine 
a are heartily welcome to make public 
wtdoee , your useful paper. You are the best 
o of their worth, whether to insert them or 


I am, respectfully your’s, 


Tuos. Lee. 
‘tley Heath, Feb. 1, 1837. 


-————— — ee 


P. S.— Were the experiment to be repeated, the 
distances, both as to plit and in the rows, might, I 
think, most usefully be enlarged. [ may just ob- 
serve, that some of my neighbors, who had plant- 
ed seds or cuttings, had very indifferent crops. 





From the American Journal of Science and Arts. 


ROTTING OF TIMBER IN CERTAIN SITUATIONS. 


Extract of a letter to the editor, from Mr. D. 
Tomlinson, of Schenectady, N. Y., dated April 
4, 1836. 


In the year 1810, I built a ware-house on my 
lot in Union Street, in Schenectady. The cellar 
was dug about four feet deep, and the stone wall a 
foot or two deeper. I left no opening in the walls 
for door or window. ‘The floor beams were of ex- 
cellent pitch pine timber, of twelve by twelve inch- 
es, slit, and were six by twelve inches when placed 
in the wall, and about eighteen inches above the 
ground. I laid a floor of three inch oak plank, 
loose, neither jointed nor nailed, although they 
were square edge, and lay close to each other. 
Five years thereafter, I observed a jostling ina 
place in the floor, and raised one of the planks to 
learn the cause, and found one of the six by twelve 
inch beams rotted off and fallea on the bottom of' 
the cellar. The plank was_ rotten below, except 
about an inch sound on the upper side. I lifted 
the whole floor, found most of the planks rotten, 
except a shell on the top; and the timbers were 
rotten, and so decayed, that I took them out and 
put in oak, after making windows and a door in 
opposite sides of the wall. I thought the depth of 
the cellar would have prevented injury to the tim- 
ber, but found it the cause of the destruction, as 
fine shavings and slivers lying on the bottom of 
the cellar, were perfectly sound, while the timbers, 
were beautifully ornamented with curtains of 
white mould, hanging in festoons, nearly to the 
depth of the cellar, as white as snow, very thick, 
and appeared like bleached muslin. 

In the year 1817, I took down an old kitchen on 
the same lot. The floor had lain on saplings of 
about 6 by 8 inches, such as are used for scaffold 
poles. ‘They were bedded in the ground, so that 
the pine floor came next the ground, and excluded 
air. They had lain there from 1794, and both the 
timbers and flooring were very little injured by 
rot. 

I concluded, that a free circulation of air must be 
allowed, or air must be entirely excluded, to save 
timber from decay. 

{t has been found, that when posts are set in the 
ground and cased with boards, for better appear- 
ance, the confined air destroys them. Even red 
cedar, which lasts an age when set open, if cased, 
which is often done for ornament in gate posts, de- 
cays as soon as any other wood, by the confined 
air. 





From the Records of the United Agricultural Societies of Virginia. 
ON CLOVER FALLOW FOR WHEAT. 


[The following letter was written at a time when 
the clover husbandry was considered altogether im- 








practicable for the poor lands of lower Virginia. Now, 
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when it has been established that calcareous manures 
will remove that natural defect of those soils, this let- 
ter may be far more serviceable for that region than 
when it was written, or than its writer could then have 
anticipated. Ep. Far. Rec.) 


Bremo, Fluvanna, 21st December, 1830. 


Dear Sir, 

Yours of the 2d December, did not reach me 
until within a few days, from the circumstance of 
its not being sent to my usual post office. This 
will excuse me for not being more prompt in my 
answer to you. The consciousness that you have 
counted too largely upon the information | am 
able to impart, on the various agricultural subjects 
referred to in your letter, and the anxious desire I 
feel to encourage the spirit of inquiry; which seems 
to be spreading itself amongst the cultivators of 
every section of the state, induce me, the more 
readily, to comply with your wishes, as well to 
evince my perfect willingness to contribute what I 
can in so good a cause, as to apprise you promptly 
of the necessity of your applying to other and bet- 
ter sources, for the desired information. 

Your queries shall be taken in the order in 
which they are made, and without confining my- 
self to the direct answers, shall add such general 
remarks as appear to me any way connected with 
rural economy. 

1. “The process of fallowing as practised by my- 
self.” This is to plough in a crop of clover, as 


nearly as possible at that stage of its growth, 
when it is in the best state for cutting to make hay. 
Of course, where there is a full portion of your ro- 
tation in clover, there can be but a part of your 
fallows ploughed exactly in the proper time, with- 


out extra teams, and unusual seasons. Hence, the 
arama J of beginning a little before the clover has 
attained the precise point, to yield the greatest ad- 
vantage from being turned into the earth—and 
hence too, the necessity of a secand ploughing, 
where your first was early, and the season favora- 
ble to vegetation after the process. But I deem it 
less important to be minute upon this head, as for 
reasons hereafter to be assigned, I do not think 
summer fallows and the clover husbandry (:vhich 
I consider as inseparable,) suited to the sandy soils 
of the lower part of this state. 

2. “The advantages as to product of a clover 
fallow over wheat after corn?” ‘This may be stated 
to vary from nothing to a double crop, depending 
upon the opportuneness and perfection of the pro- 
cess, and the adaptation of the land to the use of 
plaster of paris. Soils suited to plaster, with a 
heavy crop of clover ploughed in, at the proper 
time, previously dressed with three or four pecks 
of gypsum to the acre, followed by favorable sea- 
sons for rotting the buried clover, and seeded in the 
month of October, will rarely fail to give two 
bushels, for one from the same land after Indian 
corn. On the other hand, a crop of clover (and 
the heavier the worse for it,) dried by our powerful 
sun, and consequently imperfectly buried, from the 
hard and unmanageable state, into which the 
earth is brought frequently by the summer droughts, 
will often not yield a better crop than the same 
land would produce after corn. 

3. “The difference in the quantum of labor in 
fallowing for wheat, and wheat after corn.” This 
can only be decided by referring to the number 
and kind of operations which are performed in 
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each -process, and as these ought to depend, in 
number and kind, upon a variety of circumstances 
the relative expense of the two modes of husband. 
ry must necessarily vary in like manner. Under 
a fortunate concurrence of circumstances, fuallows 
may be seeded upon the first ploughing, and com. 
pleted with a single harrowing; but it offen hap. 
pens, that a second ploughing, and under particu. 
lar circumstances a third, and two harrowings, ma 
be necessary to do justice to the crop. In like 
manner, a single operation, with a single horse 
plough, and a slight chopping the step, will fre. 
quently do more ample justice to the wheat 
after corn, than, underother circumstances, will re- 
sult from cutting up your corn, breaking up with 
the double plough, harrowing to receive the seed, 
and sometimes ploughing with single ploughs be- 
fore the second and last harrowing. 

4, “The eflecis as to improvement and exhaus- 
tion.” These are also much influenced by the cir. 
cumstances already adverted to as affecting the 
production, but it may be assumed, that the land is 
left in much better heart afier a fallow erop, than 
afier wheat succeeding corn; when the last, how- 
ever, has credit by the greater quantity of grain 
yielded by the two crops over the one, it exhibits 
too imposing a claim, upon the score of profit, te he 
given up, even on our clay lands. On the light 
sandy Jands of the lower country, so much better 
suited to Indian corn, and !ess adapted to fullows, 
fam of the opinion, that wheat after eorn, is the 
most profitable and judicious course of husbandry. 

5. “On whiat soils is the practice of fallows must 
beneficial?’ - Wheat soils, or those having a con- 
siderable proportion of clay in them. This being 
the soil, only upon which clover €an be profitably 
and extensively cultivated, I would recommend 
summer failows only, where this description of soil 
was found, and the elover husbandry practised. 
Upon this kind of land, without clover, I should not 
hesitate to adopt winter fallows; in other woris, 
the English naked fiallows, stirring them with sin- 
gle ploughs through the summer, in prelerence 
to depending on a late summer fallow. The in- 
fluence of the sun on this description of soil, recent- 
ly exposed, is not as injurious as on sandy soils, 
and by no means equal to the evils arising from the 
hard and untillable state into Which our summer 
sun bakes it. 

The remarks on this head sufficiently express 
my opinion, as to “the profitable introduction 0! 
(allows where a reduced sandy soil and hot sun 
preclude clover.” 

6. “What is the difference of product between 
wheat afier one ploughing on grazed land, and 
that not grazed, or is either practised.” Both are 
practised, and when the vegetable matter is tumed 
into the earth, in a favorable state for rotting, that 
is, with some remaining succulence, and succeet- 
ed by a suitable season to promote putrelaction; 
the great agents of which are moisture and heat, 
the more that has been turned in, the better the su 
ceeding crop, and the less the injury sustained [rom 
its maturation. But in the two last dry summers, 
I have known some fields of fallowed wheat a 
most destroyed by the dry vegetable matter te 
maining undecomposed in the soil. It seers 
therefore, to follow, that the less vegetable matter 
turned into the soil, the better for the immedi 
crop, unless it is prepared by decomposition I" 
the food of vegetable life. 
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7, As to “the period that land may remain un 
Jer grass, for improvement, before, fallowing with- 
out causing the’ crop to be foul’’—there is a dil: 
erence of opinion among the. farmers of this quar- 


| deep. 


This land was on a poor sandy founda- 
‘tion. 

Having gotten through your queries, I will add, 
as succinctly as possible, my thoughts on a plan of 


ter, but I think there is-a preponderance in favor | husbandry, suited to the light sandy lands of the 


of the opinion, that clover, (\ve cultivate no other 
grass, ) ought to be ploughed the summer twelve 
months after sowing it, and of course where it is 
cut at all, the samé year of taking otf the crop. 
My own practice’ has been to plough in clover 
the summer two years after sowing it, thinking it 
reasonable that. the land would be more improved 
by its longer rest, and giving the whole growth of 
the year it is ploughed to the soil; but the result, 
especially for the two last years, has disappointed 
me. It may be objected to my practice generally, 
ioo, that the earth becomes much more firmly set- 
tled, and is brought into tilth with greater difficul- 
ty. On the other hand, it may be said, there can 
be but little more than the mere roots counted upon 
jor the improvement of the soil, where the first 
crop is taken for hay, and tue second for seed; and 
this, fo0. necessarily limits you to the latest period 


for the performance of your ploughing for the fal- | 


low erop, thereby diminishing the chance for a 
timely preparation. Where clover is sown merely 
for the improvement of theJand, and not intended 
to be cut at all, there is little doubt that the best 
time for ploughing it in, would be the summer 
twelve months afier sowing it; but that seems to 
be an objectionable clover system, on more ac- 


counts than one, which affords neither hay or | we are told, they manure as much as one fourth of 


seed. The other practice, of cutting hay and 


ploughing the same year, has been practised by | 


the best farmers on this river, and as they are more 
experienced, and have been more successful than 
mysell, [cannot in justice but recommend their 
practice, in preference to my theory. 

8. “Whatdepth of ploughing is necessary where 
the soil does not exceed three or four inches?” 


As lar as my experience has gone, the depth of 


ploughing should in all cases depend upon the 
character of the subsoil. Light soils, based on 
seril sand, LT would plough no deeper than the 
vegetable mould; but where clay is the foundation, 
and especially of that description which is fertil- 
zed by exposure to the atmosphere, [ would bring 
up the largest possible proportion of it, that would 
leave the soil in undiminished productiveness by 
he mixtures nay, I should be inclined to increase 
the proportion to a small diminution of its imme- 
diate productiveness, for the sake of’ the great fu- 
lure amelioration. Upon all good wheat soils, the 
ploughing should be as deep as three horses can 
periorm with the best constructed plough. Iam 
sure [ know of no upland soil, that would not be 
rendered entirely unproductive, for at least one 
year, by being ploughed eighteen inches, or two 
eet; for although some of our clays become fertile, 
*Y Xposure to the atmosphere, it requires the ope- 
ration of at least one winter, for any sensible effect 
lo be produced. It is, however, stated, that the 
tlebrated Fellemburg, whose scientific and agri- 
‘ullural establishment, at Hofwyl, has atiracted so 
Much attention throughout Europe, has ploughed 
‘Wo feet deep, with an impiement requiring the 
Power of fourteen horses. During my residence 
‘Othe lower country, and in the course of my ex- 
ate on the sandy soils of that section of the 
‘ate, 1 am satisfied that I did great and lasting in- 
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lower parts of the state. [should adopt a system 
excluding clover, because from the nature of your 
soil, and the generally reduced. state of the land, 
the attempt at the field culture, upon a large scale, 
would be attended with no other result but the loss 
of your seed; and as summer {allows should only 
be practised as the concomitant of clover, those 
likewise | should consider as out of the scheme. 
Assuming it as the basis of all good husbandry, 
that for every exhausting crop, there ought to be 
some counteracting improvement, [ would culti- 
vate no more land in corn than J could manure. 
This I think can be effected under a six-field rota- 





MY to some land by ploughing it about six inches 


tion, which would reduce the quantity to be ma- 
-nured to one-sixth of the arable surface, and the 
‘succession of crops should be, first, corn; second, 
‘wheat; third, pasture; fourth, peas, and all legu- 
iminous crops; cotton, pumpkins, and potatoes, 
might occupy acorner of this field; five, wheat; 
SIX, Pusture,. 

The first, and most ostensible objection to this 
scheme, is, the apparent emall proportion of corn, 
not insuring a sufliciency of that necessary crop; 
and secondly, the difficulty of raising the required 
quantity of manure. In answer, it may be said, 
‘that in the best cultivated counties of England, 





the arable surface yearly. [tis true,that some part 
of this manure is derived from other resources than 
those of the farm; to wit, their towns, manufac- 
tories, and marl pits; but the improvement derived 
from all these sources, [ presume, does notamount 
to the difference between one sixth and one quar- 
ter. Besides, all the tide water districts of Vir- 
ginia abound in marl, so that, in this respect, you, 
in all probability, stand on an equal footing with 
the English farmers—and if all that labor, which 
is now bestowed on clearing land, and renewin 
our quick-decaying fences, and other perishable 
improvements, which ought to be substituted by 
more permanent ones, were directed judiciously 
to the accumulation of the materials of fertility; 
digging macl, collecting rich earth from bottoms 
and swamps, those depots of nature, which are 
eonstantly by the operation of natural causes swal- 
| lowing up the primest principles of fertility, to be 
added to the materials common to every farm; [ 
am persuaded, we should find there would be less 
labor in collecting the means of fertilizing an acre, 
than in preparing it, from the forest state, and in- 
closing it for a crop. 

An accurate statement in detail of the relative 
expense of manuring an acre of land, and bringing 
one from the forest state into cultivation, is a de&i- 
deratum as much called for in Virginia husbandry, 
as auy that has ever occurred to my mind. If I 
am not much mistaken, it would prove, that less 
labor would be required to improve the lands 
throughout Virginia, than it has taken to reduce 
‘them to their present deteriorated state. 

As to the objection that one sixth part would be 
|} an insufficient portion of the arable land to have’in 
‘corn, it may be replied, that that portion, manured 
/at the rate of 20 or 25 loads, of 30 bushels each to 
ithe acre, would, on ordinary land, produce a dou- 
| ble crop—and, therefore, would not only be equal 
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to one-third, the proportion now usually put in| Philadelphia, as to what species of oak this bark 


corn, but would produce ,the clear saving of one- 
half of the labor of cultivation, besides other al- | 
most incalculable advantages. 

Upon your sandy soils, I think you might re-| 
duce the quantity of manure four or five loads to 
the acre, below what is necessary to produce the | 
same result on the clay lands of the upper coun- 
try; for light lands make a much better return, for 
a small quantity of manure, than stiff lands. I 
have increased the corn crop 100 per cent. upon 
the ordinary high lands here, with 25 loads of 30 
bushels each to the acre, which in their natural 
state would produce about two barrels. I am con- 
fident equal effects would be produced from 20 
loads, upon the light soils of Prince George and 
Surry. 

Where wheat is relied upon as the chief crop 
for market, as is contemplated in the foregoing 
scheme, the materials for manure would be very 
much increased—and, the frequent recurrence of 
pasturage would be more than overbalanced by 
the additional comforts in living, and the profits to 
be derived from stock, which, with your facilities of 
communication with the best markets, ought to be 
no inconsiderable item in your annual income. 

The field in peas, &c. would more than compen- 
sate for any contingent deficiency in the corn crop, 
leave something for market, and from the highly 
meliorating character ofits crop, would be in a bet- 
ter state of preparation for wheat than any grass 
crop turned in, on sandy lands, that I know of: 
The offal of the products of this field, would con- 
tribute largely to the general fund of manure. 
And, until a system is devised to increase this fund 
to an adequate supply, for that field in the rotation 
which isin the most exhausting of all our crops, In- 
dian corn, regular deterioration must be the con- 
sequence of our tillage. It isin vain to amuse our- 
selves with expedients: practical agriculturists will 
soon all agree that nothing short of a full manur- 
ing once in the rotation, will insure general and 
permanent improvement. 

Accept the assurance of my high regard and 
esteem. 

. Joun H. Cocke. 
To Epmunp Rvurrin, Esq. 


From the Carlisle Patriot. 
FLY IN TURNIPS. 


Dalston, May 8. 


Sir—As the season is fast approaching for sow- 
ing turnips, I beg to offer the following receipt, as 
an effectual protection from the ravages of the fly, 
or black grub, which I have proved by frequent trial. 
] will feel happy if any of the farmers will call upon 
me this summer, when I hope to prove to them the 
efficacy of my receipt. Your obedient servant. 

, Joun Birkert. 


Toa quart of turnip seed add one ounce of brim- 
stone finely powdered, putting both into a bottle | 
large enough to afford room to shake them well 
together, for four or five days previous to sowing; 
keep the bottle well corked. 


QUERCITRON RARK. 
In answer to the inquiry of a correspondent from 


— SN 





Kentucky, of the editor of Bicknell’s Reporter, of 


[No. 5 


ee 








is obtained from, how it is prepared, what use ig 
made of it, &e., it is stated that quercitron is the 
black oak bark ; that it is prepared b shaving off 
the outer bark, grinding the inner bark, d ing 
and packing it in hogsheads. It is used almost 
exclusively for dyeing, and is sold largely in Ppjj. 
adelphia and N. York, at from $30 to $40 per ton 
of 2240 Ibs. It is packed in. casks larger than a 
whiskey hogshead, each of which contains aboyt 
15cwt. The distinction in quality consists jn jt; 
degree of clearness and brightness of color. [t jg 
inspected before sale. Dr. Bancroft first discover. 
ed the useful properties of this bark, and obtained 
a patent for his invention in the year 1775,—Jour, 
of Amer. Institute. 


THE GREEN CROP SYSTEM. 


From the * Agricultural Papers” of Agricola, in the Downpa- 
trick Recorder. 


*«« The farmer’s life displays in every part, 
A moral lesson to the sensual heart.” 


BLoomri.p, 


To prevent a long digression in my last paper, | 
was obliged to assume that, though there are some 
crops which impoverish the soil very much, there 
are others “which are more. grateful to it, and 
which instead of impoverishing it, afford a recip- 
rocal advantage, by imparting to it richness,” 
But as this statement contains the fundamental 
principle of the important system which I am ai- 
vocating, it should not be taken on trust; and, ac- 
cordingly, the object of my present paper is to 
show, that the green crop system is not founded on 
a false assumption, but on an important truth— 
The whole crops of the farmer may be divided into 
two classes—the grain crops and the green crops. 
The former are sometimes called culmiferous or 
straw-bearing ; and the latter, leguminous, ftom 
their seeds or leaves being of’ a much larger kind. 
Clover, beans, turnips, potatoes, &c., are legumin- 
ous plants, or belong to the class called green crops. 
Now, it has been proved, by experiments made fot 
the express purpose of ascertaining, and is, there- 
fore, beyond a doubt, that plants are not nourished 
by the soil alone in which they grow, but that 
much of their sustenance is drawn from the atmos- 
phere ; of course, they do not derive the same de- 
gree of support from either of these causes—some 
are nourished more by the earth, and others more 
by the air. Grain crops are of the former kind. 
As they have but small leaves, and few of them; 
and thus present but a small surface to the action 
of the atmosphere, it is plain that little of thei 
nourishment can be derived from it: they mus 
therefore, be supported almost entirely by the sol 
This is particularly the case when the crops have 
nearly ripened, when the few leaves they havea 
withered and dead, or have fallen off; they 
then draw, perhaps, no nourishment from the a 
but must be supported almost entirely by the ® 
But the fact is not so extensively known as It & 
serves to be, that, at this period, when the see ® 
forming, the plants require an extraordinary qual" 
ty of nourishment; and hence it is that grain crop 
are so particularly exhausting to the soil. Inp 
of this, I may refer, with confidence, to the ex 
rience of any intelligent practical farmer: 3 
knows, that if the grain be allowed to stand unt 
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after it has ripened, it exhausts the soil exceeding- 
ly; but, that if cut green, the impoverishing ef- 
focts have not been so extensively produced. Now 
the green crops or leguminous plants, on the con- 
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ing, that reduces it to a soft and mouldy state. 
Another cause is the difference of their fitness to 
to admit moisture. When dew or rain falls upon 
a grain crop, nearly ripe, it glides down its hard, 


trary, present an extensive surface to the action of | dry, bare stalk, and settles on the ground; but as 
she atmosphere, anc, therefore, can draw much of'| this presents a hard-bound surface, it remains there 


their nourishment from it, without requiring to 
draw so extensively from the soil. A familiar 


‘untl the greater part of it is carried off again by 
‘the heat of the sun. When it falls on a green 


proof of this may be had from the common cab; crop, it receives a shelter under the broad leaves, 


have. Its numerous broad leaves enable it to 
draw most of all its nourishment from the atmos- 
here, and hence it is that cabbages can be pre- 
served for a long time in a fresh state, if cut and 
hung up ina damp place. House-leek is another 
plant which has broad succulent leaves ; and who 
does not know that it will grow in the most unfa- 
vorable situations ?—If hoisted on a pole, or laid 
onaslab of marble, it will flourish most luxuri- 
antly. But this is not all; some plants have been 
proved to exist, and thrive, and come to maturity, 
when nourished by the atmosphere alone—grow- 
ing in pounded quartz, (a substance resembling 
fiat) and supplied with distilled water, to prevent 
the presence of the smallest particle of earthy mat- 
ter! Another important fact is, that all the seed 
of a grain crop comes forward at the same time. 
Whenever it has properly “shot,” the plant stops 
growing—its seeds begin to form, its leaves wither, 
ils roots cease to act in the ground, and, when cut 
down, itisdry andhard. ‘The green crops, on the 
contrary, bear blossoms and seed at the same time; 
the roots are continually pushing forward in the 
ground, and the leaves are green and sappy as be- 
fore, so that the plant never exerts itself to impov- 
erish the soil. Every one knows, for example, 
that beans and peas may be pulled from the lower 
part of the stalk, while the top 1s bearing blossoms 
andembryo fruit; that one branch of a stalk of 
clover will be in flower and another in seed; and 
that the top of a potato stalk will wave in verdure 
and bloom, when the crabs and leaves have fallen 
off the lower part. It may not be out of’ place to 
mention here a serious error in which many far- 
mers fall, ‘They allow their rye-grass to remain 
uncut long after it has come to maturity, alleging 
as a reason, that * unless it is ‘dead ripe,’ it will 
never do for seed.” They forget that it is culti- 
vated chiefly for the hay, and not for the seed ; and 
that by allowing it to become ripe, they are disap- 
pointed of their object, as much of’ the seed is lost 
inthe necessary operation of saving the hay. Be- 
fides, the quantity or weight of the hay is dimin- 
ished by the parching and withering it has under- 
gone ; its quality is deteriorated, as it is rendered 
less palatable and less nutritious to cattle ; and the 
letility of the soil is greatly injured. ‘To prevent 
these consequences, a small spot should be kept to 
lunish seed, but all the rest should certainly be 
cut green ; the pasture produced as an aftergrowth 
would of itself be a sufficient remuneration for the 
rapa seed. A remarkable difference between 
it crops and green crops, is, that the for- 
pu to bind the ground and harden it, the lat- 
8 open and pulverize it. This is partly to be 
‘Sunted for from the difference of their roots. 
a or one kind being numerous and fibrous, 
with am different parts of the soil firmly together, 
sion aya. large enough to produce such an 
fs Nes wound loosen it; those of the other kind 
a ati ‘ger, and more of'an opening nature, cause 
“ction in the soil, during the process of grow- 





and, trickling down the stalk to a soil softened and 
prepared to receive it, it contributes to moisten it, 


‘and render it softer. Of all grain crops, wheat is 


by far the most severe upon the soil. It is, in the 
first place, exceedingly binding, and always leaves 
the ground in a hard state. ‘Then it occupies the 
ground so Jong, that it requires an extraordinary 
degree of nourishment, from its sowing till its 
reaping ; the weight of the grain, besides, requires 
u strong stalk, and much earthy matter to bring it 
to perfection. Of green crops, again, potatoes are 
the most loosening. They sink deep into the soil, 
and by the spreading of their roots in every direc- 
tion, and the swelling of numerous bulbs, loosen it 
most effectually. It is said that a crop of potatoes 
is more effectual, in this respect, than a good 
ploughing would be. One thing, however, is cer- 
tain, that no matter what may be the color of the 
soil when the potatoes are planted, when they are 
turned up, their beneficial effects are apparent ; for 
the soil is uniformly of a rich blackish color. If] 
were asked, which of the various ‘inds of potatoes 
is most pulverizing and beneficial to the soil? I 
should answer—notwithstanding the foolish preju- 
dices which prevail respecting them—the cups,” 
or ‘‘west reds.” Besides sinking much deeper 
into the soil, they are more numerous than other 
kinds, and, therefore, give it a more thorough 
turning up. Now, from these facts, what infer- 
ence can we draw? That a wheat crop should be 
preceded by the most loosening and fertilizing crop 
that can be had, viz. potatoes. They clean the 
ground, and, asis evident from the parallel I have 
drawn, they put it in a state of complete prepara- 
tion for the wheat. It is absurd, then, to expect 
that as good crops of wheat will be produced on 
fallow ground, on which there have been no pota- 
toes. Another conclusion, which is almost self- 
evident from the facts I have stated, is, that a 
green crop should succeed wheat, to compensate 
for the injury which the ground has sustained. 
This shows how utterly ruinous and unreasonable 
is the practice of taking several oat crops off the 
eround, immediately afier wheat. Instead of 
nursing the soil, already too much exhausted, the 
very vitals are torn from it, and then, forsooth, it is 
permitted to “ rest itself,’ until the omnipotence of 
idleness has completely restored it! ‘Turnips are 
very good for the soil, but certainly not as good as 
potatoes. ‘They derive, perhaps, more of their 
nourishment from the atmosphere, but their roots 
do not penetrate so far into the ground to loosen it. 
They are besides too late of being raised, to ad- 
mit of being followed by a wheat crop; but they 
can be advantageously followed up by ,barley, 
which also suits a clean dry soil. Clover, too, is 
particularly fertilizing to the soil in which it is pro- 
duced. Its lower leaves becoming withered, fall 
off, and rot about its roots, and thus produce a va- 
luable manure—decayed vegetable matter. Its 
slimy succulent nature keeps the ground always in 
a state of fertility, and its numerous dense leaves 
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are particularly adapted for retaining the moisture 
that has been deposited by raine anddews. Who 
has not observed the rich unctuous appearance of| 
ground where clover has been cut shortly after the 
depositioh of the moisture ?—I hope, and believe, 
that | have now proved my assertion, to the satis- 
faction of all who may honor this paper with their 
perusal. Let it be remembered too, that, in reter- 
ring to the reciprocal advantages waich arise from 
a proper rotation of crops, | have not once alluded 
to manures. Il proper changes from grain crops | 
to green crops, and vice versa, would almost of 
themselves, suffice to keep the land “in heart,” 
what might we not expect, when, in addition to 
this, one fourth of it would be well manured annu- 
ally? ‘This part of the subject brings me now to 
the important question already noticed.—How is 
the manure to be produced? 
AGRICOLA. 
March 29. 


THE IRISH OR GIANT IVY. 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


You will pardon me for suggesting to you that 
I gather, from reading your description of the ivy 
at Shirley, [p. 186, vol. v.,] that it is not the Eng- 
lish, but the frish or giant ivy, (hedera vegeta.) 
This is a vastly superior variety, compared to the 
common or English, (hedera helix, ) of aless shrub- 
by nature, grows with much more luxuriance, a’ d 

resents a far more striking and beautiful foliage, 
just such as you have described. ‘This noble 
climber, in almost every situation suited to ils 
growth and full developement—whether mantling 
the artificial ruin or rockwork of flower garden or 
pleasure ground, or shrouding with a mass of the 
most beautiful foliage the immense masses of ruins 
of abbeys, cathedrals, monasteries, and the battle- 
mented walls and turrets of baronial castles of 
feudal origin, which are scattered over Great Bri- 
tain and portions of continental Evrope—is impo- 
singly beautiful, forming a striking contrast to the 
rude ruins which it often covers, and adding much 
to the beauties of surrounding scenery, and greatly 
heightening the interest with which the spectator 
contemplates these monuments of by-gone ages. 
But, though highly beautiful and ornamental at 
all times in such situations, it is, in my opinion, 
doubly so when viewed as a moonlight scene. In 
the lone hour when all is hushed and still, the 
borrowed and subdued light of the queen of night, 
renders it at once a striking and imposing object; 
and if there isa gentle breeze stirring its leaves 
and branches and sighing sadly, yet sweetly, 
through the ivy-latticed windows and crevices of 
these ruins, echoed from different parts of the 
mouldering edifice, with an astonishingly distinct 
and whispering sound, it requires no great stretch 
of the imagination of the intruder into these long- 
deserted halls, to fancy that it is the whispering of 
the spirits of by-gone centuries, who, at the still 
hour of night, revisit the once familiar scenes of 
their mortal existence, and remarking among them- 
selves in audible, but to mortal ears unintelligible 
whispers, the change which all-corroding time has 
wrought on their once much esteemed possessions 
—themselves how changed but now unchanging— 
unconsciously he treads with a light and cautious 
step, fearful lest he should disturb or break the 
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indescribably enchanting charm, which exists 


around him. Many such an hour have I spent 
amid such scenes, and Ido not think that any 
other scene is so capable of imparting a soothing 
delight, or of subduing every unholy passion w 
the human breast. 

Ruins of this description, from the many asso. 
ciations connected with them, can hardly ever {aji 
deeply to interest the spectator; but, when covered 
with ivy, their time-worn appeorance is sofiened 
i’ not concealed, Nature, as it were, thus kingly 
concealing from our view, with a beautiful cover. 
ing, the dilapidations and inevitable decay which 
overtakes and levels to the earth the proudest struc. 
tures raised by men; and the wind, which moans 
through naked ruins with a rather unpleasing 
sound and effect on the listener, is, by its action on 
the ivy leaves and covered windows, sofiened into 
a music, whose plaintive cadence is soothing and 
delightfully pleasing. To those familiar with such 
scenes, the sight, or even mention of the Irish ivy, 
is always interesting; and the reading of your ac. 
count of it, as seen at Shirley, brought up to my 
recollection, with striking vividness, the pleasing 
hours which I have spent under its massive foliage. 

Though all of the ivy family are beautiful on 
ruins, or even on large and decaying trees, they 
are, from the great quantity of moisture which 
their foliage retains, injurious to the thin walls of 
modern edifices. I once witnessed the removal of 
a magnificent plant of the Irish ivy from the front 
of a mansion house, where it had been planted 20 
years previous, and which, for this reason, it was 
necessary toremove. On taking it down, it was 
found to have penetrated in many places a solid 
wall of stone masonry upwards of three feet thick, 
and also to have penetrated a joint of the wainscot 
of a staircase about ten feet from the wall. 
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REMARKS ON MR. GAY’S LETTER. 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


July 9th, 1836. 


It is with regret that I find from Mr. Gay’s com- 
munication, in the last Register, that my remarks 
in the preceding number, on the communication of 
“R. D. K.,” (in the concluding number of the iast 
vol.,) relative to his (Mr. Gay’s) practice asa far- 
mer, should have been by him considered as being 
“made more in the spirit of ridicule, than froma 
desire to acquire information.” Nothing could 
possibly be farther from my motives. Who “R: 
D. K.” is, [ do not know; and, I believe that you, 
atleast, will credit me when I state, that with Mr. 
Gay Lam also entirely unacquainted, either per 
sonally or by report, beyond the communication fe 
ferred to, nor do t know more of Goochland, from 
personal observation, than I do of Liberia; hence 
there could be no personal motive on my Pat 
which could, were I even inclined, induce me” 
throw the slightest shade of ridicule on the pre 
tice of Mr. Gay, and I trust that the above exp!* 
nation will satisfy him that my object was not ridi- 
cule, but a desire for information, and to see 
statements of “R. D. K.” supported by prac 
results. “sh 

I thank Mr. Gay for the frankness with whi 
he has detailed some of’ his modes of cultivalit? 
corn, &c., and if I am not convinced of the asl 
al superiority of rakes over hoes, they at least a 
on some soils be as beneficial, and more convenie™ 
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From what practical experience | have had of the referred to, or the carcasses of beasts, ) and the dit- 
drag-log and roller, TE can attest to their usefulness | fusion through the atmospheric air of the gases 
on some soils, but do not consider them indispensa- | evolved, (even when they are not sufficiently con- 
ble, or at all useful on many others, unless as a pre- | centrated perceptibly to affect the senses,) allow 
arvion for grasses, or drill crops. me to refer you to the opinions now universally re- 
To Mr. Gay’s wish to kuow who I am, and to, ceived, of the fatal consequences ol burying the 
hocame better acquainted with me, I beg to say | dead, in large cities, and especially inchurches. I 
at if isnot my present wish to appear in the Re- | do not pretend to have formed a judgment on the 
water oiler than anonymously. Under any other | details of the plans you have proposed. Probably 
medium of becoming acquainted, T should be very ‘they need to be patiently examined and fully dis- 
oad to follow up the advance which he has made, | cussed, and may perhaps require to be much mod- 
| will only state, that Tam also a practical farmer, | ified. Yet that it is important to adopt some such 
and an overseer, and as such, cheerfully offer to | plans as you have suggested, I do notdoubt. Let 
him the right hand of’ a fellow laborer, though I} me remind you, however, that such changes are 
have been bred to my profession by hard-working | rarely made at once. Probably it is well that it is 
practice, in a school, and on a little spot of earth, | so. Beings of faculties so limited as ours, if they 
where agriculture, either as a science or practical | were instantly to adopt every real improvement, 
pursuit, is generally admitted to be well understood, | must do it at the expense of adopting with equal 
and have subsequently had a considerable share of| readiness every specious innovation. Persevere, 
managing experience; yet my experience as a | then, in‘your efforts to enlighten and to rouse the 
Virginia corn-planter, is limited, and though some | public mind on this subject, and [ doubt not, if 
of my notions may possibly differ from some of my | your views shall appear on full examination to be 
neighbors on some points, I must, for this reason | as sound, as they certainly are plausible, they will 
alone, decline complying, at least for the present, | ultimately and universally prevail. 
with Mr. Gay’s wish to know my mode of pre- 
paring ae ners, nine ‘cee a ae my 
care have been from five bushels of corn to the acre, : ; 7 Li Bi 5 hin 
through the fie!d, to upwards of ten on particular | Le =" ssshgeciaks : ar sy ae bern aan 
spots. N. L. IN THE DRY OR WET STATE, FOR MASONRY. 


URBANUS. 





Proprietors who are about to have brick buildings 
erected, will do well to attend to the following state- 
ment—the purport of which is almost universally neg- 
| lected, even by the few persons who are fully aware of 
: . , : | - : ‘ % 
| read with great interest the articles in your | 'ts unportance, 


ON THE FILTH OF TOWNS, AND THE REME- 
DIES PROPOSED. 





To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


last number (for June.) concerning the sanitary | 


police of cities and towns. Having resided in one 
of these for twenty years, [T am able, by my own 
experience, to attest the truth of the facts you have 
stuled, with regard to the influence of uncleanli- 
bess On our comfort. The opinions you have ex- 
pressed as to its effects on our health, ought, I 
should think, to commend themselves at once to 
the reason of every unprejudiced and intelligent 


“Few people, except builders, are aware of the ad- 
vantage of wetting bricks before layingthem. A wall 
| 12 inches thick, built up of good mortar, with bricks 
'well soaked, is stronger in every respect, than one 16 
| inches thick, built up dry. The reason of this is, that 

if the bricks are saturated with water, they will not ab- 
'stract from the mortar the moisture which is necessary 
| to its crystallization; and, on the contrary, they will 
unite chemically with the mortar, and become almost 
as solid as a rock. On the other hand, if the bricks 





: : : 
mind, rhe remedy, so far as it seems to convert | are put up dry, they immediately take all the moisture 
{ huisance into the means of fertilizing our soil, | from the mortar, and leave it too dry to harden, and the 





and supplying us with food, seems to be worthy of) consequence is, that when a building of this descrip- 


all praise. As to its details, | have formed no opin- 
ion. Possibly there may be some fastidious per- 
‘ons Who may find it offensive to their imagina- 
lons to think of eating food produced from land 


this manured. Perhaps: the squeamishness of 
‘ome might be removed, by recollectiny the habits | 


swine, which we all know feed on these arti- 
‘les. Yet, [ suppose, no one relishes our Virginia 
ims, or middlings, or joles, the less on this ac- 
‘ount, ‘The truth is, that, by the process of di- 
festion and assimilation, the food of the swine is 
“entirely changed, that the flavor-of its flesh is 
hot at all aflected by his use of the articles in ques- 
‘on, Novy, if they were used as manure, they 
Would not only undergo a similar change, effected 
Y the organs of the vegetable, whilst it was grow- 
"g; but the chemical changes wrought even be- 
robe had become its food, by their decompo- 
Nand the new combinations of their elements, 
°uld render them entirely different, when they 
taken up’ into the circulation of the plant, 
om what they had once been. 
” th regard to the effects on health of the de- 
Tposition of animal substances, (whether those 


tion is taken down, or tumbles down of its own accord, 
the mortar falls from it like so much sand.’’ 

Masons or bricklayers are sufficiently well informed 
on this subject; but it would seem that they care very 
little about the durability of their work—and there is 
at least one reason why they are very unwilling to use 
bricks in a proper state. Bricks, to be saturated, will 
absorb so great a quantity of water, that their weight 
becomes greatly increased, and consequently, the labor 
of handling and laying them. And unless proprietors 
were willing to make a considerable addition to the 
price paid for laying dry bricks, the workmen would 
be greatly the losers by the change. 

The proof of the above position may be seen in al- 
most every instance of the pulling down of a brick 
house, of modern and ordinary construction. The 
bricks which form the walls above ground are ea- 
sily detached from each other, and cleared of the very 
weak and crumbling cement between; while in the 
walls of the cellar, or of the foundation courses, which 
were always in contact with moist earth, and therefore 
| the bricks were kept moist, they are so closely ce. 
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mented together, that they can scarcely be separated and 
cleared of the old mortar. 

The necessity of keeping up moisture until the ce- 
ment has had time to “set,” is seldom more regarded in 
the plastering of houses. This operation is often exe- 
cuted in the hottest and dryest weather, so that all the 
moisture of each coat is evaporated in a day or two. 
Theory would inform us, that if laid on in damp and 
cool weather, or after the close of summer, that plas- 
tering would be tar more solid and durable. 


SOME REMARKS ON THE PRESENT AGRICUL- 
TURAL CONDITION OF ALABAMA. 


Extract from a private letter to the editor. 


* ¥ * * * * 


The crops here are now most promising. A 
slight drought in June gave the planters just time 
to prepare their crops of corn and cotton for the 
finest of seasons, for the last two weeks. Both of 
these crops are now singularly promising; the 
last, much increased over the last year—even 
with us will be plenty. The last year, it is be- 
lieved, has fully satisfied the state of Alabama of 
the advantage, as well as the necessity, of securing 
at home plenty to eat; and I do believe, that the 
bubble—the ‘Mississippi scheme” of buying one 
thing to make another—is completely burst, 
even with the Mississippians; and common sense, 
aided by that which makes even fools think, has 
brought the country back to the old wise, practical 
adage of the northern quakers, “Jive within your- 
selves” —as regards the necessaries of life. 

For a planter to leave uncertainty connected 
with bread and meat, voluntarily, argues a'state 
of mind not far from idiotism, particularly in a 
country altogether cengenial to the production of 
these two perfect necessaries of human life. The 
last two years have furnished us with a singular 
proof how completely mania, amongst even the 
agriculturists of the country, can destroy the opera- 
tion of good sound common’sense. So perfectly 
had the mania sapped the brains of some, or rather 
taken possession of the cavity where brains ought 
to have been, that men coolly and deliberately be- 
gan te give 12 to 1500 dollars for a common corn- 
field slave—and congratulated themselves on get- 
ting “such a bargain, of such a fine fellow.” But 
the disease is fairly done. * * * 


From the Farmers’ Magazine. 
MANGEL WURTZEL. 
By Martin Boyle. 


Mangel Wurtzel is a kind of red beet, not lia- 
ble to be injured by disease or insects, and proof 
against the change of seasons. It requires loamy 
Joose soil, and abundance of short and rich ma- 
nure. It gives no unpleasant taste to milk or but- 
ter, (an objection which may be urged against tur- 
nips, and most kinds of cabbage)—quite the re- 





>>. 


20th to the end of April, is the best time for sow. 
ing the seed; and those of you who are not likely 
to have your ground at that time ready, should 
sow in a seedling bed, in order to transplant when 
the ground 1s prepared; and in this case yoy 
should not put out the plants until they are about 
an inch in diameter, else they will not arrive at 
full size. The best way, however, is to sow the 
seed where it is to remain, and the process is as 
follows :— 

Prepare your land as if for drilling potatoes-- 
open the drills eighteen inches or two feet distant, 
the deeper the better, unless there is yellow clay ai 
the bottom—fill them with short manure—cover 
them with four or five inches of earth—roll them 
lengthways, and then on the smooth and level top 
make hills with the dibbling stick, two inches in 
depth and about twelve inches apart, and into 
every hole drop two seeds, which are to be cover- 
ed as the work proceeds. When the plants are 
about two inches high, you are to draw out from 
each hole the extra plant or plants, leaving of 
course the strongest and healthiest plant behind. 
Keep them clear from weeds, but do not earth 
them, If any of the plants appear to run to seed, 
pull them out, and transplant into their room, after 
stirring up the earth, and applying a little fresh 
manure, (and to the want of attention to this 
point the comparative failure of transplanted crops 
is to be attributed) other plantsof mangel wurizel, 
rape, cabbages, or Swedish turnips, which should 
always be in a reserved seedling bed, in case of 
failure in any crop. In September pull the leaves— 
feutting them close to the crown will cause the 
root to rot if left in the field during the winter]— 
and give them to your cows, sheep, and pigs. 
You will also find that they make a good substi- 
tute for greens or spinach. 

The following is Mr. Meadow’s calculation of 
produce :— 


Drills 2 feet distant, 220 plants per perch— 
Plants 2 feet distant, 23,280 per aere. 
Drills 2 feet distant, ; 147 plants per perch— 
Plants 38 inches distant, 23,580 per acre. 
Drills 18 inches distant, 294 plants per perch— 
Plants 1 foot distant, 47,040 per acre. 
Drills 18 inches distant, 252 plants per perch— 
Plants 11 inches distant, 40,320 per acre. 
Drills 18 inches distant, : 196 plants per perch— 
Plants 18 inches distant, 31,360 per acre. 


You may safely calculate on 30,000 plants pet 
acre. If you average the plants at 3 lbs. each, 
which is much too low, you will have 90,000 Ibs. 
or about 40 tons, not of a watery substance like 
turnips, but a firm nutritious food. 


From the Farmer’s Magazine. 


THE LEAVES OF MANGEL WURZEL SHOULD 
NOT BE PULLED. 


At Hohenheim an experiment has been made 
the past summer to ascertain comparatively the 
best plan to be pursued with the cultivation ©! 
Mangel Wurzel—whether it was more profita 


verse. Pigs, as well as milch cows, are fond both | to pluck off the leaves about a month previous © 
of its leaves and roots. Sixteen or twenty perches | the clearing the roots from the ground, or allowing 


under it, will support a cow, allowing her sixty 
pounds weight per day, for the five winter months; 
and half a pound of seed, which will cost about 
1s 6d, will sow these twenty perches. Irom the 





them to retain their leafy honors until the pet’ 
of their being taken up; and the following !* ae 
result of two equal portions of a field on whic! 
the system were tried :— 
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“On the 11th Oct., by leaves, 756 Ibs. 


5th Nov. ditto, at time of se- 


curing the roots, 272 
Ditto, weight of roots, 4472 
Total, 5500 


The other portion of the field yielded, at the time 
of securing the roots 


5th of Nov., by leaves, 894 Ibs. 
Ditto, weight of roots, 4948 
5842 


On that moity of the field where the roots had 
been untouched, there was a diminution in the 


producé of leaves of 134 lbs., but an increase of 


476 lbs. in the roots ; and even supposing that the 
leaves have equally nutritious properties with that 
of the roots, yet there is a superiority in favor of 
ihe system of permitting the root to come to matu- 
rity before depriving it of leaves of 342 Ibs., or 
about 6 per cent. 





From the Farmer’s Magazine. 


SQUIRRELS—THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT’S FOR- 
ESTERS. 


Itis a curious circumstance, and not generally 
known, that most of those oaks which are called 
spontaneous are planted by the squirrel. ‘This 
little animal has performed the most essential ser- 
vice to the British navy. A gentleman walking 
one day in the woods belonging to the Duke of 
Beaufort, near ‘Troy House, in the county of Mon- 
mouth, his attention was diverted by a squirrel, 
which sat very composedly on the ground. He 
stopped to observe his motions; ina few minutes 
the squirrel darted to the top of the tree, beneath 
which he had been sitting. In an instant he was 
down with an acorn in his mouth, and after dig- 
ging a small hole, he stooped down and deposited 
the acorn; then covering it, he darted up the tree 
again. In a moment he was down again with 
another, which he buried in the same manner. 
This he continued to do as long as the observer 
thought proper to watch ‘him. This industry of 
the little animal is directed to the purpose of se- 
curing him against want in the winter ; and it is 
probable his memory is not sufficiently retentive to 
euable him to remember the spot in which he de- 
posited every acorn. ‘The industrious httle fellow, 
0 doubt, loses a few every year; these few spring 
up, and are destined to supply the place of the 
trent tree. Thus is Britain in sonie measure in- 
lebted to the industry and bad memory of a 


‘juutrel, for her pride, her glory, and her very ex- 
slence, 


From the Veterinarian. 


°N THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES OF 
SHOEING HORSES. 


“Horses shod on the most approved principles.” — 
“ Horses shod on the expansion principle.” 


, ee noticed this over many forges in and 
With A le metropolis, and allude to them now, not 
ot eit le intention of inquiring into the principles 
He i for the very plain reason that I have 

"et yet known of horses having been shod upon 





principle, ¢..2. agreeable to the laws of nature, and 
admitting of no deviation. The pertection of this 
art, like others, would of necessity be that which 
came nearest to nature, or, strictly speaking, it 
would not be art. . 

I long ago discovered, for myself at least, the so- 
phism that has misled the veterinary profession 
upon the subject of shoeing, to be the making 
principles out of their practice ; and, if we only go 
back to the period of the foundation of the college, 
we have had systems of shoeing enough, every 
one knows, but not one upon principle ; and, we 
believe, no one will attempt to deny the definition 
of a principle; the result has been, that these sys- 
tems, or, more properly speaking, modifications, 
have never come into general use. ‘The ordinary 
method of*shoeing is still practised throughout the 
country: the only difference [ have observed, is 
more or less superiority of workmanship, for which, 
difference in price is charged. It is not, therefore, 
altogether true, that the low price paid for shoeing 
is the cause that these modifications have not come 
into use. Do the smiths of Newmarket never get 
£20 for plating a winner? And is this not sufficient 
stimulus to produce something practically useful, 
to save the feet and legs of racers over the hard 
heath in summer, and frost; from the effects of 
percussion ? 

Do not sportsmen pay high prices for shoeing 
hunters? ‘Are coach-proprietors, and others, so 
blind to their own interests, that, if any of these 
modifications had been as advantageous as their 
proposers thought, they would not have used them 
also? The style in which some of them do busi- 
ness is a sufficient answer that price would not be 
studied by them. I will not say it is a disgrace to 
the veterinary profession ; for many of its members 
have shown an ardent desire, and this too, at some 
sacrifice of time and money, to bring what they 
individually thought advantageous into general 
use. All have, however, more or less failed. I 
will endeavor to explain the causes of failure upon 
the ground of principle, or, rather the want of 
principle, upon which the whole profession, with 
few exceptions, seem to have been influenced. 
Most of them have made principles matter of in- 
ference from their practice, few from direct inquiry; 
arid these have always been bewildered by prac- 
tice also: having no principle to go upon, they 
could never fairly emancipate themselves ; they 
were slaves of the forge—with ideas tied down by 
so much per set of shoes, leather soles, stopping, 
and all. 

Mr. Moorcroft was well aware of the cause of 
the degradation of this art, and, with the intention 
of striking at the root of the evil, I had construct- 
ed by machinery his modification, with which' I 
have nothing to do at present; but had he been 
able to make shoes, of any form, at fourpence each, 
instead of eightpence, he would have’ succeeded : 
but, confining himself to modification, he failed, 
and, l once heard him say, at the sacrifice ofa 
greater sum than would now, in the present state 
of machinery, fully accomplish the object. Who 
will attempt any thing in the present state of the 
trade?—art it cannot be called. 

The next attempt was accidental, originating in 
Mr. Goodwin having pattern shoes cast by Mr, 
Dudley ; but he would not listen to the profession 
which applied to him tor the shoes in ordinary use, 
and fullered. I though at the time how it would 
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end. Mr. Goodwin’s modification began, and the | parts not happening there also. It is quite a mis. 
panic of 1825-’26 put an end to the use ol’ cast | taken notion to suppose that Englishmen do jot 
shoes. I was sorry for Mr. Dudley, and wished | go the pace in any other country but England. 
he had not committed the same error as Mr. Moor- | yet, although exposed to all that has been consi. 
croft and others; for [ know, from practical expe- | dered as the predisposing causes in greater decree 
rience, that the shoes might have been if use still. | and the proximate cause in the rate and continy. 
With the forms of the ordinary shoes, the patent is | ance of progression being equally as much, lame. 
nearly out; and, if Mr. Dudley does not get a re- | ness does not ofien happen. In England, in the 
newal, by application to parliament, some one else | metropolis, and large towns, where higher prices 
will attempt ils introduction again ; as a discovery, | are paid for shoeing, where the workmen are most 
probably,—we have so many of them now-a-days. | skilful, where horses are what is called neater shod 
The shoes must be those in ordinary use; for [| where most substance of hoof is removed, agreea, 


think it improbable to reconcile the conflicting | bie to the supposed principles of shoeing, there are 


opinions that exist on this subject in one shoe. I 
will attempt to explain this. 
The common shoes have a flat surface next the 


more lame horses than in the country, where the 
workmanship is rougher. [ would rather have 





our horse shod in the ordinary way by the latter 


ground ; that next the hoof more or less concave, | than the former, to go over the stones of’ the me- 
except at the heels, where they are flat, varying | tropolis, where percussion is mostlikely to happen, 
in substance, and oftener thicker at the heel than! “ The expansion principle” is a strange misno- 
at the toe. ‘The web is broader, according as the | mer: it seems to imply that the hoof’ expanded - 
shoe is larger in size, and fullered in heavy shoes, | that hard and soft parts within it expanded also, 
sometimes counter-sunk nail holes, and nailed to | which the anatomy and physiology of the foot de- 
the crust while the hoof is raised from the ground. | ny. ‘The superincumbent weight of the animal, 
There is no space between the hoof and the shoe, | not supported by the springs within the hoof, must 
and, to prevent the percussion which of ‘necessity | ultimately fall perpendicularly on the last spring, 
occurs from the weight of the horse upon the hoot'| that formed by the bases of the hoof’ on the sole, 
when the shoe thus applied bears on the ground, bars, crust, and frog. We did not copy this puf- 
the sole is pared, so as to allow of its descent. \ing announcement from any particular forge; but 
This acts as a spring, and the percyssion is pre-|in every part of the country, and the metropolis 
vented in some degree. But percussion still hap- | too, we have this “shoeing on improved,” and on 


pens opposite the heels and quarters, which cannot 
overcome the resistance opposed to the action of 
the hoot by the close application of the shoe. 
Now this is, we suppose, what is meant by ‘ shoe- 
ing on the most approved principles,” i. e. the 
practice approved by those who follow the trade 
of shoeing horses throughout the country. [t was 
therelore inferred, that the principles of shoeing 
were, that the crust only should bear on the shoe. 

Mr. Moorcroft recommended the sole to have a 


bearing on the shoe also, as it was feund the sole | 


could bear.on the shoe without injury. This upset 
the inferred principles ; butan endeavor was made 
to reconcile this inconsistency, by explaining that 


the reason was, that the sole at the toe was not op- | 


posed to sensible parts; that the principles were 
the same, notwithstanding the exception; and 
practice showing that no bearing could be allowed 
of the sole on the shoe opposite the quarters and 
heels (the corn place, as it is called.) Now it so 
happens, that the crust at the heels is as much op- 
posite sensible parts as the sole at those parts, and, 
for the same reason, should not bear on the shoe— 
it cuts both ways. ‘The frog, too, is opposite sen- 
sible parts, and yet it was especially recommended 
for pressure by its bearing on the bar-shoe, where 
the aforementioned sensible .parts, opposite sole 
and heels, could have no bearing and pressure. 
I was strangely puzzled to understand such logic 
as was attempted by these inferences from prac- 
_tice, and resolved, on the first opportunity, to in- 
stitute direct inquiry into the matter. What was 
the result?—that the sole, frog, bars, crust, whether 
or not opposed to sensible parts, were bearing on 
the ground without injury being produced in hors- 
es without shoes, just in proportion to the substance 


the unrestrained action of the hoof preventing all | 


percussion ; and that the same held good where 
horses were shod in those countries where great 


substance of hoof is left, and little substance of’ 


shoe is required, percussion and injury to sensible 


. 


“new,” and “the newest,” and “the most approv- 
ed,” and “patent,” and “Professor Coleman’s,” 
‘and “college,” and “veterinarian,” and “expan- 
ision principles:” and, added to this, and in periect 
keeping, “Veterinary surgeon, smiths’ work in 
‘general, and bell-hanging in all its branches;” 
while Mr. Coleman’s patent, and other shoes gill, 
-otcupy the upper corners of the board, and a Iry- 
‘ing-pan and a gridiron ornament the lower ones, 
and a goodly row of’ pots, pans, and kettles, fill the 
‘window. Out upon it! Are we come to this! 
‘The man who has a sign board just over Bow 
Bridge, *‘all kinds of’ beasts gelt,”’ is more a veter- 
nary surgeon, and to him we recommend the pub- 
lic. 

“Principles most approved,” and “ Expansion’ 
appear to be distinct: there is a division as to the 
mode of receiving the weight from the last spring 
to the shoe, and ultimately conveying it from the 
shoe to the ground: the prevailing party believing 
that the structure and physiology of the foot and 
hoof consist of springs; that there is a depressio" 
of the sole, bars, crust, and frog, when the hoo! 8 
on the ground, and a recession of’ these parts when 
the foot is in the air; the substance of the sole 
sacrificed to effect this depression of the sole, bu! 
no space is left between the heels and shoe to al: 
mit of the depression of the crust at the heels 
which are opposite to sensible parts, as much as 
any portion of the sole. Both in light and heavy 
horses the consequence is percussion and alter 
‘tion of form, often incurable lameness. 

The inferred principle has been carried on mor 
by the college and its students than by others, !"? 
modifications of Mr. Coleman having all this te 
dency, extrinsic to the form of the shoe. We 
were instructed to pare the soles of light horses," 
jsome cases, as thin as paper, till they were pre™ 
under the thumb, and to be particular in making 

the sole concave opposite the seat of corn; the’ 
fect of which was, to give this depression " 























ferred principle, that crust should bearon the shoe, 
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sole; but in heavy horses it increased the predis- 
nosing cause of corns, by destroying the substance 
if the sole; and the crust at the heels was sooner 
jestroyed by concussion against the shoe, which 
then bore on the sole also. ‘The bar shoe was 
then had recourse to, and, to carry out the princi- 
kes, it was said, that, as the public required one 
shoe to do ior all horses, the bar shoe was the only 
one applicable; but having been used only in ex- 
iraordinary circumstances, the public will not use 
‘vas an ordinary shoe. Mr. Powis used it without 
the bar; but the Levarian shoe, as we believe he 
calledit, though having a space between it and the 
heels at the time of application, so as to admit of 
the action of the hoof, yet, after afew days, by 
the closer approximation of the shoe to the hoof, 
that space became less and less, and, before it was 
necessary to remove it, the hoof bore on it as in 
the ordinary shoe. 

But the bar shoe, or used without the bar, or the 
frog bar shoe, clearly and distinetly upsets the in- 


and sole should not. Let us, therefore, hear no 
nore of such nonsense, from any one prolessing to 
have the least practical knowledge of shoeing 
horses. ‘There is no principle that can be uniform- 
ly practised without injury. The predisposing 
and exciting causes of injury of the foot are not 
acting upon all horses. 

I have got rid of all technicalities, to enable us 
tocome to some conclusion as to what really are 
the principles of shoeing horses. |] have shown 
clearly enough, from general’ practice, that the 
crust only is allowed, or part of the sole also, at 
the toe to bear on the shoe, till it can bear no Jon- 
verat the heels: the weight is then thrown on the 
frog, if in a sound state to bear on the shoe, until 
youcan get the heels in condition to bear on the 
shoeagain. If we are to infer principles from all 
this, what is the result?—That depression of the 
sole, bars, crust at the heels, and frog, should be 
illowed in the sound state of hoof that is used for 
iis relief when diseased. [ am aware that the 
subject is full of difficulty; it all hinges upon prac- 
tical utility, 7. e. whether the ordinary shoes can be 
superseded by those upon principle at the same 
price. Independently of this, it is easily accom- 
plished, as I shall hereafter show, but not upon the 
iheory of expansion, which is not the principle of 
action in the hoof, but that of the spring. 

“It would be a very easy matter to give in- 
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that is elastic, into a mere accession of weight 
Thus the carrfage is preserved [rom injury, and 
the materials of the road are not broken; and in 
surmounting obstacles, instead of the whoie ear- 
riage with its load being lilted over them, the 
springs allow the wheels to rise, while the weights 
suspended upon them are scarcely moved from 
their horizontal level, so that the whole of the 
weight could be supported on the springs, and all 
the other parts supposed devoid of tnertia, while 
the springs themselves are very long and extreme- 











ly flexible. ‘his consequence would clearly fol- 
low, however much it may wear the appearance 
of a paradox, that such a carriage may be drawn 
over a road abounding in small obstacles, without 
agitation, and without any material addition. being 
made to the moving power or draught.’ — Gilbert. 

“A carriage without springs, moving over a 
rough road, has to be lified over obstacles, or out 
of depressions, and all the power expended in 
overcoming tnertia is pure loss: but the force ex- 
erted in elevating the weight is in a great measure 
Sagi, by the preceding or subsequent descent. 
Now, under the supposition in my paragraph, iner- 
tia would be desiroyed; and it already is so by 
springs now at present used, and by the smooth 
roads,” — Gilbert. 

It would be useless to multiply quotations on the 
principle of springs. ‘The principle of springs is 
acknowledged and taught in our veterinary schoot 
as the principle of action of the hoof and part with- 
init. ‘The seceders go upon a supposed expan- 
sion horizontally: they have failed, as others be- 
fore them, in not being able to bring the modifica- 
tion of expansion into general use. Springs, too, 
have failed; and for the same reason—their apphi- 
cation to prevent contraction. For springs to be 
brought into general use instead of the ordinary 
shoes, they must have the ordinary shoes for their 
basis. It must produce as much profit to the trade; 
not forgetting that intellect in its march has, as yet, 
forgotten to go the rounds of the veterinary forges, 
the new name for the blacksmith’s shop, in contra- 
distinction, | suppose, to that of the whitesmith. 

[ 7'o be continued. } 





Frout Lewis’s Observations on Ex, erimental Farming. 


ON THE NATURE AND APPLICATION OF MA~- 
NURES. 








“ances of the advantage derived from springs, by 
calculating assumed cases; but they seem to be | 
(ule unnecessary, since the general principle of | 
‘anging percussion into increase of pressure, | 


must, by its very annunciation, give evidence of 
‘p imense importance.” —D. Gilbert, E’sq., M. | 


As no department of agriculture would be more 


| under the iummediate control of the manager of 


anexperimental farm than that whieh includes 
the composition and application of manures, it 


; might be reasonably expected that he would be 
n the Construction of Mail Coaches. ‘able to confer advantages proportionally great 
r So great is the advantage of springs, that they | upon the agricultural eommunity. It may besaid 


he bes paresis the resistance which that part of | 
without —_ rests on them would encounter | 
ee ie em, upon stony roads, or rough pave- | 
sees om the whole of these experiments, it | 
mh re at the advantage of springs increases | 
bj l¢ increased velocity of carriages. "—R. L. 
Seworth, Esq., F. R: 8S. M. R.A. Essay | 


mM the Cons ° 4 4 
edit. p. 11g. truction of Roads and Carriages, 2d 
mal ings.— They convert all percussion into mere 


hard ree pressure; that is, the collision of two 





Voi at changed, by the interposition of one 


that in no branch of the profession is there more 
unnecessary waste incurred. Indeed, one of the 
greatest chemists of modern times has not scrupled 
to assert that the dead loss occasioned by the pre- 
sent system of preparing manures varies from 
one-half to two-thirds of the whofe amount; and 
when we consider that the annual value of manure 
in Great Britain and Ireland is estimated at the 
gross sum of 20,000,000/., we may form some idea 
of the saving that would ensue were the process 
conducted on more sound and scientific principles. 
At present, we would conclude that there is @ lose 
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at least of one-fourth by the system generally 
pursued. 

On surveying the manner in which manures are 
at present prepared and applied, we are at a loss to 
detect the slightest approximation to system in the 
whole process. Whatever may be the rules and 
axioms to which farmers consider themselves 
bound to adhere in other departments of their 
profession, one and all of them seem to think 
themselves entitled to take their own way in this. 
The consequence of such an indiscriminate mode 
of procedure is, that in the general, and (as they 
think) justifiable negligence, which, if not openly 
advocated, is at least most sedulously persisted in, 
the true principles and proper practice are entirely 
overlooked. 

It must be well known to our agricultural read- 
ers that it was the opinion of the late Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy, founded upon a series of minute ex- 
periments, that manures suffered much loss in 
their nutritious properties from ‘the decomposition 
being allowed to proceed too far; and that in order 
to prevent this, only avery slight degree of fer- 
mentation should be permitted. 

It is not our intention to defend all the con- 
clusions to which this talented chemist was led. 
On the contrary we are of opinion that he perhaps 
carried his favorite principles too far, and that a 
greater degree of decomposition than what he 
contemplated is necessary to reduce the fibrous 
substance of vegetables so far as to afford nutri- 
ment to the plants. This, however, is a matter of 
no great consequence in the present discussion. 
If this theory be true in the main, we can be at no 
loss to-perceive that the present mode of prepar- 


ing manures so erg followed by farmers, is 
C 


as much opposed to it as any two extremes can 
we!l be. By throwing the dung and litter loosely 
together into one general mass, as a natural con- 
sequence, a constant fermentation is kept up, and 
the gases, which, according to Sir H. Davy, form 
the only valuable properties of the manure, are 
exhausted and dissipated in the atmosphere.— 
The soluble, and therefore the richest particles are 
also carried down to the bottom of the heap by the 
rain, and thus escape at the lowest point of the 
area. And it is certainly by no means difficult to 
conceive that the remaining mass must consist in a 
great measure of the coarser and least nourishing 
ont of the deposite. Unnecessary fermentation, 
1owever, might be easily. prevented by having the 
heap compressed. ‘This may be done by allowing 
animals to tread constantly upon it, when suffered 
to remain in a court. When removed, the genera- 
tion of the gases might be prevented by covering 
the heap with asufliciently thick coating of mould. 
It is also evident, in a case where there are so 
many and opposite chemical agencies in operation, 
that the utmost delicacy and attention are requi- 
site to prevent injury. Were the distiller and 
brewer to allow the fermentation of their worts 
to proceed beyond a certain fixed period, instead 
of having a nutritive and palatable liquid, vinegar 
would be produced; and were they to prolong the 
fermentation still further, the residue would be- 
come putrid. Similar chemical changes are going 
on in the dunghill; the vinous, acetous, and pu- 
trefactive fermentations successively recur ; and 
according to the common mode in which dunghills 
are prepared, where fresh stimulants are daily 
added to the vld matter, these three diverse agen- 
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cies are all in operation at the same time. Wha 

then, must be the nature of that heterogeneoys 
and mongrel product which is finally applied 
the nourishment of vegetable life? Wicca 
that a theory, in all respects opposed to that of 
Sir H. Davy, has raat | been laid before the pub. 
lic, the principle of which is, that the decompogi. 
tion of vegetables cannot be carried too far, inas. 
much as the product which is thus evolved jg ay 
elementary substance, in which all nutrition, 
centered. Without pretending to decide upon the 
comparative merits of these two theories, we 
would only observe, that whether the one or the 
other be true, the great majority of farmers dy 
not actin accordance with either; consequently, jy 
the event of any of them being proved right, 
their practice must be proclaimed wrong; ani 
when the dictates of science are thus directly op. 
posed to each other, and the opinions of pract. 
cal men at variance with both, does it not show ip 
a very strong point of view, the necessity of hav. 
ing an experimental farm, that the whole matter 
might be submitted to the best of all practicable 
tests, that of direct experiment? 

At present, as Mr Cleghorn observes, no rule of 
universal application can be laid down on this sub- 
ject. Thedegree of decomposition at which farm. 
yard dung should arrive before it can be deemed a 
profitable manure, must probably depend on the 
texture of the soil, the nature of the plants, and 
the time of its application. 

In general, clay soils, more tenacious of mois- 
ture and more benefited by being rendered inco- 
hesive and porous, may receive manure less de- 
composed than well pulverized turnip soils require. 
Some plants, too, seem to thrive better with fresh 
dung than others, potatoes in particular; but all 
the small seeded plants, such as turnips, clover, 
carrots, &e., which are extremely tender in the 
early stage of their growth, require to be pushed 
forward into luxuriant vegetation with the least 
possible delay by means of shortdung. The sea- 
son when manure is applied is also a material cir 
cumstance. In spring or summer, whether it be 
used for corn or green crops, the object is to pr- 
duce an immediate effect, and it should, therelore, 
be more completely decomposed than may be te- 
cessary when it is laid on in autumn, for a crop 
whose condition will be almost stationary for seve- 
ral months. 

We may be permitted to remark, that amid the 
many unsatisfactory hypotheses that are daily pr 
mulgated regarding this subject, in works on ag 
culture; there is one fact which appears to be mos 
clearly established, although too generally over: 
looked. We allude to the benefits that rest 
from the application of manure in a liquid sa 
It has been verified by experience that the liquide 
sence of the dunghill, when applied to grass du: 
ring the winter, but more especially in the spnts 
months, has the effect of not only adding to 
weight of the ensuing crop, but of making It!nt 
three to four weeks earlier than it otherW! 
would have been. In Holland, where perhaps 
the action of’ manures is best understood, they - 
invariably applied in this state in raising ¢"" 
species of crop. But how stands the case !0 “ 
country? Liquid manure is almost uniformly | . 
garded as a nuisance, and in order to disp? af 
it with the least possible trouble, it 18 allow of 
evaporate by the sun, or it is directed to the 0 
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est channel by which it may. be conveyed to the 
ocean. ‘This takes place, with very few excep- 
‘jons, on almost every farm in Scotland; and 
when we consider the vast amount of rich and 
nutritive matter that is permitted to escape in the 
very same Way from our populous towns and cites, 
the Joss sustained is almost incalculable. _ 

it may, perhaps, be said, that the beneficial ef- 
fects of liquid manure are so well known as not 
to require any additional exemplification by means 
of an experimental farm. We have elsewhere 
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geater or less extent deficient in gypsum, the con 
firmation of the previous conclusion becomes s® 
strong as only to be exceeded by the direct exhi 

bition of gypsum, when applied to such soils, re- 
storing them to their original fertility. This sei- 
entific mode, therefore, of applying manures, is far 
from being chimerical, as many of those who 
plume themselves on being practical would have 
little hesitation in stigmatizing it. Independent of 
the many direct prools that might be adduced in 
support of it, we have only to survey the process- 


observed, that farmers in general are so slow of|es of nature in daily operation around us. ‘There 


heart to believe, so tremulously sensitive with re- 
spect to every innovation, as to resist all the plau- 
sivilities of theory, however, fascinating and invi- 
ting they may be. In the present instance, al- 
though they may not verbally deny that certain 
advantages may result from the application of li- 
quid manures in certain cases, they excuse their 
own apathy and neglect by attempting to show 
that these advantages are more than counterbal- 
anced by the trouble and expense attending the 
process. Although nothing can be more unfound- 
ed, no mere theorists will convince them of the re- 
verse. Therefore, the very fact of an agricultural 
truth being so well established, and yet so gene- 
rally and practically belied, instead of proving 
avainst the establishment of an experimental farm, 
is avery strong argument in its favor, inasmuch as 
it shows that Improvements—real and radical im- 
provements—will not meet with a ready or favo- 
able reception from practical men, unless they be 
promulgated in a practical way. 

But further, the operation of an experimental 
establishment regards not merely the composition, 
but also the application of manures; and here a 
new and hitherto untried field of investigation lies 
ready to be explored. Apart altogether from the 
preparation of them, it is sufficiently apparent 
that little or no certainty can be attained in their 
| application, unless the constituent parts of which 
: they are composed, as well as those of the soil to 
: which they are to be applied, and the vegetables 
to be raised, be accurately ascertained by chemical 
analysis. The decay of animal and vegetable sub- 
lances is nothing more than the resolution of or- 
ginized forms into chemical constituents; and it is 
well-established fact, that vegetables when de- 
| ‘omposed afford many earthy and elementary 

particles, which it is more than probable could 

lave been derived only from the soil, or the ma- 
nutes pital aes with it. Itis therefore an es- 
‘util preliminary to successful cultivation that 
A wd verlous elementary ingredients of the’ soil, 
z ne é manures to be applied to it, be ascertained, 
ee ler with the relative proportions in which 

nm, 0K, and that those plants only should be 
fund Tom itin which the same substances are 
si In similar quantities, and whose habits are 
i to its texture. For example, clover, 
rs ; sally analyzed, is foundto contain gyp- 
re rsulphate of lime. When sown successive- 
A certain descriptions of soil, in a four or five 
Hetation, and carried [off], it very soon fails. 
; wal Rego aflords a presumption that the 
hatch e clover is attributable to the exhaus- 
a . substance from the soil by the previous 
ad Bac when it is also established that the 
ont A are altogether destitute of it, and con- 
“ay y do not take it up from the soil, and that 
€ Soils on which the clovers fail are to a 





we see certain soils better adapted for the produc- 
tion of certain plants than others, solely because 
of their texture and constituent parts. So uni- 
formly, indeed, is this the case, that in many in- 
stances the nature of the soil can be at once in- 
ferred from a knowledge of’ the plant it produces. 
Thus no one atall acquainted with the subject 
would hesitate to pronounce that soil argillaceous 
in which tussilago abounded—that peaty which 
was distinguished for the bilberry and heath—that 
ferruginous where. the common or sheep sorrel 
was eminent—and so on with aquatic, calcareous, 
and saline soils—all of them being almost every 
where indicated by the appropriate plants; demon- 
strating most unequivocally that every plant na- 
turally flourishes most luxuriantly, and injthe great- 
est abundance, in those soils which supply them 
most plentifully with the chemical substances that 
enter into their composition. 

Now, if this opinion be correct (and the present 
state of chemical science in relation to the vege- 
table kingdom goes far to prove that it is so) it is 
evident that many of the soils at present devoted 
to the production of those crops which are more 
common to the agriculture of this country, would 
receive more permanent benefit from an alteration 
in their constitution and texture, than from the 
most abundant supply of the richest manures. 
The materials necessary for this purpose are gene- 
rally within the reach of every farmer, being sel- 
dom far distant; and although the original ng 
may inthe first instance be considerable, it will 
be amply and speedily repaid by great permanent 
advantages. For, in supplying organic matter, a 
temporary food only is ead Oe and on many de- 
scriptions of soil much waste is necessarily incur- 
red by doing so; but in altering the composition 
of a soil, for example in rendering clays friable 
by a mixture of sand, and the reverse—in over- 
coming a superabundance of calcareous matter, by 
inducing a stratum of peat—in neutralizing the 
effects of the salts of iron, or any acid matter, by 
the application of quick lime, &c.—the fertility of 
the soil may be considered as permanently estab- 
lished. Less labor will be required to prepare it 
—less manure to enrich it. It becomes capable of 
attracting a larger proportion of vegetable nour- 
ishment from the atmosphere, of supplying the 
plants with a greater proportion of appropriate 
food; or if this should be exhausted, it is possessed 
of a greater capacity for receiving and retaining 
such foreign organic substances as may be incorpo- 
rated with it, and thus of producing its crops with 
comparatively less expense. 

But what is the present practice? Almost all 
that is yet known upon the subject, is, that the 
application of manures is necessary to the continu- 
ance of production., The farmer, no doubt, can 
tell generally the nature of the soils of which his 
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farm may be composed, but to show how very | 


little importance he attaches to this sort of know-|has been inspected by a committee of t 


ledge, it may be sufficient to mention, that, in the | land Society of Scotland, accompanied by an eny; 

neer, and as their report is exceedingly favorable 
it is not improbable that it will be exhibited here 
at the great meeting which takes place in October 
next. But if you plough by steam, what, it will be 
said, is to become of the ploughmen?—Goldsmith’, 


great majority of cases, no distinction whatever is | 
made in the mode of cultivating them. Acre for 
acre—all of them successively receive about an 
equal quantity of manure, of a similar kind, and 
almost] he same treatment, Can it be doubted then, 
that much ofthe manure is thus thrown away? And 
is it to be wondered at that a return proportioned to 
the expense of cultivation is so seldom received? 
{t may be asked how an experimental farm is to 
remedy these evils, since every farmer has it in 
his power to obtain an analysis of any soils, ma- 
nures, &c. he may choose, there being many in- 
dividuals in every county well quatified for the 
task. We do not indeed expect that the various 
soils in Scotland are to be analyzed and registered 
by an experimental establishment; but manures 
may, and all the products of agriculture may. 
This, however, is not the mode of operation 
which, in the present instance, we would deem the 
most effective. It is not, however, so much from 
the individual analysis which the manager of such 
an establishment might find it his duty to institute 
and promulgate, that the most substantial benefits 
would be secured to the country, but from practi- 
cal examples which would thus be exhibited of the 
direct advantages to be derived from following out 
the principles upon which it was founded; and, by 


consequence, from the inducements which would | 
thus be held out to every farmer to embark in the | 


same course. Were such the case, we have no 
doubt that the time will soon come when the dif- 
ferent species of soil will be so nicely discriminated 
and classed, and the action of dillerent manures, 
compound and simple, so accurately ascertained, 
in so far as it aflects any given description of soil, 
that the farmer will know what particular quan- 
tity, and what particular species of manure he 
ought to apply in every circumstance on each 
acre of his farm, in order to insure the greatest 
possible production, and that chiefly by means of 
authenticated and accurate experiments. Any 
effort that has yet been made has been directed 
chiefly to ascertain the relative effects of different 
kinds of manures, without taking into account the 
varieties of soil to which they may have been ap- 
plied; and although the experiments have been 
conducted on so limited a scale that no great de- 
pendence can be placed on the results obtained, 
still they may give some idea of the importance 
of the subject, and of how much remains to be 
done. In an experiment recorded in Messrs. 
Drummond’s Third Report, of the efficacy of va- 
rious manures in raising potatoes, we note a dif- 
ference of more than a half between the greatest 
and least quantities produced, in other words, while 
one manure raised a weight of 22lbs., another 
produced only 94lbs. Now, were such experi- 
ments conducted on different soils, the component 
parts of which were accurately understood, and 


the results faithfully noted and compared, it witl be | 
found that the advantages likely to be conferred | 


by such a mode ot precedure on the practical ag- 
riculture of the country, have been rather under 
than overrated. 


STEAM PLOUGH. 
Our readers have heard of the steam plough 


which has been performing such marvels among ' 
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the mosses’ at Bolton. Well! the said machine 


he High. 


‘Bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 
When once destroyed, can never be supplied.” 


But the change from animal to steam-power, hap- 
pen when it may, will be extremely gradual, even 
were we to suppose, which we are far trom doine 
that the invention is alike applicable in all situa. 
tions. Locomotive engines, which succeed go well 
on railways, seem to be of little value on common 
roads; and, wonderful as is the progress of the me- 
chanic art, the period must still be distant, should 
it ever arrive, when a power which stops not, nor 
readily turns aside, can, by possibility exert the 
same supremacy over precipitous or stony heights, 
that it has done, and still is doing, over improvable 


‘moss, and other descriptions of land of the same 


level.— Dumfries Courier. 


From the New York Courier and Enquirer. 


ELECTRO-MAGNETIC MACHINE, 





The boldness, ingenuity and perseverance of the 
inventors of this machine have been crowned with 
a success in theirexperiments thus far, which leaves 
little room for theory, or for doubt of eventual 
triumph. ‘Theapplication of electro-magnetism to 
numerous and important mechanical purposes, 
is no longer matter of question, even if no greater 
power were attainable than that which we late- 
ly saw in actual operation. This invention of 
Messrs. Davenport and Cook, if brought into use 
upon a large scale, which we have now full right 
{o anticipate, is destined to produce consequences 
that almost baffle calculation. The immediate 
result would be the speedy substitution of electro- 
magnetic engines for nearly all other motive and 
mechanical powers now inuse. Results would fol- 
low as mighty as those which steam has wrought 
in the industry and intercourse of mankind within 
the last filty years, It appears to be now estab- 
lished by the very satisfactory experiments 0 
these gentlemen, that the power is capable of In- 
definite increase, and there seems no more diff 
culty in calculating the increase of power {fom 
increased proportions in the different members 0 
the apparatus, than there is in the same calcula 
tion of ‘the force of a steam engine, of given di- 
mensions and proportions, It is most confidently 
anticipated (and we think from satisfactory data,) 
that this new power will possess very decided ad- 
vantages over steam, in point both of compact 
one and weight of apparatus, That as great’ 

power may be obtained, for instance, from suc" 
‘an engine weighing two tons, as is usually obtain 





j . . e 
‘ed from a steam engine occupying double th 


\ . : 
space, and weighing three tons. 


| 


But in point of economy—the grand desider 
tum inall engines—the electro-motive powel | 
|possess the advantage still more decided, ! s 
i calculations of which we have heard are foun a 
‘be correct, of the expense of working such @ 
chines of larger size. 
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in construction, the saving will be immense. | this country and Great Britain, and arranged to be 
In safety and durability, there can be no compari- | secured iv the rest of Europe, isto be the pro- 
son. All the disagreeable and dangerous acci- | perty of the share-halders who now engage in 
dents, too, by steam, are at once removed. ‘There | the undertaking. Phe two hundred shares out 
‘= no noise—no smoke—no whizzing of steam—no | of 3000 in which it is divided, how otlered to 
bursting of boilers. The most irresistible of all; the public, are only intended to furnish capital 
mysterious and wonderlul agents of nature ope-| enough to make an ample experiment, and no 
rites its miracles in periect silence and repose. | more wil! be offered until that shall have been 
The same terrible element that is seen inthe | thoroughly done. KE. Williams, esq., the agent 
most vivid and appalling flash of lightning—the | and trustee of the proprietors, has made already 
came that awes us In the rolling thunder—that in| great progress in perlecting these arrangements; 
the dreaded thunderbolt topples down the proud- | but an adequate capital, for the contemplated ex- 
eat turrets, and the strongest spires from their gid - periment: on a large seale, will require the sale 
dy heights—or uproots from their foundations the | of the whole 200 shares. When that has been 
firmest walls—the hugest oaks-—and the most | accomplished, if the result is satisfactory, the val- 
impregnable foriresses—is here seen chained and ue of the stock, will, of course, be enhanced in a 
subdued, like the galley-slave at his oar, laboring | proportion which we need not now calculate. But 
peacefully and unresistingly in any occupation | at all events, enough has already been establish- 
thathuman ingenuity and caprice may assign to | ed of the utility, as we said before, of this inven- 
it. We do not speak of what may be, but what} tion for different manufacturing purposes, to make 
isalready accomplished, Yes—in the country of| the stock valuable, if no greater power should be 
Frauklin—who first drew the lightning down | gained. 
from the clouds, and played with itin hishands| If the rough estimate we have formed, of the 
—at the distance of little more than half a centu- | power of the machine we saw in operation, be any 
ty—have two natives of the same soil, been the | where near correct, and the increase is only in 
first to convert the same great element to a useful | strict proportion to the increase of proportions, 
and humble servant of mankind. In the view of| we know of no powerin use capable of exerting 
this sublime result—if we may justly say of'|}an equal force within the same dimensions.— 
Franklin, ‘‘fulmen eripuit celo,”” we may almost | Our estimate is based upon what we saw it actu- 
say with equal justice of these inventors, that/ally perform, and we rate it below what others 











they have learned how we may 





‘Wield these elements, 
“And arm us with the force of all their regions.” 


Even, as we have before observed, if no great- 
er power were attainable than what they are now 
daily exhibiting—what we had ourselves the other 
day the pleasure of seeing in full and triumphant 
operation—they have invented a machine, which 
is capable of being applied more economically to 
a vast variety of manufacturing purposes than 
any other known power. for goldsmiths’ and 
silversmiths’ lathes—for silk and other reels—for 
cotton spindles, for an infinite variety of polishing 
purposes, for glass cutters, for ivory turners, &c. 
Kc., it is an invaluable power. In illustration of 
this, we may mention the fact that a goldsmith of 
this city who witnessed the operation of the smaller 
machine, offered the proprietors $26 for it, for his 
own manufacturing purposes. Such machines, 
i issupposed, might be constructed for five or six 
dollars. The larger machine makes from 1000 to 
1200 revolutions per minute. 

At the same time, in announcing these brilliant 
results already attained by our ingenious and me- 
"orious fellow citizens, we desire to impress upon 
‘he attention of intelligent capitalists, that: to put 
this motive power into operation, upon a scale 
‘ommensurate with the public wishes and expec- 
lion, it is necessary that the remaing shares of the 
2) which are offered for sale, should be taken up, 
‘nd the principle will then be atvonce put into 
‘peration upon a scale which will satisfy the 
Most incredulous. Surely, when they reflect upon 
the vast importance of the results to be obtained, 
= how within reach, they will not hesitate to 

© forward and take some few shares in an un- 
‘taking which promises so rich a harvest of 
shane, as well as so incalculable a benefit to our 

“nity and mankind in general. ‘The whole in- 


who have witnessed it, have supposed it. to be in 
reality. 

At all events, this successful application of the 
mysterious power of galvanism to mechanical 
| purposes, forms a most remarkable era in the his- 
‘tory of sciences and mechanical skill. We re- 
igret that the numerous demands upon our col- 
umns prevent us from giving various calculations 
and descriptions more in ‘detail, which would tend 
to'elucidate the vast importance of this subject to 
the community. ‘Those, however, who feel dis- 
posed to take an interest in the enterprise, and to 
hasten its application to navigation on a scale that 
may test its practicability in the fullest manner, 
may easily avail themselves of'a personal inspection 
and examination, upon applying to the agent of 
the proprietors, at his office, 76 William Street. 
The explanations given by Mr. Cook himself, 
will enable them to duly appreciate the ingenuity 
and power which are beautilullv'illustrated in the 
model we have viewed with so much pleasure. 








REMARKS ON OVERSEERS, AND THE PRO- 
PER TREATMENT OF SLAVES, 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


; Fredericksburg, dugust 5th, 1837. 


Some of the contributors to your periodical 
are advocating a system of farming, so far as it 
refers to our slaves, without the aid of overseerS 
—substituting a scheme of pecuniary rewards ac- 
cording to merit, and withholding them for want 
of it. On small farms, when the owner is an 
active energetic man, he may manage his con- 


800 acres, or more, [ think he will find it a diffi- 
cult task to manage his negroes unless assisted by 
an overseer. 

When negroes are accustomed to an overseer, 








' and “you dispense with the services of one, they 
‘restin the invention now secured by patent in | must be exposed to a great deal, of temptation, far 


cerns well enough without aid; but on farms of 
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more than they ¢an resist. And education has 
not taught them the diflerence between right and 
wrong; at any rate, their ideas on the subject 
must be confused. What they learn of the mo- 
ral code, is gathered from observation, and the ex- 
ample of others, their superiors. How can any 
person, who, has no overseer, be all at_hours with 
his negroes, when he is delivering his grain for 
example. Let him turn his back, and a cunning 
fellow will help himself to a bushel of corn or 
wheat, and he will never be informed upon by his 
fellow laborers, though ever so honest; for an in- 
former, in their eyes, is held in greater detesta- 
tion than the most notorious thief. 

I admit that many overseers are vain, weak 
tyrants, “dressed ina little brief authority,” but 
probably a larger proportion of farmers of Virgin- 
ina are indifferent cultivators of the soil. I re- 
gard an overseer as an indispensable agent, whose 
first qualities should be honesty and firmness, 
united with forbearance and good temper. Sobri- 
ety isasine quanon. A written agreementshould 
be drawn up between the employer and the em- 
ployed, to be signed by both, setting forth the 
terms, and mentioning the most important requi- 
sitions, which will occur to every one. An over- 
seers wages should always be paid in money; 
. fe if you give him a part of the crops, your land 
will be worked to death, and never have a dozen 
Joads of manure spread upon it. In addition to this, 
your viewsand his will frequently come intocollision. 

Your overseer should be treated with marked 
respect; for if you treat him contemptuously or fa- 
miliarly, your authority and his are injured. He 
should not be allowed to strike a negro with his 
fist or a stick, nor ever to punish with severity; 
for it is not the severity, but certainty of punish- 
ment, that wins implicit obedience. . 

The subject before me turns my thoughts to 
the food, houses, and clothing of the negro.. The 
master shold ever bear in mind, that he is the 
guardian and protector of his slaves, who if well 
treated and used, are the happiest laboring class 
in the world. 

Clothe your negroes in warm yarn home-made 
stuff.in winter, with yarn stockings knit at home, 
and two shirts, and linen forthe summer. Their 
shoes should be well made, and mended two or 
three times during winter, Give them great- 
coats, hats, and blankets, every other year, so ar- 
ranging the matter, that one of the articles is dis- 
tributed every year—hence itis not so felt by the 
farmer as if all were given the same year. The 
clothes of the men and children should be made 
for, and not given qut to them to have made. 
The women can make up their own clothes, and 


those that work out should have a short kind of 


great-coat. The youngest negro child on your 
farm should be clothed. 

The cheap and light straw hat in summer will 
add greatly to the comfort of your laborers. ; 

Potatoes, cabbage, turnips, and peas, boiled with 
beef or bacon, will give your negroes a whole- 
some meal, for breakfast or dinner; at the other, 
they should have fish, or the same. With a lit- 
tle attention, the above named vegetables will last 
for twelve months, Occasionally, fresh meat will 
be required. 

Their houses should be warm and close—not 
such as are constucted of the common fox-tail pine, 
with the bark on. 





—— 

Liberally and plentifully fed, warmly clad ang 
housed, your negroes work harder and more wil. 
lingly, will be more healthy, and their moral char 
acter be improved, for they will not be urged, by a 
hungry longing for meat, to steal their masters’ 
hogs, sheep, and poultry, or to make Predatory 
excursions upon his neighbors. Your ne 
will breed much faster when well clothed, fed and 
housed; which fact, offers an inducement to those 
slave owners, whose hearts do not overflow with 
feelings of humanity. 

The character of the negro is much underrated, 
It is like the plastic clay, which, may be moulded 
into agreeable or disagreeable figures, accordin 
to the skill of the moulder. ‘The man who storms 
at, and curses his negroes, and who tells them 
they are a parcel of infernal rascals, not to be 
trusted, will surely make them just what he calls 
them; and so far from loving such a master, they 
will hate him. Now, if you be not suspicious, 
and induce them to think, by slight trusts, that 
~ are not unworthy of some confidence, you 
will make them honest, useful, and affectionate 
creatures. 

Having permitted myself to write more than I 
intended, I will only add, that, if you find these 
remarks do not suit your purpose, give them to 
the flames, and oblige, yours, 

H. 


From the Cambridge (Md.) Chronicle. 


LARGE SUGAR BEET. 


We saw yesterday a fine specimen of a crop of 
sugar beet (species “white Silesian”) from the 
farm of Dr. Muse near this place. The beet 
which was exhibited to us, was sixteen inches in 
circumference, thirteen long, and weighed five 
pounds and three ounces. Dr. Muse exhibited, 
on the fourth of July, a specimen of his beet, 
which measured eleven inches in circumference. 
The crop has much time yet to grow—and at least 
twenty-five per cent. increase, it is supposed, may 
be fairly expected, when fully matured. 


ON HORZONTAL PLOUGHING—HILL-SIDE 
DITCHES—AND HAND-RAKES USED IN 
CULTIVATING CORN, 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 
Goochland, July 30th, 1837. 


I see that Mr. J. Du Val, of’ King and Queen, 
has made a trial with the rakes in weeding corn, 
and seems to be pleased with them, and my man- 


‘ner of ploughing to prevent land from washing. 


But he thinks I give too much fall. In that I can 
assure him he is mistaken. I will admit that 
three inches to twelve feet would be too much fal 
for atrench, that is thirty yards apart from te 
next above—because the quantity of water that 
would collect in that distance, would be so great, 
that it would wash a trench into a gully in 4 short 
time. Butif it is laid off in twelve-feet beds, |t's 
so divided that it does not wash at all, or so little 
that I consider it almost a perfect preventive. 4° 
says he runs a line of level every thirt yarvs. 
That may do in the lower country, where the 
surface of the hills is regular; but our highland § 
so undulating, that it will not do here. 
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| will explain as well as I can my way of lay- 
ing off land. { commence at the top of the ridges 
and run my lines of level to the right and left 
down to the bottom of which I leave six or eight 
feet unbroken, for the water to run over to pre- 
vent its being washed in a gully. I run a line of 
level every forty or fifty feet, and in laying off my 
rows, 1 run a furrow alternately irom the line 
above, and then from the next one below, until I 
meet in the middle, which divides the irregular 
surface of the land, that may occur between the 
lines of level, and prevent the water from being 
carried the wrong way. Whereas, if you com- 
mence at one line, and continue on the same side 
until you get to the next, _ will, in many places, 
increase the fall too much, and in others lose it 
altogether, and carry the water the contrary way, 
and defeat your object entirely. 

Some think that I do not give fall enough. 
Steep land requires more fall, than land that is 
moderately rolling. But it is not material, whe- 
ther you give little more or less fall, so that you 
be sure to give fall all the way. In regulating 
the width of my rows, [ attach a measure to the 
beam of the plough, just in front of the share, 
with a hinge, and tie a stick or switch 18 inches 
long to the end of it, which drags in the furrow 
above; and when you get to the end, you can 
turn it over, thereby do away the necessity of 
leading the horse with a pole attached to his 
mouth. And it gives you the width of your rows 
opposite the plough, where it should be. It is 
necessary to fix pieces to the sides of the plough 
for the measure to rest on, to prevent the end from 
dragging the ground. If your field is properly 
laid off in this way, there is no necessity for a hill- 
side ditch or furrow. Except, where you have a 
hillside in cultivation only a part of the way from 
the bottom, it is necessary to have a hillside ditch 
to catch the water that collects above, to prevent it 
from running over the cultivated land below; and 
when the ravine terminates on abranch flat, I have 
a horizontal ditch to prevent the water from run- 
ning over the flat. 

Mr. Du Val seems to think the account given 
as to the quantity of work done by the rakes rather 
extravagant. Perhaps it may be; but it requires 
some practice to use them to advantage, and some 
attention at first of the overlooker, to make his 
people keep up with the rake; or they will stand 
and scratch in one place much longer than is ne- 
cessary todo the work well. I raked over a field 
of forty-five acres this spring, with three hands in 
x days; and one of them was a boy of twelve 





years old, and badly grown, and another a giri of} 


lourteen, and the other a free boy. Now, I doubt 
whether nine men with hoes could have done it 
in that time, and*at that stage of the corn. 

It is with pleasure that I communicate any 
thing | know about farming, and nothing would 
gratify me more than to hear that any one had 

en benefited by any thing that I have said on the 
‘ubyect, But my capacity for writing is very lim- 
ted, and [ shall hold you responsible for any 

unders that I may make being in print, and 

*Pe you will correct me where you see cause. 

Yours, 

Respectfully, 

Tuomas B. Gay. 





THE INJURY CAUSED BY FEEDING ON CORN 
FROM NEW-GROUND, 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 
Baker County, Ga., June 25th, 1837. 


*_ * * * And here, perhaps I ought 
to close my remarks. ButasI am a young far- 
mer, and wish to educate myself to agricultural 
pursuits under your auspices, I shall make a few 
remarks, which, at least, may call forth the know- 
ledge and experience of some “knowing one.” 

When I removed my farming interest, (last fall) 
from near Milledgeville to this place, some of the 
old settlers told me, if I could avoid it, not to pur- 
chase new-ground corn, because it would certain- 
ly kill horses, if fed on it constantly. Well, sir, I 
immediately fell to work with what little know- 
ledge I possessed of botany and chemistry to devise 
a theory which would account for the alarming fact. 
But I was utterly unable to do so, and was a little 
inclined to treat the matter as an erroneous opinion. 
However, owing to the repeated solemn assertions 
of some of my oldest neighbors, I bought up as 
much old-ground corn as T could find convenient. 
But owing to the Indian disturbances in this coun- 
ty during the last summer, corn was scarce, and 
I had finally to buy the grewter part of the repro- 
bated corn. We commenced in the spring with 
fifteen or sixteen horses and mules, and after serv- 
ing a pretty good apprenticeship to the art of vet- 
erinary practice, we have lost nine horses and one 
mule. I should, perhaps, have concluded that 
there was something in the climate, uncongenial 
to the health of the unacclimated horse; but a 
great many others who had been living here for 
years, were almost as unlucky as myself, having 
to feed on the same kind of corn. Such, sir, is 
the case in detail. I have made inquiry about the 
rearing and housing the corn, and I have come 
to this conclusion, that the crop was planted late, 
and the ears stript from the stalk before the corn was 
thoroughly dry, in order to havethe advantage ofan 
early'pea pasture. It was then thrown, in large 
bulks, into cribs, with the shuck on, and the eon- 
sequence was that the grains mildewed, anda 
great many rotted. This I think is the ostensible 
cause of the deleterious effects upon horses; but 
[am unable to investigate the chemical action, 
by which it is probable acure may be devised. 
Our horses would shrink away to skin and bones, 
and finally die, with every symptom of staggers. 
The urinary organs seemed affected. Rest and 
good attention had no effect. We lost but one 
mule, (and that [ think with colic.) Perhaps those 
planters who cut theircorn green, and cure it, may 
be able to tell us something of the matter. 

James A. Wiaens. 


[Our correspondent states a remarkable and impor- 
tant fact, which we hope his communication may be 
the means of causing to be properly investigated, and 
the remedy, or preventive means afforded. 

Though this injurious effect of the corn made on 
newly cleared landis new to us, we have heard of 
great mortality being produced among the horses on a 
large farm in Virginia, by their being fed on the corn 
damaged by too early housing, of the noted generally 
immature crop of 1816. There were scarcely any of 
us, in lower and middle Virginia, that year, who made 
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considerable crops, but had to remove more or less 
corn from the cribs, and to throw out much that was 
mouldy or rotten, which had been cribbed sound, ana 
then thought to be sufficiently dry. 

In newly settled districts, as a matter of course, land 
just cleared must form a large portion of the corn 
ground of every plantation; and the desire to “get in” 
as much new-ground as possible, must likewise make 





uhusually late. There can be but little doubt, then, 
that. our correspondent is correct in his views of | 
the ‘Cause of the dangerous quality of such grain.— 
And though the rationale of the change of nutritious 
to poisonous principles may be beyond our reach, at 
present, it is not difficult to prevent the worst effects. 
These preventive measures, would be to plant new- 
ground earlier, when practicable—and when late plant- 
ing is unavoidable, to use seed of some early kind 
of corn; any of the flinty varieties would serve this pur- 
pose. But when neither of these safeguards have been 
used, and the grain is not fully matured, or dry enough, 
when cold weather arrives, danger may, probably, still 
be avoided, by leaving the corn standing sometime af- 
ter, (or in small shocks if necessary to be removed,) 
and having it shucked, before being cribbed. It must 
be the partial fermentation excited (by dampness) in 
the bulk, and not the mere want of perfect maturity 
and dryness, before gathering, that causes the injuri- 
ous effects of the corn as feed. Forin the northern 
states, where corn is cut off ina still greener state, 
and cured by standing in small shocks, no such évil as 
this has been complained of. A similar practice prevails 
on the head waters of the Potomac in western Virginia, 
and elsewhere farther west, where the corn is used 
almost exclusively for stock, horses included; and 
there also, there have no such evil effects been found, or 
atleast not made public. We beg, that any of our 
readers who can give information on this subject, will 
aio so through the Farmers’ Register. 


From the American Farmet. 


THE MORALS OF AGRICULTURE, 


September 14th, 1822. 
Mr. Epiror, _ 

I wish that some of your correspondents, who 
have more Jeisure and more ability than myself, 
would take into consideration the subject on which 
I shall submit a few desultory remarks. If the 
morals of agriculture deserve not sucli attention 
on account of their importance, the subject is at 
least worth the notice, and is properly within the 
province, of all authors of addresses to agricultu- 
ral societies. Most of these gentlemen appear 
to be so much at a Joss for subjects, that their ad- 
dresses would not be badly designated by the title 
of “Essays on things in general.” 1, therefore, re- 
commend this subject to any person intending to 

repare an annual address, unless he really should 
men something else to lay before his society and 
the public. 

The Hindoos believe that whoever plants a tree, 
digs a well, and begets a child, is sure of adinis- 
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sion into heaven, “As. ridiculous as this part o7 
their religious creed may appear. it shows the 
wisdom of their priests and rulers by whom it was 
instilled—who thus brought the strongest motives 
to induce every individual to increase the pro- 
duetiveness, population, and wealth of his country 
W hen our ancestors emigrated from Europe, they 
wisely left behind them all their elfs, fairies, oy}. 
lins, &c., and as it is impossible that we can lone 
remain as we now are, free from popular supersti. 
tions, it would be a blessing to our posterity if’ we 
were toadopt, as one, the Hindootenet, so modified 
as to suit our different situation. We have no wan 
of growing trees, nor of fresh water; and all expe. 
rience proves that children will always be furnish- 
ed fully as fast as the food necessary for their sup- 
port. Population is always precisely proportioned 
to, or limited by, the means of subsistence, and in 
an agricultural country, must increase with the 
improvement of the soil, and decrease with its 
exhaustion. ‘The farmer who makes his land ¢a- 
pable of producing annually 500 bushels of' grain 
more than before his improvements commenced, 
increases permanently the population of’ his coun- 
try, by as many persons as his increased produet will 
support. Another, who spends his life in redu- 
cing the fertility of his. soil by the, same amount, 
diminishes population as much; and that diminu- 
tion is more effectual aud permanent, than if he 
lad confined his exertions to cutting twenty throats 
of every successive generation. 

‘To increase and multiply” is a divine command 
—and perhaps isthe only command which all per- 
sons strive to their utmost ability to obey. But 
though, the usual means may be the most agreeable, 
I beseech your readers to believe that they are far 
from the most effectual. It is true, that no harvest 
can be reaped unless seeds are first sown; but 
every child knows that it is not the greatest nunm- 
ber of grains planted which ensures the heaviest 
crop of corn, but the means afforded for the sup- 
port of the plants, by the degree of fertility in the 
soil. Just so with population. Only let bread, 
or the means of obtaining bread, be increased in any 
country, and its pereecen will soon be equal tothe 
increased supply of food. On the contrary, il 
bad farming, or bad policy in the government, les- 
sen the production of food, the inevitable conse- 
quence must be a diminished population. These 
positions (which every sound political economist 
will sustain) show what vast effects the labors o 
a single individual may have on the welfare of his 
country; and what beneficial effects might be pro- 
duced, if itwas believed (more especially by all 
law-makers,) that he who directly or indirectly 
lessens the productiveness of the earth, is guilty of 
s sin, which, if more pardonable than murder, i§ 
far more injurious to the country, and more des- 
tructive of its population, than would be maby 
murders. 

But seriously—this subject deserves to be re 
flected on by all; it will give additional gratification 
and encouragement to the improving farmer, @ 
furnish an impressive lessen to him who is purs 
ing a contrary course. It would be visionary ' 
expect that the public good, alone, would induce 
improvement of the land at the sacrifice of prival® 
interest. Nor would it be desiable. A farmer 
can inno way do as much good for his counlt); 
us by pursuing precisely that course which oi 
most profitable to himself. But though many - 
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tempts to increase the fetility of the soil are ill- 
judged, yet there are meatis enough which aré 
profitable; and there is no case in which the own- 
er of a farm, can be most benefited by its exhauss 
tivo. ‘The many, then, who waver between the 
two opposite cases, could scarcely remain uninflus 
enced by the moral consideration, that on thie 
course of farming which shall be pursued by each 
individual, the comlort, nay, even the existence 
of thousands of human beings will depend. 

For the purpose of illustration, I will compare 
the course of two cultivators of my acquaintance: 


N—, inherited a farms and stock, capable of 


well supporting an industrious and economical 
man, but which, if left to the sole management ol 
an overseer, and treated according to the then 
usual practice, would not have piid the expense 
of cultivation for many years. Fortunately he 
knew what course would most promote his interest: 
For thirty years, he has not ceased striving to 
make two blades of grass, where one only grew 
before, and he has met with the success which his 
exertions deserved. He rejected all improvements 
(improperly so called) which promised not to re- 
turn some Clear profit on the capital invested, but 
considered no improvemént too laborious or ex- 
pensive, from which he could, with certainty, de- 
rive the principal and interest of the first cost. 
He bought no land which he was not fully able to 
stock, or that would not yield more clear profit, on 
the purchase money, than he could have obtained 
rom investing the sum in making additional im-. 
provements on the land already in his posses- 
siot. At this time, by means of improvement of 
the soil, and extended tillage, he makes crops six 
times greater than when he commenced. ‘Fhough 
N——, has thus eminently promoted the public 
weal, it Was without caring for it: his views were 
exclusively directed to the advancement of his own 
private interest. He is obedient to the laws of' his 
country, and just and honest in all his dealings, 
because hé knowns that such is his best policy; 
butin no case does he allow his interest to yield 
to that of’ others, and perhaps never performed an 
act of real generosity 1 his life. 

F—+, is directly the reverse of N——, irt dis- 
position, character, and habits. Indolent, and hav- 
ing no fondness for farming, his business has been 
ealirely conducted by his overseers; and accord- 
ingto the usual maxims which very naturally 
govern such gentry, they have exhausted his land 
as last as they could clear it. Nothing but the 
immense fortune which their employer possessed, 
prevented him from living as most landholders in 
lower Virginia have done, on all of his annual in- 
frease, and part of his capital. But F——, is 
moderate in his desires, and therefore not of ex- 
pensive habits; and notwithstanding his bad man- 
agement; his income Has allowed him to continue 
purchasing land, until he owns almost as much as 
‘German principality. By these means, his an- 
dual crops are not materially lessened, though 
‘very field is in ite turn destroyed, and deserted 

anew one. Though he does not obtain two 
per cent. from his capital, yet as still less sufficies 
his support, he considers his wealth increas- 
oe rapidly as the number of his acres. Ac- 
he bets the usual calculation of profit, injury to 

eek not taken into consideration. It is evi- 
Owever, that the mode of cultivation pur- 
by F—., is merely abstracting the whole 

Vol. V—39 
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fértility of one field, in the form of tobacco, wheut 
and corn; and applying it toanother in the form 
of purchase money. What was said of the fa- 
mous conquerer and destroyer, Attila, “that the 
grass ceased to grow where his horse placed his 
foot,” applies with more truth to my friend F——. 
Notwithstanding his many virtues, he has to the 
fullest extent which his means permitted, been 
the destroyer of grass, of grain, and consequently, 
of men. Famine marches alter him, ahd will not 
commit the less havoc because he hitnselt is able 
to keep beyond her reach. 

F— _, is remarkable for his kindness and li- 
berality to the poor. Besides frequent occasional 
acts of charity to others; he has long supported 
several families, who would perish without such 
aid. I know how to estimate the motives, and ac- 
cording to them, to respect these two individuals. 
But their private virtues and vices, have nothing 
to do with my subject, except so far as the conse- 
quences of them affect the public good: F—, 
supporis by his benevolence, twenty persons, and 
has destroyed the means of subsistence for 500, 
which in effect, is equal to starving, or preventing 
the existence of as many. N—*, has given noth- 
ing incharity, but has given in the wages of labor 
more than '——’s wages and alms together: he 
has increased the production of the eartht enough 
for food for 500 persons, and therefore he has in- 
creased population to that amount, though not at 
all by the Hindoo mode, as hé has no children 
It is very true that these people must work. to ob- 
tain N "s increased product; and so much the 
better. Elis improvements will tiot die with him, 
nor will the corporeal powers of this laboring pop- 
ulation, and their descendants of successors which 
will continue to earn and consuthe it. ‘The coun- 
try is not benefited only by having its population 
increased by 500 persons; if they were all drones, 
they would rather be an evil: But the people 
who eat N *3 corn are field laborers, mechan- 
ics, manufacturers, sailors, and merchants, all of 
whom are contitually increaing the national wealth 
by their industry, as well as its strength, by their 
numbers, F—+-—’s charity has served not ofily to. 
support several families, but lias doubled. their 
number, by the births which have taken place 
since they partook of his bounty. After bis death, 
they rust still be supported by others, or stafve. 
They are not able to add any thing by their labor 
tothe public stock, and though the children will 
herealier be able, their present situation is the 
worst of all schools to acquire habits of indus- 
try. Were all our land holders like N——, the 
wealth and population of the state would quickly 
be doubled. Were all like ¥——, with all his 
virtues, wealth and population would rapidly di- 
nvinish, until the country becanre a desert. ‘Mhou- 
sands are pursuing the ruinous course of' the lat- 
ter; very few cultivate so asalike to increase the 
national resources and their own: 

My opinonon this subject, taught me to expect 
but little increase in the population of Virginia, 
and not to be disappointed in the report, of the last 
census, which shows a gairtof but ten per cent. 
in the last ten years. But for the recently awa- 
kened spirit ot agricultural improvement, (the im- 
ptilse to which, we owe principally to the author 
of Arator,y I think that the tide-water ditériet 
would have suffered a considerable diminutian. 
As mtuclt vacant land as this district contains, 
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there is but little uncultivated, (which until en- 
riched) will yield any clear profit. Therefore, 
eastern Virginia, in its present state, is fully po- 
pulated, and no increase can be expected ez- 
cept from the improvements of the soil, and the con- 
sequent increased means of subsistence. We ex- 
port provisions, it is true; this may at first seem to 
indicate a surplus of the means fur subsistence, 





by winter turnips, or potatos to be followed py 
borecole. ; 

eo ¥. ® 4 ° . 

Simultaneous Cropping, is that in whieh severa| 
crops are all coming jorward in the ground at the 
same time; for example, onions, lettuce, and radish. 
es, sown broadcast; or peas, potatos broccoli, oy 
spinach, sown in rows. 

Permanent Cropping, is where a crop remains 


. . * ° | y © ? ‘ ~~ ry » 
and a fund for additional population. But such aj on the ground several years; such as 8ea-kale, 


conclusion would be incorrect. Our surplus food 
is exchaged for clothing and other commodities, 


rhubarb, asparagus, strawberries, &c. 
To these modes might be added, mized ligneoys 


which in fact, or from custom, are as necessary as | and herbaceous cropping, such as growing herba. 


sufficient food. Our only consolation is, that our 
excess of population emigrates to the west; in- 
stead of starving, as in most fully populated coun- 
tries. 

I private individuals can exert so much influ- 


ceous crops among gooseberries, currants, rasp- 
berries, and other fruit shrubs, and among fruit 
trees. ‘The practice of growing culinary erops 
among fruit shrubs is, however, nearly exploded 
in the best gardens, on account of the injury 


ence on the population and strength of their|done to the shrubs when they are young and 


country, how much more extensive must be that 
of the government! A member of the legislature, 


by a single vote, may retard population more | 
: ; . ig = J 4 a 
than by destroying the productiveness of all the | finement which they produce. lor the same rea- 


Jand in his possession. A single bad law, which | 


cramps ingenuity and industry, or destroys their 
honest gains, or what is worse, puts them into 





small, by the roots and shade of the culinary crops, 
and of the injury done to the culinary crops when 
the shrubs are grown up, by the shade and con. 


sons, cropping between trees, is by no means desi- 


rable in small gardens, where the trees must ne- 


cessarily be at no great distance from each other, 


others’ pockets, causes more poverty and depopu- | but in the case of very large gardens, such as 
lation than a thousand exhausting cultivators. | those of commercial gardeners, where trees are 


Many are the sins of this description, which have 
been committed by our legislatures, both state and 


federal; it is enough to name as examples, the | 


protecting duty policy, banking, and laws for the 
compulsory support of the poor. ‘The last, though 
not the feast of such evils, will herealier become 
the heaviest. Poor laws impose taxes and penal- 
ties on honest industry, and offer rewards for idle- 
ness, extravigance, drunkennesss, and debauche- 
ry—and their inevitable consequence will be to in- 
crease those vices, until their support shall have 
absorbed the whole income of the industry of the 
nation. England has already drawn near to that 
dreadtul situation, and with her example before us, 
we are pursuing the same course to the same end. 
APPOMATTOX. 


From Loudon’s London Gardeners’ Magazine. 


ON THE SYSTEMS OF CROPPING KITCHEN 
GARDENS ADOPTED BY THE BEST PRI- 
VATE AND COMMERCIAL GARDENERS— 
WITH AN ATTEMPT TO REDUCE THEM TO 
FIXED PRINCIPLES. 


The subject of cropping the ground in kitchen 
gardens, embraces the preparation of the soil, the | } 
insertion of the seeds or plants, their afier culture, | of’ vegetable food, particularly of that kind ol 


the gathering of the crop, and the system accord- 
ing to which one crop is made to succeed another. 
As the discussion of all these points, however, 
would involve the repetition of what is already 
well known to every gardener, the article now 
submitted to the reader, and for which his indul- 


gence is enteated, is limited to what is properly | 


called cropping, or the succession of crops. Crops 
in kitchen gardens, are put in the ground accord- 


ing to three distinct plans or systems, which may | 


be termed successional cropping, simultaneous 
cropping, and permanent cropping. 

Successional Cropping, is that in which the 
ground is wholly occupied with one crop at one 
time, to be succeeded by another crop, also whol- 
ly of one kind: for example, onions to be followed 








planted in close rows at 20, 30, or 40 yards apan, 
so as to shelter the ground, the cropping may be 
varried on in the spaces between rows of trees, on 
the principles which regulate successional, simul- 
taneous, or permanent cropping, in ground where 
there are neither trees or shrubs. 

The object to be attained by a system of crop- 
ping is that of procuring the greatest quantity 
and the best quality of the desired kind of pro- 
duce, at the least possible expense of labor, time, 
and manure; and, in order that this object may be 
effectually obtained, there are certain principles 
which ought to be adopted as guides. ‘The chiel 
of these isto be denved from a knowledge of 
what specific benefit or injury, every culinary 
plant does to the soil, with reference to any cull- 
nary plant. It ought to be known whether par- 
ticular plants injure the soil by exhausting it of 
particular priciples; or whether, as has been late- 
ly conjectured by De Condolle, and as some think, 
proved, the soil is rendered unfit for the growth 
of the same or any allied species, by excretions 
from the roots of plants; while the same excre- 
tions, acting in the way of manure, add to the fil- 
ness of the soil for the production of’ other species. 
The prevailing opinion, as every one knows, has 
long been, that plants exhaust the soil, generally; 


food, which is peculiar to the species growing on 
it fur the time being. For example; both, pote 
tos and onions, exhaust the soil generally, while 
the potato deprives it of something which 18 ne 
cessary to insure the production of good crops 0 
potatos, and the onion of something which 1s ne- 
cessary for. the re-production of large crops 
onions. According to the theory of De Condolle 
both crops exhaust the soil generally, and_both 
render it unfit for the repetition of the particular 
kind of crop; but this injury according to his hy- 
pothesis, is not effected by depriving the soil 0 
the particular kind of nutriment requisite for the 
particular kind of species; but by excreting 10! ‘ 
substances peculiar to the species with which It 
has been cropped. which substances render it wu! 
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for having these crops repeated. Both these tl- | and exhausting crops {rom following each other in 
ories, or rather, perhaps, hypotheses, are attend- | succession, 
ed with Some difficulty in the case of plants which | _ Plants in gardens are sometimes allowed to 
remain a great many years on the same soil; as, for | ripen their seeds; in which case two seed-bearing 
example, perennial-rooted herbaceous plants and | crops should not follow each other in succession. 
trees. ‘The difficulty, however, is got over in both | These rules, and others of a like kind, apply 
eystems: by the first, or old theory, the annua! generally to the three different systems for the 
dropping and decay ot the foliage is said to sup- | Succession of crops; and they pe independent al- 
ply at once, general nourishment, and particular | together of other rules or principles which may be 
nourishment; and by the second, or new theory, drawn irom the nature of the plants themselves; 
the same dropping of the leaves, by the general such as some requiring an extraordinary propor- 
nourishment which it supplies, is said to neu- | tion of aur, light, shade, moisture, &c.; or from the 
tralize the particularexeretions. It must be con- | nature of the changes intended to be made on 
fssed that it is not very obvious how general them by cultivation; such as blanching, succulen- 
nourishment, dropped on the surface of the soil, | CY». magnitude, &e. We shall now notice the 
can neutralize the excrementitious matter de- | diilerent systems separately. 
posited many feet beneath the surface; as in the Successional Cropping.—The plants best cal- 
case of long rooted herbaceous plants, like the culated for this mode ot cropping are such as re- 
sainttoin, lucerne, &c.; and deep rooting trees, quire, during almost every period of their growth, 
such asthe oak, &c. Nevertheless, we find that | the fullest exposure to the light and air; and as re- 
these plants will remain a longer period on the | Main, also, a considerable time in the soil: these 
same soil than others, the roots of which never go | are, the turnips, the onion, the potato, the beet, 
toany great depth beneath the surface; such as | the carrot, &e. If any of these crops are raised 
the fibrous-rooted grasses, the strawberry, &c., and brought forward under the shade of others, 
andthe pine and fur tribe. We mention these | they will be materially injured, both in quality and 
things to show that though it is not yet determined | quantity, though, at the same time, while they 
which is the true theory, yet that the fact of plants | are merely germinating, shade will not injure 
injuring or diminishing the fertility of the soil, | them. Hence, successional cropping may be car- 
both generally and particularly, does not admit of'| tied on in breadths of 20 feet or 30 feet, between 
a doubt. rows of tall-growing articles, withont injury ; 
In the absence of’ principles founded on whiche- which approximates this manner ol cropping to 
ver of these hypotheses may be true, recourse is | he simultaneous mode; which, wherever the soil 
obliged to be had torules drawn from the experi- | is rich, is by far the most profitable. 
ence and observation of those who believe in the The simultaneous mode of Cropping, is founded 
old theory. ‘These rules, as adopted by the best {on the principles, that most plants, when germi- 
gardeners, are as follows: nating, and for some time afterwards, thrive best 
‘ Crops of plants belonging to the same natural in the shade; and the tall-growing plants, which 
order or tribe, or to the natural order and tribe most | require to receive the light on each side, should be 
neatly allied to them, should not follow each other, | sown, or planted, at some distance from each 
Thus, turnips should not follow any of’ the cab- | other. Hence, tall-growing peas are sown in 
bage tribe, sea-kale. or horseradish. rows 10 feet or 12 feet apart; and between them 
Plants which draw their nourishment chiefly are planted rows of the cabbage tribe; and, again, 
from the surface of the soil should not follow each | between these are sown rows of spinach, lettuce, 
other; but should alternate with those which draw | or radishes, &c. Hence, aiso, beans are planted 
their nourishment in great part from the subsoil. |in the same rows with potatos or with cabbages, 
lence, carrots and beets should not follow each | (#n old practice in the cottage gardens of Scot- 
other: nor onions and potatos. land;) and soon. ‘The great object in this kind of 
Plants which draw a great deal of nourishment | cropping is; to have crops on the ground, in differ- 
tom the soil should succeed, or be succeeded by | ent stages of growth; so that, the moment the 
plants which draw less nourishment. Hence, 1 | soil and the surlace are released from onecrop, an- 
‘op gown for its fruit, such as the pea; or for its | other may be in an advanced state, and ready, as it 
roots or bulbs, such as the potato or the onion, | were, to supply its place. For this purpose, when- 
‘tiould be followed by such as are grown solely for | ever one crop is removed, its place, ought to be in- 
their leaves, such as the common borecole, the | Stantly supplied by plants adapted for producing an- 
celery, the lettuce, &e. other crop of the proper nature to succeed it. For 
Plants which remain for several years on the | example, where rows of tall marrowlat peas have 
“Wy such as strawberries, rhubarb, asparagus, | rows ol broccoli between them, then, the moment 
rn | 











should not be succeeded by other plants which | the peas are removed, a trench lor celery may be 
main a long time on the soil, but by crops of formed where each row of peas stood; and be- 
roort duration; and the soil should be continued |.tween the rows of broccoli, in the places where 
Under such crops for as long a period as it remain- | lettuces were produced early in the season, may 
fdunder a permanent crop. Hence, in judicious- be sown drills of winter spinach. 
3 rate gardens, the strawberry compartment 
moe ged every three or four years, till it has 
fone the circuit of all the compartments; and as- 


’ragus hedc 
, “agus beds, sea-kale, &c. are renewed on the | 
“Ne principles. | 


From the Farmer and Gardener. 


CUBA TOBACCO IN MARYLAND 


With regard to the growth of the Cuba variety 
ad Ants, the produce of which is collected during | of tobacco in this country, there can be no ques- 


mer, should be succeeded by those of which| tion. We recently enjoyed a cigar, the tobacco 
The ae is chiefly gathered in winter or spring. | of which was grown in Dorchester county, Ma- 
~ dject of this rule is, to prevent two active | ryland, by that intelligent agriculturist, Dr. Muse, 
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who obtained the seed at Havana; which, for 
flavor was as fine as nine-tenths of the cigars im- 
ported direct from Havana, We say this without 
reserve, considering ourself a competent judge of 
the article. 


From the New Yark Star. 


THE NATIVE AMERICAN SILKWORM. NEW 
PLAN FOR THE WORMS TO WIND THE CO- 
COoNs. 


Mr. Editor—Since the receipt of your paper 
yesterday, [| received the Nantucket Inquirer of 
15th inst., in which Mr, Jenks asks for further in- 
tellizence in relatiqn tq the articles on the silk 
worm, published in the Star of the 3d inst. As 
the words, “‘six different plants for the worm to 
wind the cocoon,” were published verbatim as I 
expressed them in conversation with you, the call 
seems to require sone explanation on my part, I 
will give it briefly thus: “It is so many contri- 
vances to accomodate the insect in its preparation 
for “ winding up,” or so many different contrivan- 
ges on which (not round which) the larve may 
suspend and wind the cocoan, One of the plans 
may be described thus: rine laths } inch thick, 14 
inch wide and 40 inches long, placed on edge, 
horizontal, parallel toeach other, and 1 inch apart 
in the clear; these are connected by a lath, 114 
inches long, fastened across the ends; the whole 
forming a grate of 9 bars 114 by 40 inches. Five 
of these grates, placed parallel to and ahove each 
other, inch apart in the clear, connected by a 
singie nail at each corner, with a lath 9} inches 
long, standing vertically on end, forms one plan, 
which is probably the best of the six, and in the 
operation of some good judges is superior to all 


other plans (not excepting the European plan of 


bushes and branches of trees) for economy, hath 
in the space which it occupies to accomodate an 
equal number of worms, and the expense of con- 
struction. ‘The 46 laths required for its construc- 
tion are worth 6 cents, and-‘can be made with the 
labor ot one hour, worth 12 cents—making in all 
18 cents. The worm winds the cocoon between the 
bars and between the grates, when by removing 
the 4 vertical laths at the corners the cocoon can 
be cleared out in a few minutes, certainly in less 
time, and, in better condition, than the same num- 
ber can be removed from among bushes and leaves. 

The native American silk worm feeds on elder, 
which is its principal food, and from it spins a co- 
coonof good silk, strong, soft and lustrigus, though 
coarser than that of the Asiatic worm; the small- 
est cocoon in my possession, from the native Ame- 
rican worm, is 70 per cent. heavier than the hea- 
viest of the Asiatic. A fair average of the native 
cocoons are nearly 300 per cent. heavier than most 
of the Asiatic. I weighed to-day a fair average 
of the native American cocoons with 4 different 
kinds of Asiatic, from my own raising this year— 
the weights show the quantity of silk, without the 
chrysalis, as follows. 


Native American coceon, 17 grains. 
Asiatic large white cocoon, 64 do 
“ bright white cocoon, 4 do 
* ~=Monti di Brianza, a pale 
yellow, 3 do 
f§ Golden yellow, 2 do 


The ova of the two last named, were imported 





—e . eee — ————_ 
ty Mr. Tinelli the present year; they are much 
cultivated in Italy and Spain, and produce the §. 
nest silks in Europe. ‘The Monti di Brianza js 
particularly famed for receiving and retaining 1} 
most beautiful dye. By theabove you will per- 
ceive that the native American furnishes 850 per 
cent. mare silk than the golden yellow Asiatic. 

A description of the native American silk worm 
may enable Mr. Jenks to recognise an old and {i. 
miliar acquaintance, which he has often frighted 
from its resting place with the exclamation “ Qh! 
what a beautijul butterfly,” pronounced in a tone 
too loud and too harsh forsuch sensitive antenne. 

It ranks in Linne’s System of Nature in the An- 
mal Kingdom, Class 5, Insects order JI]. Lepi- 
doptera, Genus, Phalaena. The moth, or perfect 
insect, is without proboscis, and therefore cannot 
eat; ithas antennz 2 pectinate and black, head 
white, eyes 2 black, thorax red, abdomen entirely 
surrounded with alternate red and white, bands, 
wings 4 brownish gray, lighter in the male, inte- 
rior of 2 upper wings red, with one large ocellate 
spot near each exterior, and 2 smaller and the dis- 
tinct in the margin; from the anterior to the pos- 
terior is a band of 2 distinct white and red lines; 
between this band and the interior is a large 
white, lunate macula are the same in lower wings; 
across the exterior and margin is a band of 4 dis- 
tinct lines, ashy gray, black, cream, and ashy 
gray; lower wings the same, The larve is 
greenish, without hair except a few on 2 protu- 
berances, and feeds mostly on elder, The ovais 
cream color clouded with reddish gum, with which 
they are fastened to the lea or bark. The pupa 
or chrysalis is dark brown enclosed in a cocoon of 
strong, soft and Justrious silk. It is a native of 
the North American states, and is found jn no 
other country. I have eleven of the cocoans in 
my possession, four of which I found on Manhat- 
tan Island, near Harlem, New York, and seven in 
the forest of Bergen county, N. J, 

I intend this summer to manufacture some sew- 
ing silk from the native American cocoons, and 
hereby promise to send Mr. Jenks one skein o! it 
provided he will “contrive” some better name 
than “contrivance” for the plan of lath described 
in this communication. ours, &c. 

‘C, F. Durant. 
Jersey city, July 21, 1837. 


[We have for three years made attempts to investi 
gate the habits of the insect described above, thougt 
with less success than Mr. Durant has met wil. 
From the cocoons, found during winter on many kinds 
of bushes, it is easy to obtain the living moths—which 
came out (when kept in a cool house,) early in May. 
in this region. But, from the small number that we 
had, and the irregularity of their issuing forth, or som 
other cause, no impregnated eggs were obtained from 
the moths so confined. Once only, a female mot 
was caught that was already impregnated, and had com: 
menced laying while atliberty. Her eggs 00” ~ 
ed; but though the leaves of sundry trees were !" 
as food (the mulberry included) the young wm 
would eat none of them, and all perished. Mr. 
rant has gotten over this difficulty, and may be able , 
rear enough worms to continue the race, and to ie 
sufficient samples of their silk. As a mere curiosi'} 
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it deserves attention; but we are not sanguine as to 
any profit being obtained from the new fabric—from 
which much was confidently expected, as a source of 
national wealth more than a century ago, in Virginia, 
as appars from the curious old poem inserted in our 
fest volume (page 734) on the ** Virginia Silkworm.” 

The moth, or butterfly, which is the last form of 
this insect, is the largest winged insect known in this 
region. One of those in our possession last summer 
measured six and a half inches across from one ex- 
tremity to the other of the wings, when laid horizon- 
tilly. The outer coats of the cocoons are very strong, 
and $0 large, that some of ours were made by inge- 
nious ladies into purses, which would hold each as 
much silver as was convenient to carry in a purse, and 
more than many of us now own, in this paper age. 

Since the foregoing remarks were in type, we have 
seen that the publication of Mr. Durant has produced 
asomewhat angry controversy between him and Mr. 
Tinelli. The only thing gathered from it, at all ma- 
terial to other persons, is, that Mr. Tinelli declares the 
“qative American silkworm” to be commonin Eu- 
rope, and that its silk is of no value, compared to that 
of the silkworms heretofore used.— Ep. Far. Rec. 





From the Germantown Telegraph. 


CORN—SUCK ERS, 


Some persons without understanding the natu- 
ral history of the plant, at the last dressing, pull off 
the suckers, which is ruin to the crops, as they are 
absolutely necessary, not only to filling out the 
ends of most of the first years, but to filling 
out the late years to some degree. 

The time in which the male blossom on the 
main stalk remains in vigor is not more than six 
days when the season is good: but if the weather 
is hotand dry, or is very stormy, it is not so long. 
And this length is only enough to fructify the ear- 
liest ears in which the female blossom comes out 
first from the germ of the lowest grains, and pre- 
sent themselves in circles at the end of the corol- 
aor husks, and as they come out, are impregna- 
ed, and thus they are every day and every hour 
presenting new circles of female blossoms, until 
the whole are thus impregnated. But if the heat 
880 excessive as to kill the male blossom before 
the whole of the female blossom has come out of 
the corolla of husk, then if there are no suckers 
0 supply the deficiency of pollen, there will be a 
portion of the upper end of the ear that will be 
barren of grain. ‘Po supply this deficiency of pol- 
len, Providence, in organizing the corn, plant, has 
ordered that the three lower joints should produce 
suckere that should come up in succession, to sup- 
ply acontinual source of’ the fructifying principle 
0 the whole succession of ears that may come 
out for the space of at least three weeks, ine that 
—— stalk has been exhausted. And on this 
— of male blossoms, the greatness of the 
. i epends. And the land should be so rich as 
os et out at least two suckers on every stalk, or 
the Nes crop should be expected. But if 
tend of . 80 — as to produce these, then in- 
dls to the woe “aga crop of about 35 bush- 

ee Os cre, the careful farmer may expect 
to 120 bushels with very little extraordi- 





———— ———— ND 


nary expense, and this land will be prepared for 
other crops. 

You will please to indulge me further to observe 
on the culture of corn, that to manure poor land 
in the hill is bad cultivation, although it is true 
that by this mode, the early growth of the corn is 
promoted ; but the moment the rootso! the plants 
extend beyond the manure, the growth of the crop 
is checked, at the most eritical season, when the 
suckers and ears are setting, by which it often 
happens, that the stalk still runs up, and the male 
blossom comes out and is spent before the female 
blossom appears at all. But if the shovel full of 
manure that had been put in each hill, had been 
incorporated with the soil, the early growth of the 
crop would not have been so rapid, but then the 
growth would have been equal in all parts of the 
plant, and a crop would have been received in pro- 
portion to the goodness of the soil and preparation 
and attendance given it. 

[The writer of the foregoing piece offers a new 
reason for the propriety of Jetting the suckers of corn 
remain on the stalks, viz: for the purpose of furnish- 
ing a Jater supply of fecundating pollen to the silks, 
or female flowers. But withautattaching importance, 
or giving confidence to this opinion of the writer, we 
think his remarks worth notice in another respect, 
viz: that he seems to have no idea that any diminution 
of the quantity of grain is to be feared, from leaving 
the suckers, and does not either reply to, or even name 
that single objection to the practice, which operates on 
almost every cultivator in Virginia, and the more 
southern states, When, (in additjon to the testimony 
of severa] correspondents of the Farmers Register, ) 
so many northern farmers deny that any advantage is 
gained by suckering carn, and when it is known that the 
fields of extensive regions to the north are Jeft without 
suckering, it ought at least to cause enough doubt to 
arise, as to induce farmers to test both practices, by 
fair comparative experiments. The suckering of corn, 
even if not hurtful, is certainly very troublesome 
on good land, and unless it is productive of a certain 
and not inconsiderable increase of crops, to avoid that 
labor, is a very considerable object.—Epb. Far. Rea.] 





From the Inverness Courier. 


EXPERIMENTS OF DIFFERENT MANURES ON 
TURNIPS. 


For the information of turnip-growers, and to 
enable them to regulate their supplies of artificial 
manure in the ensuing season, we are authorised 
by Sir F. A. Mackensie to insert the following ex- 
periments, made on his Ross-shire farms in 1836. 
Having appropriated the greater part of his farm- 
er manure to the cultivation of newly reclaimed 
ands, Sir F. laid down one field of sixteen acres 
Scots, with bones, half drilled, half dust, dibbled 
in at about the rate of about twelve bushels per 
acre; the soil, a sandy loam, long cultivated, and 
one half of which had been limed four years pre- 
viously. The whole produced a most luxuriant 
crop, but if any difference appeared, it was in fa- 
vor of the part unlimed. Another field of fout- 
teen acres had in part been reclaimed from heath 
about four years; the soil gravelly ; the rest was 
old, light, earthy, croft land, in separate patches, 
the whole limed four years previously, and laid 
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down with bones dibbled at the same rate per | or extensive experiments, according to his abi 
acre ; the crop was excellent, but on the old croft | for the purpose of testing the value of Mr. Rop. 


a 


lity, 


Jand superior to where it had been lately reclaim- | aldson’s suggestions, and whether they will syit 
ed. Both the above fields were sown with green | 


top and Aberdeen yellow turnips. A third field, 
ol sixteen acres, was laid down as follows :—five 
acres with Swedes, and best farm yard dung, as 
usually done; three acres with white globes, bone 
dust dibbled, sown at the same time as the Swedes 
(for early eating) ; four acres with best. common 
farm yard dung, green tops, sown three weeks 
Jater than the globes; four acres green tops, in al- 
ternate patches of six drills each—first, dibbled 
bone dust; second, dibbled animalized carbon; and 
third, dibbled pulverised farm manure; the bones 
at the rate of twelve bushels per acre ; the carbon 
nearly double that quantity; the prepared dung 


sown inthe same day. Soil of upper end of the 
field a good, dry loam; lower part poor, wet, 
cold, gravelly lsam; the whole limed some years 
previously. Swedes a good crop, excepting a small 

art of the lower end of the field. Early globes, 
beovy crop upper, and good crop Jower end. 
Green tops, farm-yard dung, poor crop generally. 
Bones excellent every where; carbon middling crop, 
and rather worse at lower end; pulverised dung 
excellent in upper end, very inferior in the lower. 
The difference was so marked, that even an inex- 
perienced eye might perceive it, as each case was 
repeated three or four times, and the inference 
therefore is as follows. Carbon is not to be in 
any case recommended, excepting where the fly 
is destructive; in which case a small quantity 
might be advantageous, as for the first ten days it 
forces on the young plants in a surprising manner. 
Bones are most advisable as a general manure 
for all kinds of soil, and produce first rate crops of 
turnips, where they could not be grown by any 
other means. But if the soil be a good dry loam, 
there can be no necessity for the outlay upon an 
artificial substitute, when a pulverised manure can 
be prepared at home by any farmer, without any 
cost, and equally efficacious as the best bone dust. 
Sir F. likewise tried the carbon and bones on an- 
other farm, in alternate drills, on a small scale, on 
a light, poor, gravelly soil; and on a third farm in 
pure raw moss, all with the same results. ‘The 
carbon for the first fortnight appeared by far the 
most promising; but in November the crop from 
bones was double the weight of the other. His 
pulverised farm-yard manure is formed from weeds 
completely rotted by repeated turning and fermen- 


tation, and then saturated with liquid from the | 


folds, collected and carried in drains for that pur- 
pose into a covered tank, where it is kept ull 
wanted—to this is added some old trenched ma- 


nure, the whole well pulverised by repeated turn- | 


ing. 


From the Maine Farmer. 


WINTER WHEAT. 


30th May, there is a valuable communication 


from Mr. James Ronaldson, on the culture of win- | 


ter wheat. 


Itis a subject of the first importance to thie ' 
farmers of this state; and every individual farmer | 


who is anxious to raise bread tor our own con- 


{ 
! 





our soil and climate. Itis also the duty of those 
who have already made experiments, in any wa 
connected with the mode proposed by Mr. Rop- 
aldson, to disclose the same. 

Mr. C. Fairbanks’ communication on the sub- 


ject is useful and encouraging ; and under this im. 


pression, I shal] state what course I have pursued 
and my reasons for the same, and then ofler a few 
remarks on the proposed plan. 

From my early acquaintance with English hus. 
bandry, I gave the preference to winter wheat, 
and imported, inthe year 1758, a few bushels 
from Liverpool, of the ‘White Lancashire Win. 


x \ter Wheat,’ which succeeded very well, and from 
about a small handful to each dibble hole, and all 


this wheat 54 barrels of good flour was manufac. 
tured ata flour mill in Hallowell, in 1794, and 
shipped for sale to Boston. Twelve years after 
the importation, a bushel of this wheat was sown 
in the town of Corinth, county of Penobscot, by 
Henry Snow, onan acre and a quarter of bumt 
land and produced forty bushels of prime wheat. 
I brought four quarts of it home, and from its 
produce, continued for a few years to sow iton 
ploughed land. [think about ten years after, | 
procured from Connecticut, a superior quality of 
winter wheat, called the Taylor wheat, which 
was first raised in Virginia, by a gentleman of 
that name. This kind I have continued to cul- 
tivate, and from this, or my imported wheat, I 
obtained from one bushel, ground at the mill at 
Gardiner, 524 Ibs. of good flour, including the 
toll. The average yield has been thirteen to four- 
teen bushels to the acre, which I considered equal 
toseventeen or eighteen bushels of spring wheat, 
with the advantage of preparing the land, and 
sowing the winter wheat at the season of greatest 
leisure. 

Being satisfied that even in ploughed land, 
where the soil and make of the land was favora- 
ble, winter wheat was preferable, I tried the fol- 
lowing experiments: 

1. I sowed in drills in my garden, in the spring, 
some winter wheat, and during the season, un- 
til September, frequently cut it down. A smaller 
proportion was winter-killed, than in the open field. 

2. Inthe second experiment, the wheat was 
sown aftera crop of oats. With the oats I sowed 
twelve pounds of clover seed. When the oals 
were nearly ripe enough to reap, the grass-hop- 


pers made such havoc by cutting off the grail, 





watched, and the oats proved a protection! 
Mr. Holmes:—In the Maine Farmer, of the | 


that the cround was strewed with seed. The 


‘oats were immediately reaped, the clover and 
stubble ploughed in, and about the middle of Av- 


cust, the winter wheat was sowed. In a short 
time, the verdure was remarkable, and on exanr 
nation, I found that the oats which had been 10 
and on the ground, had sprung up and covered |! 
Aware that the winter would kill the oats sown 
this time, the effect on the wheat was wore 
wheat in winter, ard witha dressing of a — 
of plaster of Paris strewed on an acre In “ 
spring, served as_a top-dressing. The whe 


‘grew vigorously, and there was an increase of pro 


. . “° e W- 
duce from it. Since that time I have always 8° 


. . "ll ‘ 
eda bushel and a half’ of oats to the acre, “es 
\ 

the wheat, and spread a cask anda hall of lim 


sumption, ought to feel ita duty to make limited, | the same quantity of’ land. 
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acres of @ bush pasture. No grass seed had been 
sown, and what grass was on the land was from 
seed dropped by the cattle fed on it. It was 
ploughed deep in the fall, in the spring harrowed, 
cross-ploughed, and harrowed again, until it was 
mellow. For two years, outs were sown with 12 
pounds of red clover seed, and ploughed in, after 
reaping the crops of oats; and in August, atier 
the second crop, Winter wheat was sown. The 
coil was arich loam, and the form of the land 
was in moderate swells. Owing to this, the crop 
was uneven, asthe snow drifted deep in some 
places and in others the land was bare. ‘The 
wheat was vigorous, 5 feet 4 in. in height, and 
the ears over five inches long. ‘The crop was a 
profitable one, and for three years atter, the land 
produced as much grass as could be dried on the 
ground. 
~ 4, My last experiment was sowing in the spring 
a small piece of land with winter wheat. It Jay 
next to the sheep pasture, and was occasionally 
fed by the sheep until September. This experi- 
ment did not answer, probably from the want of 
previous cultivation, and the snow not covering it 
during the winter. 
As regards Mr. Ronaldson’s proposals of sowing 
the winter wheat, so early as to raise a crop of 
barley on the same land as the winter wheat, 
there isthe following objection. Whatever crop 
is raised that produces seed, and quantity suffici- 
ent to repay the labor, must exhaust the ground, 
and in this case the barley will take from the wheat 
aportion of the nourishment intended for it. For 
this reason, will it not be better to sow oats or bar- 
ley foracrop early in the spring, with 12 lbs. of 
red clover seed, and as soon as this grain is reap- 
ed, immediately to plough in the clover and stub- 
| ble,and sow the winter wheat with the oats as 
proposed before? ‘The growth of the clover by 
this mode will replace what the crop of oats or 
barley has taken to manure it. 
{ This subject is a very important one, and if by 
experiments we can secure a mode of cultivating 









' winter wheat on ploughed land, that would be 
‘ profitable, it may be the means of increasing the 
(uantity of wheat raised, as well as improving 
\ the quality, 
“ ltis a fact that winter wheat is a sure crop on 
r new land, where the growth has been cut down, 
A and recently burnt off. In the state of Maine, a 
. ereat quantity of new land is annually brought 
4 _ cultivation, and the use of winter wheat as 
* crop, will have other advantages besides its 
ad anne value. The farmer by this means will 
ul ith the whole of the season from the spring un- 
ott ei vt August, (and on burnt land a later 
‘. “ ) ul answer to sow the wheat) to burn 
, ‘Mt clear his land, without interrupting his la- 


“ton his spring crops, and will not depend 


on fi 
" favorable weather to burn off the trees for 
‘PONE grain. 








} CHARLES VAUGHAN. 
une 19, 1837, 


(The reader of the foregoing piece should bear in mind 


4 Steat difficulty and uncertainty of raising wheat in 
ee Which have operated so strongly on inost farm- 
oe to stop the culture, and on others to seek 
_, / te substitution of spring wheat and other 
“Acient remedies. ‘The legislature has entered upon 








9A third experiment was in clearing up six | the field of controversy, and by the offer of a bounty on 


every bushel raised, expect to bear down the existing 
obstacles to wheat culture in Maine. This bounty, (on 
the policy of which we commented at page 692 vol. 
1V.,) it is said, will have the eilect of increasing enor- 





mously the crops of wheat raised in Maine—but will not 
| remove or lessen the true and great obstacle, (the want 
of lime in the soil,) and the increase will probably be 
purchased at a dear rate by the treasury bounty. Let the 
| legislature of Maine induce (whether by bounties, 
instruction, or otherwise,) the application of calca- 
reous manures on the lands now so deficient in that 
necessary ingredient, and their thence newly acquired 
fitness for wheat will cause the culture and success 
of that crop, without a direct legislative bounty for its 
production. In the last paragraph of the foregoing 
letter, there is a striking confirmation of our opinion 
on this subject, (which we have stated more at length 
before, in the remarks referred to above,) in the fact 
that newly cleared woodlands, on which the wood has 
been burnt, produce wheat with great certainty. Now 
the only cause of this, is that the ashes of the trees 
supply the land for one year, with a sufficiency of car- 
bonate and phosphate of lime to be taken up by the. 
wheat, and which ingredients, in unusually large pro- 
portions, are essential to the healthy existence of that 
crop. If the intelligent and public-spirited editor of 
the Maine Farmer will exert his influence to have the 
trial of calcareous manures fairly and fully made on 
proper soils in Maine, we will hazard any reputation 
that we may possibly possess, by the prediction that 
the alledged obstacles to that culture, of climate &c. 
will then be found no longer ‘to be very important.— 
En. Far. Reg. 


From the Charleston Courier. 


THE GREAT SUBMARINE SPRING DISCOVERED 
OFF THE COAST OF FLORIDA. 


Tothe Editors of the Courier: 
Charleston June 23d, 1837. 


Gentlemen: The phenomenon, on the coast of 
Florida, as described by captains Sisson, Pettigrew, 
and others, in your paper of this morning, is not 
new, though the mineral properties of the water are 
certainly so. ‘The spring off St. Anastasia island, 
south of St. Augustine, has been long known to 
navigators, and I have heard of those who have 
profited from it, in obtaining a supply of fresh wa- 
ter. Thedoubts which prevail, as to its existence, 
may be traced to the fact that it intermits, and, at 
certain seasons, ‘no agitated sea, like a shoal,” is 
to be discovered in that quarter, Its appearance 
changes with circumstances—the surface some- 
times larger or smaller, and more or less ag- 
itated, according to the greater or less quantity of 
water evolved. ‘These marine springs are not 
uncommon along the coast of Florida. In addition 
to those mentioned in your paper, there is a very 
imposing one in the latitude of Jupiter inlet, and 
being immediately off a point of rocks projecting 
into the sea, it has not unfrequently caused much 
uneasiness {0 navigators who have unexpectedly 
;encountered it. ‘This I have seen in its most an- 
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gry state of ebullition, and but for the discoloring 
of tiie water, changing from the deep green of the 
sea to the muddy mixture of the interior rivers, it 
would have been difficult to have ascribed the agita- 
ted state of the ocean to any other eause than the 
rocky projections and shoals 89 visible in that lati- 
tude. The origin of these springs has been a sub- 
ject of some speculations to the writer of this ar- 
ticle: The cause seems simple; explaining at 
once their existence, as well as their occasional 
intermission: The eastern section, indeed, the in- 
terior of eastern Florida, generally, with the ex- 
ception of some spurs, or projecting high lands on 
the western boundary, as low down as the bay of 
Tampa, is exceedingly depressed. Its surface is 
elevated but a very few feet, if any, above the 
higest water of the tides. Indeed, in speculating, 
in my wanderings, on the origin of that portion of 
the territory, | have thought that the whole region 
was at one time a bank, similar to the Bathama, 
submerged in the deep, spotted -with sand, coral, 
and madrepore keys, and which have either been 
elevated by the sands thrown on its surface from 
the innumerable currents and counter-currents 
coming in conflict in that quarter, or from the ocean 
itself receding. Once dry, and acquiring a growth 
of marsh, grass, weeds, and brush wood, in succes- 
sion, its elevation in the interior has been annually 
increased ; while the winds prevailing for nrany 
months from the same quarter on the sea shore, 
sea sand ridges, and of singular regular formation, 
(more like the parapets of a fort; shaped with the 
eye of an engineer,) have been formed, present- 
ing barriers to the encroachments of the ocean. 
It is easy to conceive that a country thus formed, 
hollow in the interior, like a basin, and the recep- 
tacle, at certain seasons of the year, of the waters of 
nearly three months’ incessant rain, must find some 
vent for these inundations. The first is by the 
hollows, or more depreseed spots in the country, 
which are the lakes, for which Florida is remiark- 
able; the beds of which, being lower than the lev- 
le of the sea, always retain their waters at that 
level, parting with the surplus only, which rises 
above. 

The second is by the rivers formed by these ac- 
cumulated floods, and which, in contributing their 
supply, force their way through the sand hills to 
the great reservoir—the ovean. Itis a subject for 
interesting, if not instructive speculation, to wit- 
ness the war waged between the waters of these 
rivers, and the winds and the waves, and the sands 
of the sea, struggling to obstructthem. In the 
seasons of the mighty flood, the rivers become 
stronger, and force and deepen their way into the 
ocean, the flood subsiding: the unwearied surf 
which beats with the eastern breeze on that coast ; 
the winds blowing for nearly six months, and al- 
most uniformly from the same quarter, and the 
moveable sand heaps under their control, again 
conspire, and close up the channel ways, which 
the rivers, now too week to resist, are compelled to 
submit to. In some instances the ocean coalition 
have completely triumphed. Jupiter inlet, though 
at one time admitting of a depth of 7 or 8 feet wa- 
ter, has been entirely closed, and the accumulated 
waters of that river have been forced to form a 
junction with the Indian, creating, in all its charac- 
teristics, another St. John’s ; draining the southern 
everglades, and coursing parallel with the ocean 
for many miles, before it mingles, in a higher 
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northern latitude, its waters with it. Further 
south, the bar of the Rio Seco (which means ) 
Rwer) has likewise been closed, and forced to rita 
charge into a chain of lakes, which, if not alread 
united, will one day find an outlet by New river 
which, running south, mouths about twenty miles 
north of the Cape. ‘The contest waging ‘in this 
quarter, between the sea and the river, is des. 
tined, at no distant day, to force that river to seek a 
protection under the lee of Key Biscayne. fi, 
present mouth is now six miles south of what y 
was ten years ago, when visited by the under- 
signed. In a country so peculiar, and based, as it 
is, in many parts on calcareous and po-ous rocks, 
and madrepore formations, in addition to its surface 
drainings, it must often use subterraneous canals 
for discharging its suddenly accutnulated waters, 
Florida is not only retnarkable for these subterra- 
nean streams, but, in many instances, her visible 
rivers disappear, and prefer a concealed channel 
for the venting of their waters. ‘These phenome. 
na would seem to explain, and ina very simple 
manner, those marine springs seeh on the coast of 
Florida. As the flouds descend, and the waters 
in the basin become more elevated than those on 
the ocean, they begin to discharge by all the our- 
lets afforded by nature; Where surlitce rivers 
fail, the subterraneous passages are substituted and 
if we were to examine we would probably find that 
at all the points inthe sea where these springs 
have been discovered, the basis of the country ai- 
jacent was either rock or madrepore formation. 
I know this to be the fact in relation to tlie spring of 
Jupiter inlet-—and that described by Captain Sisson 
is abreast of St. Anastasia island, the whole base 
of’ which is of that shelly formation of which the 
fort and principal buildings of St. Augustine are 
constructed. Whether the waters, in passing 
through the subterranean caverns of rocks, imbibe 
mineral properties, or whether the mineral springs 
themselves, of which Florida abounds, of sufi 
cient elevation at their sourse, thus find a subterra- 
neous connexion with, and pour their overflowings 
into the sea, are facts, if beyond our ken, very sia- 
ply explained by most plausible conjectures. That 
these springs exist—that they appear and disap- 
pear, with the rise and the fall of the springs and 
floods of the interior, are facts notorivus to muny. 
Whether the solution of the origin atid intermis- 
sion are satisfactoty, is for those to speculate 
on who are fond of looking into and tracing the 
causes of the supposed phenomena in the natural 
world. 

yours, 


Reepectfull 
an en GADSDEX. 
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From the Cultivator. 
THE GRAIN WORM. 


We are sorry to learn, has committed great rav- 
ages upon the wheat crop, and extended itgell, 
we predicted, into Dutchess county, on the south, as 
far as Fishkill; and there are reasons (0 a 
that it may be found west, nearly or quite to! 
Genesee valley. In a circle of 20 miles aren 
this city, it is estimated, that the product yen 
wheat crop will be diminished two-thirds by ‘ell 
and we are told that in some cases the wh being 
have been opened to the farm stock, not | rs 
considered worth preserving. The worm * 
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found in rye and barley. Some spring. wheat was 
sown by us in May, in the hope of escaping the 
worm. It is now (July 16,) coming into head. 
The fly of the grain worm is seen upon it at 
evening, In small numbers. We shall note its 
effects in our next number. bo 

We would here call the public mind to the fact, 
that three years ago, while the worm was et but 
on our borders, the State Agricultural ociety 

inted out, ina memorial to the legislature, the 
apprehended evil, and urged the policy of offering 
very liberal premiums for the discovery of an effi- 
cient preventive; but their suggestions were not 
even courteously noticed. Such premiums mig ht 
not have done good—but they could not possibly 
have done harnt; and had they led to the discove- 
ry of a preventive of the evil, such a discovery 
would have benefited the state millions of dollars. 


oD 


From the British Husbandry. 


MANAGEMENT OF CLAY FARMS. 
Beatson’s System. 


Knowle Farm, in the neighborhood of Tun- 
bridge Wells, which was a few years ago. in the 
oceupation of the late Gen. Beatson, containg 
about 300 acres of land, of which 112 are arable, 
aud is described as abounding with clay, and reten- 
tive of surface moisture, but when dried by the 
suinmer heat, it becomes as hard as a brick, aud im- 
pervious to the plough, unless witht a great power 
of animal exertion, particularly as the general 
mode ig to plough deep. The established rota- 
tion in that part of Kent, and the neighboring 
porion of Sussex, is fallow, wheat, and vats, with 
ocasionally clover and rye-grass; and the hus- 
bandry appears to have remained unaitered for 
many ages, with the single exception of substitu- 
ling lime tor manure instead of marl. op this 
sysiem the farm was managed during the General’s 
absence, while governor of’ the Island of St. He- 
lena; and finding on his return, in the year 1813, 
“that he had no cause to-boast of its profit, he re- 
solved to trace the whole progress of tlhe opera- 
tions, from the commencement of the fallow to the 
close of the rotation;”? the result of which was, 
that “having made a series of experiments, to 
which he devoted his attention during five years, 
he determined upon the total abolition of fal- 


lows,* 








* His experiments were extended to various objects 
besides the working ot the land; particularly to the com- 
binations of different kinds of manure, and the burning 
clay, (for which,’see our vol. i. chap. 16, 17;) but our 
present extracts only extend to the subject of fallow- 
ing, the charges of which: he states to have amounted 
£16 per acre, thus:— 

» breaking up the clover ley and 


we subsequent ploughings. + £312 6 
ren harrowings at ten acres perday, 0 9 0 

“eg one and a half wagori loads of 

ime, between the third and fourth 
C oughin ’ - - - ° e 7 10 0 
wingandspreading do. - + -+ 0 6 0 
“ two and a half bushels of wheat as ghia 
roring androlling, - -' - - O 1 6 
~ and taxes for the year of fallow, 110 0 
lorthe year of crop,- - - #10 0 
£16 4 Qg 


Vol. V—40 


In order to eflect this, he adopted several new 
implements, chiefly of his own invention, for a 
description of which we must refer to his “New 
system of cultivation,” as we have only seen thé 
scarifier in use. This is of a light construction, 
and certainly performs well; though upon land 
such as that described by the General. itis worked 
by apair of horses, and sometimes more, instead 
of one. 

He conceived that the grand scource of all the 
heavy expenses of the old method might be traced 
to the fallow itself; and to the mode of preparing 
it—* by bringing up immense slags wiih the 
plough, by reversing the soil, and thus burying 
the seeds of weeds that had fallen on the surlacey 
by which a foundation is laid forall the subse- 
quent laborious and expensive operations. To 
avoid these, he, therefore, thought it necessary to 
proceed in a different manner—“to only break and 
crumble the surface soil, to the depth that may 
be required; to burn and destroy the weeds; alter 
which he would have the land in a fine and clean 
state of pulverization, and in readiness for receiv- 
ing the seed, without losing a year’s rent and tax- 
es; and all this at a mere trifle of expense, when 
compared with that which is ineurred by a fallow.” 

In pursuance of this, he reduced the ploughing 
to ua single operation at the depth of four inches. 
The chief use, indeed, which he made of the 
plough was to open furrows at twenty-seven inch- 
es apart, which was performed by a couple of hor- 
ses at the rate of three acres per day, and was 
merely intended to prepare the latid for the scari- 
fiers, “which, by passing twice across these fur- 
rows, loosen all the stubble and roots of weeds, 
which are.alierwards, with a small portion of the 
soil, placed in heaps and burned.” By these 
means, together with the more frequent repetition 
of the horse horse-hoeing, and the introduction 
of the row-culture, the General assures us “that 
his lands were rendered much cleaner, and yield- 
ed better crops than they did formerly, after all 
the heavy expenses of lime and fullows.”’ *— 
He indeed, states, that these operations produced 
the effect of pulverization to the depth of six or 
seven inches, and their expense was— 

s. d. 
Five scarifyings, with a single horse 

implement, at ls. 8d. peracre. - 8 4 

Twoharrowing,atl0}d. - + - 129 


10 1; 
that the whole charge of cultivation, under a four- 


* On this subject he also observes, that “those who 
plough deep, and bury the seeds of weeds by the first 
loughing, are not aware that, by this outset of their 
allow, they lay the foundation of a great deal of labor 
and mischief, and bring upon themselves the absolute 
necessity of a fallow, as the only means of eradicating 
the progeny of those seeds, which they have inadver- 
tently deposited deep in the soil. Now, if the whole 
of the stubble and its roots, with a small portion of 
the surface soil, whech contain those seeds, be collected 
and destroyed by fire, it is reasonable to suppose that 
lands might be as effectually cleared of weeds in this 
manner, as by a summer fallow; besides they would 
have the benefit of a considerable portion of ashes. 
Perhaps, also, this mode of burtring might have a ten- 
dency to prevent the disorders of smut and blight; 
disorders with which my crops have not been in the 








smallest degree aifected.”~—2d Edition, p. 90. 
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course system upon this plan, including rent was— 


Tares, beans, peas, &c. per acre, 
Wheat, - - - 06 
Oats and barley, - 
Clover and rye-grass, 


cc 
ce 


thus only amounting to a trifle more than that of 
the fallow upon the former plan; that land cultiva- 
ted upon his farm in this manner has yielded 460 
sheaves of wheat per acre, whilst the average 
produce of the other fields did not exceed 360; 
and that the difference in favor of the new method 
amounts, upon an average—when wheat is at 10s. 
the bushel— to £350 per annum upon the cultiva- 
tion of 100 acres. 


From the Genesee Farmer. 


SUMMER FALLOWS-—EFFECT OF FREQUENT 
PLOUGHING. 


The effect which frequent ploughing has on 
tandintended for summer fallows, or on which 
wheats to be sown, has in some degree attracted 
the attention of farmers, but further observation, 
and:a:comparison of the results, are still desirable in 
order ‘to a berfect understandirg of the matter. If 
the crop of wheat will be no better for five or six 
ploughing, it is certainly desirable to save the la- 

or; and if it should appear that the crop, and the 
soil, too, isinjured by too much ploughing, and that 
ploughing thoroughly once is better than to move 
the ground deeply with the plough as many as 
four or five times, then farmers should understand 
the matter, and husband their time and iubor ac- 
cordingly. ‘Our remarks will principally relate to 
land in geod tilth, and which is ploughed for the 
benefit of the crop alone; lands infested with nox- 
ious weeds, such as thistle and Johnswort, may 
be ploughed as often as these weeds show them- 
eelves in the season, and this is the most eflective 
method of destroying them ; but we have serious 
doubts whether lund so ploughec would produce 
as good wheat as‘if ploughed not more than once 
or twice. 

Much of the soil of west New York is compo- 
sed on the surface of what may be called caleare- 
ous loam, based more or less on earth containing 
large quantities of clay, the latter frequently run- 
ning into clay slate, or, where the lime predomi- 
nates, into limestone. The soils that abound in 
clay and lime, furnish the best wheat lands of the 
state, and the surface afier ploughing svon as- 
sumes the dark hue, indicative of soils impregna- 
ted with the salts furnished by vegetable decom- 
position. In this surface-soil is found the favorite 
food of plants, and the question arises, whether 
frequently turning the soil deeply, so as to prevent 
the combination at the surface so apparently ne- 
cessary to the growth of the plant, would not be 
a positive injury rather thana benefit? Deep 
ploughing is necessary to loosen the earth, and ren- 
der it permeable, to a proper depth, for the roots of 
the plants put nponit; itis only when new soil 
from a considerable depth is so frequently brought 
to the surface that the ameliorating eflects of the 
sun, air, and fermenting gases, have no time to ex- 
ercise their influence, that the surface becomes un- 
fit {or the purposes of vegetation. 








—$ 


_ It has been remarked by one of the most scien. 
tific and able farmers of the present day, Jud 
Buel, “that unfermented vegetable and animal 
matters, including greensward, green crops anj 
long manure, after being buried by the plough 
should never be exposed to the sun and winds |y, 
cross ploughing, until they have become perfect); 
rotten. ‘The gaseous matters which dung gives 
off while undergoing fermentation, always rise, be. 
cause they are lighter than the atmospheric air 
They enrich the soil and afford food for plants, be. 
cause they have already formed the necesga 
parts of plants. Hence, if fermentation takes 
place on the surface, these gaseous matters are 
scattered and lost; if i the soil, the earths and 
moisture retain them there, and the plants feed up. 
on them.” ‘This union of the fertilizing gases 
takes place at the surface of the earth, and if this 
fertile stratum is too frequently displaced, the surfiice 
willin a considerable degree be rendered barren, 
Mr. Thomas J. Randolph, in an able paper 
published in the Farmer’s Register, says, in speak- 
ing of the propriety of frequent ploughing for {il- 
lows—“‘when good land, (particularly clover 
land,) with a distinctly marked surface of dark soi, 
is fallowed for wheat, sown with the harrow upon 
one ploughing, and permitted to lie a year or two 
in clover, after the crop of wheat, the dark soi! that 
was turned under is again formed upon the surface, 
occupying the position in which the clay was lelt 
by the previous ploughing, and the clay, that which 
was occupied by the inverted soil. * * * | 
suppose this change is accomplished by the gases 
evolved in the decomposition of the vegetable mat- 
ter turned under by the plough. If the weather 
is warm, and the vegetation green, succulent, and 
abundant, the decomposition is rapid, and the 
quantity of gas disengaged is great. Of these, 
the carbonic is deemed the great stimulant of ve- 
getable life; and being heavier than the atmos- 
pheric air, but lighter than the soil, it rises to 
the surface, insinuating itself into the interstices 0! 
the clay brought up by the plough, saturates it, 
and accomplishes the first process of its conversion 
into soil. Hence the cause of a well known fac, 
that fallows made in June, or July, become many 
shades darker on the surface, although exposed t0 
the scorching rays of a summer’s sun, than those 
made in September and October, when the days 
are shorter, vegetation drier and Jess succulent, the 
nights longer and cooler, and every circumstance 
less favorable to a rapid decomposition.” 
Perhaps the most thorough and frequent plough 
ings known among us, are given to those summer 
fullows where the destruction of the Canada this! 
forms an important’ object in the culture of the 
field. Fields have been thus ploughed from six" 
ten times, and we believe it has been almost wir 
formly found, that while the certainty of des'r- 
ing the thistles increased in proportion to the Ire- 
quency of the ploughing, the chance of asuccee™ 
ing crop of wheat was diminished in the same ’ 
gree. The observation and experience of aime 
every farmer must have furnished instances = 
repeated ploughings, caused the failure of acrop, 
at least greatly lessened its value. Where o 
portant an end is to be attained as the desire 
of the thistle, the loss, partially or wholly, © i 
succeeding crop, is of’ little moment; the ep or 
be pursued without regard to collateral conse” 





ces, as rest and manure will at once reme y 
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evil, A few years since, a gentleman in one of the | indeed, as if he dug shafis merely to ascertain the 
central counties of this state, treated a large field, | extent and state of the coal bed, and in many 
overrun With thistles, but strong rich land, in the | cases partially filled and abandoned them, as son 
way described above. It was ploughed early, and | as the coal was penetrated. 
as olien as any thing green showed itsell’on the} I heard several remarkable cases of the igno- 
surface; the number of times we do not now re-/|rance that have sometimes existed in regard to 
collect. ‘The time for sowing came, and the field | what is beneath the surface of the earth, among 
was pronounced in capital order; no vegetation of| persons above, in the immediate neighborhood; and 
any kind to be seen; the soil finely pulverized, | here was one of the most remarkable. When the 
but bearing too much the cast of the clayey sub- | tract of land was about to be sold, afier Gra- 
stratum; and the farmer flattered himself that he | ham’s death, it was supposed that all these aban- 
hal not only killed his thistles, but secured a fine | doned shafts indicated either exhausted workings, 
cropof wheat. Spring came, and if the thistles|or “seams” of coul not worth working. Gra- 
came not, so neither did the wheat, and to the| ham’s mining operations had been superintended 
vreat surprise of all, his field remained nearly bare | and directed entirely by a confidential slave of his 
atharvest ‘The soil appeared to be deprived of'| own, (whom he afterwards emancipated, and then 
the principles that promote vegetation, and to have | paid $200 a year wages, ) and the laborers were 
become dead and inert, Others have witnessed | also slaves ; and they, only, knew any thing of 
similar results, [the condition of the coal. A gentleman who re- 
We should infer fram the foregoing opinions and | sided then, and still is, within two miles of the 
experiments—Firstly, that where necessary to, works, and whois an intelligent and judicious bu- 
plough deep, in order to give a free range to the | siness-man, (and who stated to me these cireum- 
ris of plants, it should be performed thoroughly, | stances, ) was desirous of joining in the purchase 
au{notitequently repeated. Secondly—that early of the property; and was authorized by two capi- 
lallowing is decidedly preferable to a ploughing | talists to buy it for them and himself, at $40,000, 
that is later, as it gives the surface time to regain | if necessary, provided he could obtain satislactory 
from the ascending gases and action of the atmos- laccounts of the quantity of coal. The works 
phere, the fertilizing principles, of which the lower | were then suspended; but all information, from 
stratum of soil is destitute. Thirdly—that when} what seemed the best authority, seemed eo well to 








green crops, such as clover, or buckwheat, are 
turned under, they should not be disturbed until de- 
composition is complete, and their valuable proper- 
ties thoroughly incorporated with the soil; and 
fourthly—that since nature in all cases, where lett 
loperform her operations undisturbed, prepares the 
) surface for the reception of seed, farmers should 
profit by her labors, and not, unless rendered ne- 
cessary for other purposes, counteract her prepar- 
ative measures, by unnecessarily changing the sur- 





, lace in frequent ploughings. 

: * 
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“ NOTES OF A THREE-DAYS EXCURSION INTO 

GOOCHLAND, CHESTERFIELD, AND POW- 

YW HATAN, 

10 By Tue Epiror. 

it 

- VISIT TO “GRAHAM’S COAL PITS.” 

‘he }: 4 . . 

Nce While in the neighborhood of the coal mines, I 
vas lesirous of descending into, and examing one 

th . them; and my choise was directed to “Gra- 

. ‘n's Pits,” partly by vicinity, and convenience, 

mle aeil more by the advantage of the company 

she " my old friend Edward Anderson, esq., who is 

+4 one of the present owners. 


The former owner, Graham, a rich old Seotch- 
at to have had a greater passion for 
ng new shafis, than resolution and persever- 

to exhaust the coel to which each opened. 
‘en land is blackened and defaced throughout by 
and remains of refuse coal, which form na- 

‘ barren spots forever after. These shafts 
ities ee pits, through which the coal is 
each ete sometimes within fifty or sixty yards 
mnerone er—and at any rate were very far more 

- a than Was necessary, even if they had 
Mat eal pinta But it has since appeared, 
hay cry 29 one shaft was half the coal raised, 
i ligt have been, by the means now used— 
~ 0 many, very little was got out. It seems 









establish that the coal was nearly exhausted, that 
he felt no longer any inclination to buy, at any price; 
and the whole tract, of about 1,000 acres, and 
through which the coal has been reached by 
shalis for more thana mile.of distance, near the 
line of out-eroppings, was sold for $43,000. The 
operations since, though far from being well con- 
ducted, and indeed attended by some causes of 
heavy loss, have at least shown that the coal is 
abundant. 

A steam engine of ten-horse power is in ope- 
ration at one of the shafts, drawing off the water 
accumulated in the old works. ‘Two enormous 
buckets, each holding 170 gallons, are eontinual- 
ly bringing up the water—and the artificial stream 
thereby formed, whieh is running continually to 
the river, and with a pretty equal volume after 
reaching some distance below, is large enough to 
tura a mill. The depth of this old shaft is 360 
feet. and the water is still 160 feet deep, and will 
|require yet a long time tobe drawn off, by the 
means now in operation. 

‘Fwo other neighboring shafts are now worked, 
the depth of neither exceeding 200 feet. The 
coal is dragged out of the “drifts” or working 
galleries in “corves,”’ which hold from three to 
three and a half heaped bushels of coal. These 
corves are like little sleds, sliding on runners shod 
with iron. Each loaded corve is attached, at the 
bottom of the shaft, by hooks to one end of the 
rope, in place of the empty one sent down, and 


Sites of numerous old shafts, and the heaps of|is rapidly drawn up by two mules, while another 


emptied corve descends at the other end of the 
rope. The mules move very rapidly ina circle, 
to work the drawing machinery, and are turned 
in the contrary direction at every ascent ofa buck- 
et, to reverse the movement of the ropes. 

Before descending, we had first to take the usual 
and very necessary precaution of changing our 
outer clothing for old jackets, trousers, shoes and 
hats, (kept for the purpose, ) of a quality and fish- 
ion not to be hurt by any sueh exposure. This 
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masquerade dress was nut a little ludicrous—but 
jt is so frequently resorted to here, that it is quite 
a thing of course, and attracts no notice. We 
had not to be let down the shaft inan empty 
corve, as is the usual course, (and which I have 
tried elsewhere, on a former oceasion,) as there 
is a steep sloping tunnel cut for a loot-way. The 
entrance is through a low and rough door-way, 
supported, as are the ceiling and sides of the tunnel, 
by “gearing,” or timbers placed thickly for that 
purpose, ‘The descent through the foot-way was 
at.an angle of about thirty degrees, and is render- 
ed nota little fatiguing by the stooping posture, 
made necessary by the low ceiling. However, a 
farger and better graduated foot-way is now con- 
structing, which will make the passage sufficiently 
easy. Each of us carried a miner’s lamp, and all 
our lights served to dispel the deep darkness but for 
a few feet around us. After descending some dis- 
tance, we came to a hole through which we had 
to let ourselves down about four feet into a lower 

age. When we got tothe coal, the gallery 
through which we passed was similar to the up- 
per part of the foot-way, except being generally 
higher, rarely requiring one to stoop, in walking 
through. 

The bed of coal is every where steeply inclined, 
or “dips” rapidly, ‘The dip here is about thirty 
degrees, and in other mines it is often much more. 
Of course, trom wherever a new shaft reaches the 
coal, drifis may be dug, according to their direc- 
tion, either ascending, descending, or horizontal. 
The plan is to make the first or main drift ascend- 
ing, or following the greatest ascent of the seam, 
and to pursue it to the extremity (or out-cropping) 
of the coul, unless it be so distant thatrit would be 
cheaper to dig anothershaft. After this main gal- 
lery is finished as far as is desired, a drift is car- 
ried across it, and near to the shalt, on a level bot- 
tom, or nearly so; and others are opened, in suc- 
cession, similar and parallel to the first cross-drift, 
and about twenty to forty feet apart from each 
other. Each successive cross-drilt is of course on 
a higher elevation than the preceding, and all dis- 
charge into the first main drift, which serves as 
the passaye from all to the shaft. Afterwards, 
other drifis are carried parallel to this main passage, 
and of course, cutting nearly at right angles all 
the first parallel drifts. When all these galleries 
are finished as far ae the workings are designed to 
extend, for one shaft, the whole seam of coal 
through that space is divided into square masses, 
or “pillars,” of twenty to forty feet diameter, and 
the perpendicular height of the seam of coal. 

The drifis are dug from three to five feet wide. 
When the miner has dug in about two feet, (a lit- 
tle more or less, it may be, according to the degree 
of the solidity of the roof}) and the side walls 
have been made perpendicular, he puts up on each 
side a prop of green timber, five to eight inches 
through, with a cross timber extending from over 
the top of one to the other—and so shaped at the 
joinings, that the cross-piece cannot possibly be 
made to slip off, by the enormous perpendicular 
pressure. ‘These two uprights and one cross piece, 
when placed thus, and similar ones at every two 
feet, or thereabouts, form the frame-work of the 
gearing. Rived timbers about two inches thick 
are placed over the cross timbers, and close 
enough together to prevent any falling in of loose 
rock from above. ‘These split pieces of course are 





nt 
across the cross-timbers or joist-pieces, and there. 
fore run in the same direction as the drift. Other 
similar eplit pieces are also soon required behing 
the upright side-timbers, as the coal, however 
solid at first. soon begins to moulder and crumble 
down, therefore requiring to be in some measure 
kept up by timbers. This plan of gearing woul 
seem sufficiently laborious and costly, even if per. 
manent; but it is continually failing, and the tim. 
ber of every drift requires renewal about once a 
year—and this not so much on account of rotting 
as of the crushing and sinking of the timbers, As 
we groped along the drilis, I noticed one of the 
uprights bent to an angle, and splintered, in yield. 
ing to the pressure; and remarked to the overseer 
who acted _as our guide, that his timber there was 
too small, He answered, as coolly as if we were 
in day light, “No, it is only the creeping of the 
metals above our heads.” soon saw plenty of 
such cases of shivered and yielding timbers, and 
was surprised to learn that it was not a partial and 
particular effect, but a general and continued, 
though usually very slow and gradual sinking of 
the roof, or “creeping” down, as they callit. The 
side-walls of coal crumble, and run out more or 
less into the galleries, or otherwise press the props 
inward. To prevent these being bent or broken 
inward, lower cross pieces (called ‘“Sampsons”) 
are put between them, to resist the pressure from 
the sides. But if nothing else gives way, the bot- 
toms of the props gradually break into the foun- 
dation of coal or slate below, and sink lower than 
their original position, and thereby suffer all the 
gearing, and the roof; to come lower. So it is, 
however, the roof of a mine that is worked to its 
full height, and to enough extent, is continually 
“creeping” down, and generally “tumbles” or falls 
to the floor, before near all the coal has been re- 
moved. 

But before any considerable and extensive sink- 
ing has taken place, new galleries and enlarged 
diggings have rendered most of the first diggings 
useless, After making drifis as above mentioned 
through the space intended to be excavated, the 
masses of coal Jeft are “robbed,” or reduced i 
size, throughout, and then are again so reduced 4 
second time. Finally, if not prevented by a pre- 
vious “tumble” of the superincumbent slate-rvck, 
the whole of the coal, or as nearly the whole # 
may be, is removed, by beginning at the extreme 
limit of the working, and then coming on towers 
the shafi, leavin the roof’ with no additional tia 
ber support; and it unusually falls in very 9008 
after the space is emptied and abandoned. | 
such cases of final operations, a coal mine mus 
present an unusually exciting scene ; there being 
added to the usual matters of interest, the incres* 
ed apprehension of danger—the rapidity o the 
excavation, by the concentration of numbers © 
small space—and successive abandonment of et 
portion—and by the continual sounds of cracking 
and crushing timbers, and falling in of mass 
the stony roof, in places not many yards distan' 
and which were excavated by the miners buta 
days, or perhaps but a few hours belore. |. 

‘he water, that is always met with in digen’ 
coal, if ina new work, is made to drain a 
deep pit, under the shaft, whence it is draw® UP f 
buckets, when enough is collected, by the 
machinery that draws the coal. In some ae 
is so abundant that the drawing of water 2 
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coal is necessarily carried on together, that is. first | flammable air, is evolved in some places, and in 


a vessel of water, and then one of coal, Butil 
there is an older and deeper mine close by, which 
his bevw abandoned, the water is easily led there, 
and thenve drawn up, when necessary, by sepa- 
rate machinery, as is done here, rf 

fn going through the galleries, we passed dif- 
forent places where miners were “drifting,” or dig- 
ving galleries, and gearing them, to supply the 
corves which the ‘ trainers” drew off to the shalt. 
The dragging of the loaded corves seemed to be 
heavy and oppressive labor, Each man, has a 
chain fastened by straps around his breast, which 
he hooks to the corve, and thus harnessed, and in 
a stovping posture, he drags his heavy load over 
the four of rock. Every digger and trainer has 
his lamp—and their appearance well accords 
with the gloomy scene of their labors. However, 
the task may be light enough, though the opera- 
tions are laborious; and so it would seem, from 
the fact that the laborers are permitted to do ex- 
tra work for their own gain, and that they do earn 
money in that manner. I even saw afterwards 
where they had opened two (not very deep,) 
shalts to the coal, for their own private working— 
though their proceedings had been stopped, and 
certainly should not have been permitied to be 
commenced, on so distinct and independent a foot- 
ing. 

‘At one part of a gallery the carbonic acid gas 
was so strong that two of our lamps were extin- 
guished, and the third, carried by the guide, was 
kept burning only by his holding it as high as pos- 
sible. [had supposed, before, that wherever ligh's 
would not burn, the re-piration must be power- 
lully affected, and life endangered, by exposure of 
any length of time; but was surprised to hear that 
digving was sometimes executed in spots in which 
no flame could live an instant. But though la- 
borers are not very sensibly affected by a certain 
degree of’ exposure, il’ they ‘continue there long, 
they become very sick when they reach and 
breathe tresh air. Finding that the elfects were 
hot so powerful and dangerous as I had betore 
supposed, I requested to be carried to where the 
gas was still stronger. It was generated in an old 
working of the lower seam, which communicated 

y some fissure with the lowest drift of this seam, 
and the working of which had been suspended on 
that account. I followed the guide to the lowest 
part of this descending drift, Our lamps, though 
nursed as carefully as possible, for experiment, 
Went out when we had not reached the bottom by 
some seven or eight yards of distance. Still at 
the lowest point, and even when stooping so as to 

reathe with two feet of the floor, I did not perceive 
he peculiar smell of carbonic acid gas, nor was I 
tensible of any inconvenience, afier remaining sev- 
ba suinuiten, excepta slight sense of fulness in the 
r . this gas is continually extricated or genera- 

“10 coal mines, and its great weight prevents its 
Heong, in still atmospheric air, its accumula- 
” Would make any mine unfit to live in, but for 
= ventilation which is produced by currents of 
‘) directed at will through the galleries. By 
- means this gas is stirred up, and diluted by 

‘Xture of other air, and by throwing it into the 


te, ding current, is continually thrown out of the 


A 


some mines in large quantities. "Phis comes in 
through crannies and fissures im the coal, and. 
metal pipes are fixed for it to pass through, and, 
being lighted at the upper ends of the pipes, it 
burns continually, and thus is destreyed. But 
when itis permuted, by neglect or ignorance, to 
accumulate in the high galleries, (to which ns ex- 
treme levity carries 1,) us soon as the flame of a 
lamp touches it, the whole explodes like gunpow- 
der, and spreads ruin and death around. Last 
year, in one of the newly worked mines in Ches- 
terfield, this occurred, to such eflect, as to cauce 
the work to be stopped, and the value of the pro- 
perty to be lost—at least for the present time. 

The seam of coal in the pit which I visited was 
about ten feet thick. ‘The body here is divided by 
the interposition of a layer of slate (thirty or forty 
feet thick) intotwo seams—and in some mines 
there are many such separate seams, of various 
thickness. Seams not more than four feet thick 
are worked. Insome places the interposed slate 
runs out, and the different seams of coal unite. 
Such is the case in one shaft of this traet, (now 
unlortunately under water,) where the solid coal 
was forty-seven thick; and in Chesterfield, in 
W ooldridze?s pit, it was more than fifiy feet thick, 
and in Heth’s, still more. Neither of these mines 
are now worked; but other shafts are now sinking 
to the same thick seam, which is reached at the 
depth of about six hundred feet. The operation 
is these very deep mines, and in such thiek seame, 
are far more interesting than such as § saw, and 
whioh I should have been glad to witness. In 
them, the coalis blasted by gunpowder, instead 
of being dug by picks and by hand labor entirely 
—the loaded sleds are drawn by mules to the 
shali—and thence steam engines draw the coal 
up to the surface. 

W here the coal is in two separate seams, the 
upper is first worked, over a sufficient space, and 
then that beneath s taken out, in like manner, 
not affected by the filling in, which is still in pro- 
gress, or finished, of the seam above. 

It was on this property that the singular acci- 
dent occurred about two years ago, of filling the 
whole of a working of the upper seam with wa- 
ter from James River. The mines were then 
rented out; and the tenant sunk a shaft in the low- 
ground near the river, and actually extended his 
excavation under the river, where it is perhaps 
two hundred yards wide, until within twenty-nine 
yards of the opposite bank. Still it would have 
been safe; but for the pillars being left too weak, 
and the settling of the roof permitting the water 
above to find entrance, and of course overtlow- 
ing the works. 

Afier coming out of the pit, I saw the manner 
in which the coal is carried to the boats on the 
canal. For this object, the design is very good, 
and the facilities great—but the execution though 
recently much improved, is very bad. 

A railway has heen made from each of the two 
working shafis to the canal. From the highest, 
the railway has just been continued across the ca- 
nal and low-ground to the river—the whole of it 
being about 600 yards in length. This continu- 
ation will permit boats to be loaded when the 
canal navigation is interrupted, which has heen 
frequently the case, to the great loss of the colliers, 





Much more dangerous gas, hydrogen, or in- 


| The descent will permit the cars of coal to run ra- 
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pidly the whole distance to the canal—and to the 
- river when required—by the force of gravity alone. 
The cars carry twenty-seven bushels of coal. 
Mules are quickly attached at either end. The 
railway extends on long beams, which turn ona 
hinge or pivot, over the canal. At the end, there 
are strong bars of iron curved to fit against and 
to stop the wheels of the car, and the beams are 
prevented from vielding to the weight of the cac 
by being confined by a rope. ‘The end of the car 
(or tail-board,) is held by hinges at top, and is 
kept close by an iron bar, or latch, extending 
quite across, and fitting into catches at both ends. 
When in its place, the rope is cut loose, the outer 
ends of the railway-hbeams sink, with the car, so 
as to be considerably inclined; and the latch is 
struck, and the pressure of the coal against the 
tail-board throws it open at bottom, and the load 
slides out into the boat, which had been placed be- 
low. 

The railway string-pieces are made of scant- 
ling four inches by five, and without any iron where 
the road is straight. ‘Thin iron is on the rails through 
the length of a curve made to the shaft. I should 
sippose that there would have been economy in 
having the whole railway lightly ironed, both to 
prevent wearing away the angles of the rails, and } 
to keep the cars more securely on the track. 

The inclination of the railway is so steep that 
it is necessary to expend considerable power, on 
yart of the route, to retard the rapidity of the cars, 
a mechanical contrivance, to regulate which 
(and to empty the load) a man rides down on 
the car. On one occasion, the man became) 
alarmed, and leaped off, leaving the car to run 
down without the usual and necessary obstruction, 
and such wasits acquired velocity, that it bentone, 
and broke off the other of the strong iron bars, in- 
tended to stop its course, and leaped across the 
canal, without touching the water, and stuck into 
the bank on which it struck. If the inclination of 
the railway was better graduated, and a straight 
course adhered to throughout, it would be quite 
practicable, on a double track, to make the descent 
of the loaded cars operate to bring back the emp- 
ty ones, and so dispense with any other power 
than gravity. Or if this plan was not simple 
enough; and mule-power was still preferred to 
bring back the cars, and hand-power to retard the 
descent of the loads, still it might be so fixed (as 
at the Mauch Chunk mines in Pennsylvania, ) that 
the mules might ride down, on the loaded car, so 
as to be on the spot to return immediately with 
the car, as soonas emptied. This would save 
half the travel of the mules, prevent all delay in 
waiting for their arrival, and also the need for the 
hand who now rides them down to the canal, or 
river, 

As farming is not the main business of the pro- 
prietors of this naturally fertile tract of land, and 
moreover, (as one of them said to me,) as col- 
liers are to a proverb negligent of every source of 
comfort, and of profit, except the coal or ore they 
are in pursuit of, it would be out of place here to 
describe or criticise the agricultural operations of, 
this estate. It is enough to say, that the farming 
operations, and state of the farm, present, in all res- 
pects, the most perfect contrast imaginable to those 
of the proprietors’ near neighbor Richard Samp- 
son. But, on the other hand, my friend A. as- 
sures me that his management is capital on his 
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fine estate on the Appomattox, where farming is the 
sole object; und that he means to do wonders 
there next year, and thereafter, az a five-stock 
breeder and grazier—all of which operations | 
hope hereafier to see, and to award to them due 
credit and’ praise. 

There was however one ditching operation of 
Mr. Anderson’s, on a large scale, which well de- 
serves notice, and imitation, under similar circum. 
stances. An excellent saw and corn mill is turned 
bv water drawn from the canal, at an annual rent, 
The fall is twenty-two feet, and of course it wag 
necessary to diya canal, or race, as deep, from the 
inill-wheel to the river, several hundred yards, 
This would have been a heavy job, if exeeuted 
by spades and barrows; but was effected with 
great ease, in the following manner. The track 
was laid off, ten feet wide, and well coultered by a 
team of oxen. Water was then turned on from 
the canal, in sufficient quantity, and the current 
soon swept a passage along the coultered surface, 
and carried off all the earth as low as it had been 
well loozened, into the river. The coultering was 
then begun again, upon the sub-soil, and the cur. 
rent of water being still kept flowing, it washed 
awvay every slice almost as fast as it was loosened 
by the coulter. In this manner, the layers of cut- 
ting or digging were made entirely by the coulter, 
to the full depth required, and the current of wa- 
ter served for the whole lifting and removing-pow- 
er. It beingin summer, the flow of water was 
not hurtful to the team, or ploughman. The sides 
of the canal were thus carried down as nearly per- 
pendicular as possible, but they have since crum- 
bled in, so as to be sufficiently sloped, and to have 
width enough at top, the water from the mill serv- 
ing to carry off all the crumbled earth as last as 
necessary. 

There was another excavation in progress, 
which attracted my notice particularly. ‘This was 
atunnel which was fatended to pass through a 
hill, for the purpose of leading pure water from a 
well, to supply the steam engine. The water 
drawn from the coal mine cannot be used for this 
purpose, as it isstrongly impregnated by copperas, 
and would corrode the ep indeed all the 
water from wells and springs over the bed of coal 
is vitiated in like manner, though in buta slight 
degree. When I went into the tunnel, as far a8 
finished, it had reached thirty-seven yards under 
the hill. It was dug horizontally through clay, 
and sometimes through sandy and water-yielding 
earth, about four and a half feet high, and four 
wide. The man who was digging it advanced 
the work three feet a day, gearing as he proceed- 
ed, as is done in the galleries through the coal. 
He worked, generally, seated on a low stool, and 
with a short and light pick, the cutting ends 0 
which were chisel-shaped, and not more than ha 
an inch wide. With this pick, he cuts in about 
two feet, a narrow opening at the bottom of the 
tunnel, and the whole width across; then makes a 
similar narrow perpendicular cut at one side; a" 
then, by striking in wedges, brings down the earth, 
thus undermined, in large masses. Another han 
draws out the earth in a coal-corve. The exam 
nation of this tunnelling satisfied me of the practl- 
cability and safety with which a like work might 
be executed through solid marl, wherever require 
by the great thickness of, and labor otherwise N® 
cessary for removing the superincumbent eal) 
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Still, this operation is so slow, that it would be 
cheaper to dig away twenty feet of over-lying 
earth, rather than to tunnel beneath it. Notwith- 
standing, the knowledge of this process, and, still 
more, of the mode before described of discharging 
the cars of coal into boats, may be perhaps advan- 
tageously applied to the loading vessels with marl 
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ontide water, when that becomes a business worth 
pursuing —as it certainly will be, at some future 


ume. [To be continued in No. 6.] 


AGRICULTURAL EXCURSIONS. 


We have commenced, and intend to continue to 
make excursions into the country, to such extent as 
future circumstances may permit and encourage, for 
the purpose of seeing and making notes of the state 
of agriculture, and of other sources of the wealth and 
prosperity of different parts of the country. We 
would greatly prefer that this service should be per- 
formed by other and better hands—not only because of 
the unceasing demands on our labor and attention, and 
our publication and other business at home, but still 
more because no new observer can possibly understand, 
and report on, either fully or correctly, matters so little 
known before, and so hastily glanced over. 





SEASON AND STATE OF CROPS. 


Our opinions, given in the two last numbers of the 
Farmer’s Register, as to the amount of the wheat crop, 
have been confirmed by the latest and most authentic 
accounts, though previously contradicted on all sides, 
by newspaper statements of the large crop supposed to 
have been made, throughout the country. The crop 
will certainly prove to be less than an average amount. 
The quality of the grain is most excellent. 

We have never known such variety of condition in 
the growing crops of Virginia, so far as heard from, in 
regard to the effects of abundance, or of want of rain 
—and especially as to corn. The supply of rain has 
been extremely irregular, and partial—many farms and 
small neighborhoods, in different parts of the state, 
having suffered extremely with drought, while there 
fell plenty of rain within a few miles. But though 
ihis state of things is calculated to cause very contra- 
dictory reports, and many bad reports, (as the sufferers 
always complain more loudly than others rejoite,) still 
we hope and believe, that on the whole, the general 
prxluct of corn will be plentiful. Our opinions as to 
this prospect, are not founded on very extensive infor- 
mation; but they may be perhaps counted of soime- 
thing more in value, in as much as we are personal- 
ly among the heaviest sufferers by long-continued 
drought. The rains latterly have been abundant every 
Where—but were too late to prevent greatly reduced 
products, where drought had been most injurious. 

The following is the most unfavorable account re- 


‘eived of the wheat crop, and from part of the finest 
Wheat region of Virginia, 

“Albemarle, Aug. 10th. 
en : have experienced another disastrous season for 


this county did not exceed more than half an average 
crop. I know others estimate itas a larger proportion. 
The quality of the grain is generally good; but portions 
of a great many crops were seriously injured by the 
rust, both in quality and quantity. 

The corn crop was exceedingly promising until the 
early part of July. We then experienced a severe 
drought of four weeks, at the most critical season, 
which, I think, will materially ailect the abundant 
product previously anticipated. We have lately had 
fine showers of rain, and the improvement in the ap- 
pearance of the corn is very considerable. I have 
never before seen the beneficial eflects of deep and 
timely culture made more manifest, thanin the present 
corn crop. Itis almost ~ srgeee to observe the dif- 
ference, on lands of equal quality, of that which 
received deep, and that which received shallow culti- 
vation.» Our crops of oats have yielded large products. 
The meadows have also been very productive, and a 
fine crop of hay has been well secured.” 





PLUMBAGO, (OR BLACK LEAD) IN NORTH 
CAROLINA AND VIRGINIA. 


[t was lately stated in the English papers, that 
the celebrated mine of plumbago, or black lead 

at Borrowdale, in England, was exhausted, and 
that no other source of obtaining this useful mine- 
ral was known. It has since been stated in some 
of the papers of this country, that plumbago 
can be obtained in any quantity in the vicinity of 
Raleigh in North Curtin, To confirm the 
statement, we have pleasure in publishing the 
following extract from a geological report made 
to the legislature of North Carolina several years 
ago, by Professor Olmstead, then — of 
chemistry and minerology, at the University of 
that state, and at present, professor of mathema- 
tics in Yale College. 

“This great deposite of black lead,” says the 
professor, “lies a little westward of Raleigh. The 
whole formation consists of a great number of 
parallel beds, varying in width from a few inches 
to twenty feet. ‘They lie in a singular variety of 
isinglass rock, (micaceous schistus,) usually of a 
bright cherry-red, but sometimes of a silvery 
white color .'These beds occur throughout a space 
not less than three-fourths of a mile wide, and ten 
miles long. [ have never read of any mine of 
plunbago, which can compare in extent with this, 
and have reason to believe it is the largest mine 
on reeord.”’—f[ Nat. Lnt.] 





I have lately seen it stated in several newspa- 
pers thatthe black lead mine in England which 
had been so long worked had failed; and that no 
other mine of that mineral was known. 

There is in the county of Amelia, state of Vir 
ginia, upon the lands of Mr. K. F. Eggleston (at 
a place called Wintersham,) about two miles 
north of the court-house, a black lead mine.— 
Some fifty or sixty years ago it was worked; that 
is, it was dug into and black lead obtained. Small 
quantities were left upon the surface of the pit. 
‘The writer has often seen and used it. It marks 
well. It is the same mine mentioned by Mr, 
Jefferson, in his Notes on Virginia. Possibly it 
might now be worked with profit. 

If Professor Rogers will extend his observations 
into this county, he will find subjects well worthy 
his attention. 





cat crop. It is my opinion that the product in 


Amelia County, 10th August, 1837.—[ Whig.] 
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MONTHLY COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


There is some little animation in business this 
month, particularly in Virginia; supplies of tobac- 
co have ihcreased, and: large sales are daily made 
at the inspections, at all prices from $2 50 to 
$7 50. The deficiency in the receipts, compared 
with those of last season, will be considerably re- 
duced by the 1st October. The growing crop is 
said to be iate. 

Wheat is brought in treely, and commands a 
ready sale at 81 40 to31 45. ‘The quality is un- 
usually fine, but the quantity is not considered 
large. herve is scarcely any demand for flour for 
export, aud the price may be quoted about $8— 
dull and declining. 

Gorn has declined to 80 a 85 cents, and will be 
much lower when the new crop is nearly ready lor 
‘market, as it promises to be mure abundant 
than any we have had for several years. 

The demand for cotton is chiefly confined to the 
warits of our own mills. The stock on hand, 
(about 3000 bales,) embraces little of good quali- 
ty. Some of the best has recently been sold at 
104 to 11 cents; butthe greater portion of tt is un- 
saleable, unless at a much lower price. ‘The pre- 
ceding remarks apply to the Virginia markets. 
One bale of the new crop has been received at New 
Orleans. 

The gloom which has so long prevailed in the 
commercial world is partially dispelled; but the de- 
rangement of exchanges still continues, and the 
currency of the country cousists of every thing 








Sc 


except epecie. The only substitute ‘or it in pay- 
ments to the general goverument is a new sor of 
currency, issued by its own officers in the shape of 
treasury drafis, or checks on its deposite banks 
which are protested, if specie be demanded tor 
them. These treasury dralis command a premi- 
nm of 5 106 per cent., for the purpose of Paying 


duty bonds. 


Specie in New York is at 9 to 11, and exchange 
on London 19 to 21 per cent. premium. Large 
exports of specie are consequently made. , 

In Mobile, specie is at 18, New Orleans bills 5 
and United States Bank bills 12 per cent. premium, 
while Mississippi bills are at 25 percent. discoun,, 

In Virginia, the difference of exchange on the 
north is. 1 percent.: fw small bills have got inio 
circulation here. We ure not yet inundated with 
those of five to fifty cents, as is the case elsewhere ; 
but great inconvenience is experienced for the 
want of small change. 

The pressure lor money is much less than it was 
some weeks or months ago. The amouni of en. 
gagements has been greatlv reduced, and a vast 
amount remains under protest. 

The action of Congress, now about to convene, 
is looked to with anxiety, but without much conf. 
dence in the adoption of practical and permanent 
measures for the restoration of the currency. The 
banks of New York invite those of other states to 
a conference, at which, plans may be suggested 
lor the resumpuon of specie pay ments. 


August 26. 
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